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few days ; and although I deem that the 
merits of the question cannot in the smallest 
degree depend upon the truth or untruth of 
any such allegation, I think it my duty to 
state, so far as I am myself concerned, that 
neither this nor any other suggestion was 
mentioned by me to Her Majesty during 
the time when I had the honour to be in 
her service." Where, then, and how did 
Mr. Ix)we obtain the information neces- 
sary to substantiate this charge of servility 
against Mr. Disraeli ? Or had he stooped so 
low as to gratify the spontaneous aversion 
with which he had been so richly endowed, 
by uttering a foul and malevolent lie in 
order to do hurt to a hated political 
opponent ? 

The accusation was not permitted to "die 
away." On the reassembling of parliament, 
Mr. Charles Lewis drew attention to the 
subject in the House of Commons, and 
moved for returns of the form of oath 
taken by privy councillors. He desired 
to know the dates when the Earl of Derby, 
Lord Palmerston, Earl Russell, and Messrs. 
Disraeli, Gladstone, and Lowe were sworn 
of the council, in order to ascertain, should 
the statement by Mr. Lowe be true, whether 
the oath had not been broken by at least 
two of the above-mentioned ministers. The 
accusation by Mr. Lowe had not been 
thoughtlessly made. " It was," said Mr. 
Lewis, " a deliberate political attack by an 
ex-minister on his opponents ; and they 
were entitled to ask him, as an ex-minister 
of state and as an ex-privy councillor, on 
what authority he had made the statement" 

Mr. Lowe, charmingly unconscious that 
he was delivering himself absolutely into 
the hands of his enemy, was inclined to be 
flippant He congratulated Mr. Lewis upon 
having found "a vocation in life," which 
was that of interrogation. Still, like Rob 
Roy, Mr. Lewis might be said to live too 
late. " He ought to have lived," said this 
playful calumniator of his sovereign and her 
advisers, " in the glorious times when inter- 
rogation was seconded by certain physical 
applianees which made it very difficult to | 
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refuse to answer anything that might be 
asked. [It was certainly very fortunate 
for Mr. Lowe's head that its owner had 
not lived in ' those glorious times.'] There 
is a mixture of questioning, and threatening, 
and preaching in the hon. and learned 
member's speech, which irresistibly takes 
my mind back to the glorious days of the 
Inquisition, and makes me feel how dread- 
ful it would be if I had the hon. and learned 
member to cross-examine me with a lever 
in liand ready to crush my bone s if I did 
not answer his questions." And these 
questions Mr. Lowe refused to answer. 
He was not to be called to account in the 
House of Commons for what he had said 
out of doors " simply as a spouter." Was 
the House of Commons, he asked, going to 
undertake a kind of general censorship, and 
punish freedom of speech exercised by 
orators in the country ? Every member 
attended political and other meetings where 
the language used was not always conven- 
tional, and was he, therefore, to be liable 
to be judged by the House of Commons 
for words that had been said on those 
occasions ? He refused to be bound by 
such a ruling. He would not answer Mr. 
Lewis' interrogatories ; he would leave him 
to the fate of the mother of Sisera, who 
put questions to herself and answered them. 
Mr. Lowe then concluded by haughtily 
denying the right of the House of Commons 
to criticise the remarks he had made at 
East Retford. 

Mr. Disraeli rose to address the Housa 
He had not commissioned Mr. Lewis to 
introduce the subject, but since the motion 
had been brought forward it was impossible 
for him not to take part in the discussion. 
Besides he had a little communication to 
make, which would somewhat astonish his 
loose and reckless detractor. 

" I regret," he said (May 2, 1876), " that 
this motion has been brought before the 
House ; but I regret still more the speech 
by which it has been met by the right hon. 
gentleman. He has given us a picture 
of what occurs at our usual provincial 
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political meetings ; and he has very truly 
said — what every one must feel — that 
nothing would be more unwise, and nothing 
could be more unnecessary, than that ex- 
pressions used on these political occasions, 
which may offend a party, which may be 
deficient in taste and even in truth, should 
be called in question and subject to the 
criticism of the House of Commons. The 
dinner which the right hon. gentleman 
attended, and which has given rise to this 
motion, was however, in my opinion, one to 
be rather distinguished from the common 
order of these provincial and political 
gatherings. However we may indulge in 
what is styled the rough and ready ex- 
pression of our political opinions, whatever 
they may be, and whether Conservative or 
Liberal — however we may sometimes ex- 
ceed the limits of propriety, of gentleman- 
like feeling or taste, it is not, I believe, the 
practice in this country to seize that occasion 
to make comments on the conduct of the 
sovereign. And the right hon. gentleman 
must have felt, during the whole time while 
he was attempting to vindicate that freedom 
of speech necessary at the meetings of 
Englishmen, that it was not the boisterous 
festivity of the East Retford assembly that 
led to these painful inquiries, but that it 
was the circumstance that a politician — and 
a politician of a distinguished character 
who had held high and responsible office — 
while the country was interested in the 
discussion of a great public question, should 
have taken the opportunity of making 
statements which were monstrous if they 
were true, hut which, if they were not true, 
must he described hy an epitliet I cannot find 
in my vocabulary. Sir, did the right hon. 
gentleman or did he not — not merely 
intimate, not insinuate, but I say broadly 
state to the people of this country, that the 
royal titles measure was introduced to the 
notice of parliament by the unconstitutional 
and personal influence of the sovereign? 
Did he or did he not take that occasion to 
hold up to public prejudice, and I will say, 
public infamy, the chief minister, asserting. 



under circumstances detailed by the right 
I hon. gentleman with minuteness, that after 
that gracious sovereign had been balked 
and bafHed in her appeals to previous 
ministers, she had found a pliant and a 
servile instrument who was now ready to 
do her will ? [Opposition cheers.^ I believe 
I have stated the case fairly, as hon. gentle- 
men opposite acknowledge by their cheers ; 
and having done so, let us calmly examine 
the facts. 

" There were two chief ministers to whom 
the sovereign of this country had appealed 
to carry a measure similar to the royal 
titles bill, a measure with that object at 
least ; and who had refused to undertake an 
office which they believed was dangerous 
to the state and to the honour of the crown. 
That statement, made by a privy councillor 
and by one who had been a cabinet minister, 
naturally affected, and does affect to this 
moment, the opinion and feeling of the 
country. Was it true? If the statement 
were true, it ought not to have been made. 
That, however, is a part of the case on 
which I shall not pause to dwelL That 
must be obvious to every hon. gentleman, 
and it has been touched upon sufficiently. 
I confine myself on the present occasion to 
asking is it true? Who were these two 
preceding ministers ? The right hon. 
gentleman the member for Greenwich 
[Mr. Gladstone], was naturally one who 
was immediately in the public mind ; and 
all of us admiring, and a large portion of 
the country justly placing their trust and 
confidence in him, must have been im- 
mensely influenced by the conviction that 
he had given such advice to Her Majesty, 
and had refused his sanction to the intro- 
duction of such a measure. The member for 
the University of London [Mr. Lowe] served 
in ofiBce under the right hon. gentleman, the 
member for Greenwich, in more than one 
post, and posts ultimately of extreme im- 
portance, and such as would naturally 
entitle him to the confidence of the right 
hon. gentleman the member for Greenwich, 
and therefore giving an additional plausi- 
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bility to any statement he made which 
might depend upon the degree of confidence 
subsisting between him and the member 
for Greenwich. The member for Green- 
wich took occasion in a most precise and, 
I will say, almost solemn letter, at once to 
meet that statement Observe, in com- 
parison with the conduct of the member for 
Greenwich, the view of the position just 
taken by the member for the University of 
London. This is, it seems, according to him, 
a rude boisterous meeting, according to the 
custom of rough and ready Englishmen in 
an obscure corner — he hardly remembers 
the name of the place, and really forgets 
the name of the society which assembled. 
It was nothing more than what happens 
every day in England. We are pursuing 
the most insignificant of objects, and it is 
absurd that the House of Commons should 
condescend to be aware of their existence. 
But that was not the feeling of the right 
hon. gentleman the member for Greenwich, 
one of the leading members of this House, 
and one exercising a just and great influence 
on the opinions of his countrymen. The 
right hon. gentleman felt it to be an occa- 
sion on which his duty required that he 
should at once meet it in a manner the 
most precise and the most solemn, and he 
told the country that it was false. 

"How about the other ministers?" con- 
tinued Mr. Disraeli; "there is another 
uiinister to whom this might apply. I 
am* myself not in the category, because 
I do not suppose, being so servile at the 
present moment, that I was much bolder 
on a former occasion. But we come now 
to the position of the late Earl of Derby, 
unfortunately no longer among us. I 
lived with him, so far as political circum- 
stances are concerned, in as much intimacy 
as probably ever existed between two public 
men. I believe I shared his confidence 
entirely, and it so happens that at the 
period to which the right hon. gentleman 
refers, when at least the circumstances to 
which he refers would naturally have 
occQired — ^the change of the government 



in India and the transference of India from 
the Company to the Crown — I was in hourly 
communication with Lord Derby, because 
at that time the new India bill was pre- 
paring by Lord Ellenborough. ... I 
frequently discussed with him and Lord 
Ellenborough the subject whether the crown 
should, under these circumstances, take a 
new title in India, and there were reasons 
of state which rendered it most expedient 
on the whole that this question should be 
postponed. Indeed, I was so acquainted 
with these affairs that I was — which is the 
fact — myself personally responsible for the 
royal proclamation issued at that time, and 
for that particular description of the queen's 
titles which has been quoted more than 
once in our debates. I think, therefore, I 
am justified in saying that I express a most 
profound conviction — judging from my inti- 
macy with Lord Derby, and my recollection 
of all the circumstances of the time — ^in 
stating that no proposition of the kind 
was ever made to Ix)rd Derby. 

" Well, there remain two other ministers 
whose confidence I did not share, and 
respecting whom personally I cannot speak. 
There is the venerable Lord Kussell, and 
there is Lord Palmerston, whom we all 
recollect with regard and honour. Now, 
this matter having agitated the country, 
and having been brought before the atten- 
tion of parliament, it is most unwise that 
it should be left in doubt, or that there 
should be any hesitation in the public 
mind, because otherwise tliese calumnies 
crop up again, and these reckless speeches 
are again in time a source of authenticity 
for statements which have not been auihorUor- 
tively denied and destroyed. Sir, I speak 
with the greatest diffictilty at this moment, 
and I can only speak with the indulgence 
of the House. I have the authority of 
Her Majesty to make a statement on her 
part; but at the same time, as I have 
felt it my duty to place before Her 
Majesty the fact that it is not according 
to the rules of the House that the name 
of the sovereign can be introduced into 
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debate without the permission of the House 
— it therefore rests with ^.he House whether 
I shall go on. If the House desires it I 
shall do so." 

Mr. Disraeli here resumed his seat The 
House was hushed and expectant ; Mr. 
Lowe was uncomfortable ; all his levity 
had gone, and he seemed painfully con- 
scious that the debate had taken a turn 
for which he had been totally unprepared. 
He had been so accustomed all his life, ever 
since he had studii'd men and manners at 
a colonial bar, to vent his malice when the 
mood so prompted him, and to hurl his 
reckless assertions with an indiscriminate 
hand at all who barred his path or excited 
his easily aroused dislike, without ever 
being called to account for his statements, 
that he could not believe that the moment 
had at last arrived when he was to be 
made seriously answerable for a venomous 
and groundless accusation. He was, how- 
ever, to find, in spite of the leniency that 
Mr. Disraeli suggested should be extended 
to him on account of his long residence at 
the Antipodes, that to insult the crown 
and to charge the premier with a pliant 
toadyism were not matters of the trifling 
importance he considered them. Amid 
dead silence the speaker granted Mr. Dis- 
raeli permission to introduce the name of 
Her Majesty into his statement 

" It is merely this statement on the part 
of Her Majesty,'* quietly continued ^[r. 
Disraeli, " that there is not the slightest foun- 
dation for the statemerU that icas made, 
that proposals, sueh as tcere described in 
the Retford speech, were ever made to ani/ 
minister at ant/ time. Sir, the whole thing 
is utterly unfounded — merely that sort of 
calumnious gossip which unfortunately, I 
suppose, must always prevail, but which ! 
one certainly did not suppose would come ' 
from the mouth of a priyj councillor, ! 
and one of Her Majesty's late cabinet 
ministers." 

Then Mr. Disraeli sat down. Never had 
refutation been more crushing and com- 
plete; never had the biter been more 



severely bitten ; never had the arts ot an 
unscrupulous malice been more made to 
recoil upon the assailant Mr. Lowe stood 
convicted in the face of evidence that could 
not be gainsaid, of having gratuitously 
invented a calumnious piece of gossip in 
order to hold up Mr. Disraeli to public 
infamy. Such an act received the full 
punishment it deserved. It was stigma- 
tized as a base and craven proceeding, and 
from both sides of the House expressions 
scarcely parliamentary were freely indulged 
in, denouncing both the author and the 
deed. So direct and thorough had been 
the contradiction of the prime minister to 
this malevolent calumny, that Mr. Lowe 
had no alternative but to make a full and 
contrite apology. He acknowledged, he said, 
that he ought not to have made the state- 
ment; he had no doubt that he was entirely 
mistaken, and he retracted all that he said. 
So far so good. The character of Mr. Dis- 
raeli was vindicated, and his denouncer had 
donned the white sheet of the public and 
abject penitent But we think there are 
certain offences which cannot be covered 
and wiped out by an apology, however 
handsome ; and the offence committed by 
Mr. Lowe was one of those unpardonable 
political sins. We must also remember 
that when arraigned by Mr. Lewis, the 
offender declined to be called to account, 
or to express any regret for the atrocious 
slander he had circulated. He was jaunty, 
amusing, triumphant The apology had only 
been wrung from him by the convincing 
refutation advanced by Mr. Disraeli When 
a man has been found out, and has not a 
loop-hole for escape, or a single fact to 
suggest in extenuation of his guilt, he is 
generally abject and sweeping in his contri- 
tion. But had Mr. Lowe not been found 
out had Mr. Disraeli's refutation been less 
satisfactory, had Her Majesty not authorized 
her prime minister to make that statement 
or had the House of Commons not permitted 
such statement to be brought forward, what 
would have been the nature of Mr. Lowe's 
apology ? Would he have apologized at 
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all ? Is it ungenerous to suppose, that the 
man who was capable for his own spiteful 
ends of inventing so malicious a tale, would 
not have been capable of brazening it out 
to the last ? An apology which has been 
simply wrung from an offender, and which 
has become absolutely necessary to proffer, 
loses all its value ; such was the case with 
the apology made by Mr. Lowe. It cannot 
be considered to have condoned so unpar- 
donable an offence ; and though both sides 
of the House cheered the apparently peni- 
tent politician, it was felt that Mr. Lowe 
had given a blow to his reputation from 
which it would never recover. It has never 
recovered. From the day of the East Ret- 
ford speech we may date the gradual aliena- 
tion of his party from Mr. Lowe, and discover 
one of the reasons of his present exclusion 
from office. To invent a calumny in order 
to provide a text for the indictment of a 
minister is, even in these days of parlia- 
mentary degeneracy, scarcely regarded as 
a mode of legitimate warfare. 

Meanwhile the development of the East- 
em question gave rise to much anxiety. 
Nothing came of the Ajidrassy Note; the 
rebels refused to put faith in the promises 
of the Porte, and continued fighting. The 
rebellion spread ; and with the progress of 
the revolt the demands of the insurgents 
became more sweeping and exacting. 
Turkey, pressed by the schemes and de- 
mands of her creditors, hampered by 
ministerial feuds which led to the resigna- 
tion and subsequent death of the Sultan 
Abdul Aziz, and crippled by the action 
of the powers, had to exert aU her energies 
and resources to thwart the opposition she 
had encountered. Then the Christians, 
stimulated by Bussian intrigue, rose in a 
mass against their oppressors in Bulgaria 
and Boumelia, and essayed to gain their 
freedom. We have no intention of dis- 
cussing a thrice-told tale as to the nature 
and extent of the "atrocities" that were 
committed on that occasion by the "un- 
speakable Turk." Undoubtedly terrible 
deeds were perpetrated, both by the so- 



called Christian against the Turk, and by 
the Turk against the so-called Christian. 
Without pinning our faith upon the reports 
of newspaper correspondents who, grafting 
Hibernian mendacity upon Yankee exag- 
geration, drew the most terrible pictures of 
Turkish lust and cruelty, there can be little 
doubt but that awful enormities were com- 
mitted in the endeavour to suppress the 
rebellion. And, with no wish to defend 
the Turk, we would ask, has any insurrec- 
tion, whether in ancient or modem history, 
ever yet been put down without "atrocities" 
having been the result of the revolt ? 

If the conduct of the Turk on that 
occasion had been the one crying exception 
to the general rule, then the agitation and 
indignation that were excited against the 
Porte would be easily accounted for. But 
the opportunity was not to be lost by the 
Liberals of turning the " Bulgarian atroci- 
ties" to good account, and using them as 
weapons against the government The 
Turk was vehemently denounced, Bussia 
was lauded to the skies as the protector of 
the Christians, and the country was flooded 
with pamphlets narrating with sickly 
minutiae the deeds of terrible barbarity 
that had been, and had not been, enacted 
in Bulgarian villages. The agitation was, 
however, simply a party move and nothing 
more. It was based neither on humanity 
nor philanthropy. Mr. Gladstone saw that 
the occasion was favourable, by disparaging 
the Turk, to decry the Eastern policy of the 
Conservative government He penned tracts 
full of violent verbosity, he made speeches 
by the furlong, he vowed tliat the hated 
Ottoman should be expelled from Europe 
"bag and baggage." The whole thing, 
however, was, as we have said, simply a 
party move, and inspired neither by a love 
of mercy, toleration, nor Christianity. The 
Liberals wanted a good "cry" to work upon 
the feelings of the country, and the " Bul- 
garian atrocities" gave it them. As for the 
pure love of humonity, on which it was 
asserted that the agitation was based, the 
less said the better. Becent events have 
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proved that when Russia is the aggressor 
and not Turkey, and when the victims are 
only Poles and Jews instead of disaffected 
Bulgarians, Mr. Gladstone and his followers 
can be as supremely indifferent to " atroci- 
ties " as if they themselves had warred in 
Central Asia or had suppressed a revolt in 
Warsaw. 

Mr. Disraeli was not to be deceived by 
the agitation set on foot, or turned from 
his purpose. He did not consider himself 
bound to believe every bit of chatter cir- 
culated by newspaper correspondents, or 
every story told by travelling clergy, who 
had mistaken wisps of straw on hop poles, 
to frighten away crows, as unhappy Bulga- 
rians impaled by the " unspeakable Turk." 
He knew that deeds of cruelty had been 
committed in Bulgaria by the Porte, from 
the despatches he received from the Eng- 
lish ambassador at Constantinople. He was 
not surprised at the facts recorded, for 
he knew how Eastern powers, and also for 
the matter of that how Western powers, 
suppress a dangerous insurrection ; yet, he 
deeply regretted the enormities that had 
been perpetrated, and had sternly counselled 
the Porte to resort to more moderate meas- 
ures. From time to time he was called 
upon, as the insurrection proceeded, to 
state what he knew of the alleged crimes 
committed in Bulgaria. Deriving his infor- 
mation from official sources instead of 
from daily journals; and being a responsible 
minister of the crown, and not an imaginative 
correspondent, Mr. Disraeli was naturally 
guarded in his answers. Shortly after the 
• revolt had broken out, and when the columns 
of the newspapers were full of the cruelties 
perpetrated by the Turkish troops in the 
suppression of the insurrection, he had been 
asked by Mr. W. E. Forster whether such 
distressing statements were true? The 
prime minister replied (June 26, 1876) that 
he had no information which justified such 
statements. 

" Some time ago," he said, " when troubles 
first commenced in Bulgaria, they appear 
to have begun by strangers entering the 



country and burning the villages without 
reference to religion or race. The Turkish 
government at that time had no regular 
troops in Bulgaria, and the inhabitants of 
course were obliged to defend themselves. 
The persons who are called Bashi-bazouks 
and Circassians are persons who had settled 
in the country, and had a stake in it I 
have not the slightest doubt myself that 
the war, if you can call it a war, between 
the invaders and the Bashi-bazouks and 
the Circassians, was carried on with great 
ferocity.* One can easily understand, under 
the circumstances under which these out- 
rages occurred, and with such populations, 
that that might happen. I am told that 
no quarter was given ; and no doubt scenes 
took place which we must all entirely 
deplore. But in the month of May the 
attention of Sir Henry Elliot (the English 
ambassador at Constantinople) was called 
to this state of things from some information 
which reached him, and he immediately 
communicated with the Porte, who at once 
ordered some regular troops to repair to 
Bulgaria, and steps to be taken by which 
the action of the Bashi-bazouks and Cir- 
cassians might be arrested. Very shortly 
after the disturbances in Bulgaria seem to 

* *' The Turkish goyemment has been nnjastlj denounced 
for having placed Circassian colonies in Bulgaria, purposely 
to oppress and keep down the Christians. This is one 
of those reckless accusations that have been made by the 
advocates of Russia in England, and by no one else. The 
facts were these. A large Mohammedan population were 
driven by the Russians from the Caucasus. The Turkish 
government received these people hospitably and placed 
them in different parts of the empire. Some had lands and 
villages assigned to them in Bulgaria proper, others to the 
south of the Balkan ; some in Asia Minor, others in Meso- 
potamia. Whether placed near Mussulmans or Christians, 
they unfortunately showed the same propensities ; the same 
complaints are made against them in Mesopotamia as in 
Bulgaria. But it must be remembered that they came 
infuriated and smarting from Russian tyranny, and they 
were at one time the favourite heroes of the same persons in 
England who are now making similar heroes of the Monte- 
negrins, and who would have been the first to denounce the 
Turks, had they not hospitably received and treated the 
Circassians. Montenegrins are not less cruel in their treat- 
ment of Mussulmans, than Circassians are of Christians; 
witness the noses of mutilated Turks which they treasared 
up in the late war, as an American Indian bis trophies of 
scalps. All such barbarians should and must be kept down 
with a strong hand; and the Turkish government oould 
have little difficulty in disarming the Circassians, and com- 
pelling them to abstain from molesting their neighbours." — 
Quarterly Review The EatUm Que$tion, January 1877. 
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have ceased. That is all the information 
1 have to give the right hon. gentleman on 
the subject ; and I will merely repeat that 
the information which we have at various 
times received does not justify the statements 
made in the newspapers he has named" 

Still, the history of the Bulgarian insur- 
rection continued to be written, not from 
official state papers, but from the gossip 
nnd chatter of **'our own correspondent." 
Every morning the newspapers served up 
new horrors, and satisfied to the full 
the craving for the morbid their sickly 
romancing had excited. The reports of the 
English consuls in Turkey, and the des- 
patches from Constantinople commenting 
upon the cruelties that had been practised 
in the suppression of the insurrection, were 
anything but pleasant reading; yet, com- 
pared with the narratives of the professional 
horror-monger, they faded away into in- 
significance. Men were imprisoned and 
tortured, women were grossly outraged, 
children were tossed about on bayonets, 
girls were sold as slaves, whole villages 
were depopulated; houses, farms, and mon- 
asteries were burnt to the ground, and 
their inmates forced back in the flames — 
in short, the fiends of hell had been let 
loose, and were confining their labours to 
Bulgaria. Again Mr. Disraeli was asked, 
by Mr. W. K Forster, had these atrocities 
really occurred ? 

"With respect to the reports of the 
terrible atrocities," said the prime minister 
(July 10, 1876), "to which the right 
hon. gentleman has referred, I would still 
express a hope that when we become 
better informed — I would express this 
hope for the sake of human nature 
itself — ^when we are thoroughly informed 
of what has occurred, it will be found 
that the statements are scarcely warranted. 
The House must recollect that we are. in 
constant communication with our ambas- 
sador at Constantinople. Every day we 
hear from him. Sir Henry Elliot is not 
a man to be insensible to such terrible 
projeedinga On the contrary, he is a 



stern assertor of humanity ; and I know 
no man who would more firmly and 
energetically interfere, if he were aware 
of events such as those to which the 
right hon. gentleman has referred. We 
are also represented in the seats of dis- 
turbance by gentlemen, as Her Majesty's 
consuls, eminent for their abilities and 
high character — at Belgrade, at Ragusa, 
at Cettinje, and at other places; we are 
in constant communication with those 
gentlemen, and certainly no information 
of the kind has as yet reached Her Ma- 
jesty's government. That there have been 
proceedings of an atrocious character in 
Bulgaria I never for a moment doubted. 
Wars of insfurrection are always atrocious. 
These are not wars carried on by regular 
troops — in this case not even by irregular 
troops — but by a sort of posse coniitatus of 
an armed population. We know in our 
own experience that one of our colonies, 
an ancient colony of England — Jamaica — 
was the scene of transactions, and of a 
panic which always accompanies insurrec- 
tion, which no one can look back upon 
without horror. I cannot doubt that 
atrocities have been committed in Bul- 
garia ; but that girls were sold into slavery, 
or that more than 10,000 persons have 
been imprisoned, I doubt. In fact I doubt 
whether there is prison accommodation for 
so many, or that torture has been practised 
on a great scale among an oriental people 
who seldom, I believe, resort to torture, 
but generally terminate their connection 
with culprits in a more expeditious manner. 
I can only repeat that every effort will be 
made by Her Majesty's government, and — 
as hon. gentlemen will see when the papers 
are before them — has already been made to 
impress on the government of Constan- 
tinople that the utmost efforts should be 
made to mitigate as much as possible the 
terrible scenes that are now inevitably 
occurring." 

Undoubtedly at tliis time deeds of cruelty 
had been committed in Bulgaria by the 
Turks, which had not yet reached the ears 
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of the government. It was not the business 
of Mr. Disraeli to peruse the newspapers, 
and to listen to every piece of "Kjoffee-house 
babble " that was brought to him, and shape 
his policy accordingly. He was a minister, 
and not a mere politician; and he could 
only speak upon what he knew from oflScial 
despatches. His information could only be 
derived from state papers, and not from 
newspapers. The newspaper correspondent 
might write a true account, or he might 
write an imaginative account; but the 
ambassador, at the risk of his diplomatic 
reputation, had to furnish particulars drawn 
from authentic sources, which were to serve 
as a brief to the minister. Until those 
particulars reached him, Mr. Disraeli was 
justified in limiting his statements strictly 
to the official information he possessed. 
What the despatches revealed he disclosed, 
but he declined to consult any other source 
for his knowledge. A few days after his 
last statement, the necessary documents 
arrived from Constantinople, and he pro- 
ceeded (July 17, 1876) to lay their contents 
before the House. The case appeared very 
different from the one-sided sensational 
accounts in the daily journals. Atrocities 
had been perpetrated by both parties. The 
Bulgarians, encouraged by revolutionary 
agents, inspired by Eussia and the " secret 
societies," had risen in revolt, and Turkish 
troops had endeavoured to crush out the 
disaffection. Villages had been burnt, and 
farms ravaged by the Bulgarians and the 
Circassians — ** a courageous and armed 
population" had taken matters into their 
own bauds and avenged themselves. "There 
is no doubt," said Mr. Disraeli, " from the 
evidence before the House, that acts on 
both sides, as necessarily would be the case 
under such circumstances, were equally 
terrible and atrocious." Then he came to 
the horrors which had been recorded with 
such sickly details — how villages had been 
pillaged and burnt, how Bulgarian girls and 
children had been sold publicly as slaves, 
how women had been violated, how cart- 
loads of the heads of murdered women and 



children had been boastfully paraded in 
the streets by the Bashi-bazouks after each 
defeat, and the rest The government had 
at once written to the ambassador at Con- 
stantinople as to the truth of these infernal 
deeds. The replies from Sir Henry Elliot 
had been received, and Mr. Disraeli pro- 
ceeded to read extracts to the Housa Let 
us listen to some of them: — 

"The excesses committed in the sup- 
pression of the insurrection have been 
very great, as was inevitable from the 
nature of the force which the Porte was 
in the first emergency obliged to employ ; 
but it is equally certain that the details 
which have been given, coming almost 
exchisively from JRussian and Bulgarian 
sources, are so monstrously exaggerated as 
to deprive them of much claim to attention. 
Cases of revolting cruelty have been men- 
tioned to me in such a circumstantial 
manner as to make it almost impossible 
to doubt the truth, but which proved on 
investigation to be entirely fictitious ; and 
without impartial agents on the spot I am 
unable to say more than that I am satisfied 
that while great atrocities have been com- 
mitted both by Turks upon Christians and 
Christians upon Turks, the former have 
been by far the greatest, although the 
Christians were undoubtedly the first to 
commence them." Again, "For weeks 
past," writes Sir Henry, " I have never seen 
one of the Turkish ministers without insist- 
ing upon the necessity of at once putting 
an end to the excesses, and the answer has 
been invariably the sama They [the 
Turkish ministers] deny that the cruelties 
have been upon a scale at all approaching 
to what they are represented; they point 
out that the horrors committed upon 
Turkish women and children are passed 
over in silence ; and they plead that they 
had no alternative but to use the irregular 
force at their disposal to put down an 
unprovoked insurrection fomented from 
abroad, the authors of which are responsible 
for the sufiferings which have been entailed 
upon both Christians and Mohammedans." 
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And again, " I asked whether any of the 
Greek agents in Bulgaria had spoken of 
children being sold as slaves, and he replied 
that none of them had spoken of it." The 
English ambassador then went on to say 
that the instigators of the insurrection had 
begun by committing atrocities on Moham- 
medans and burning Bulgarian villages, in 
order to create exasperation between the 
two races ; that the reports as to wholesale 
slaughter had been much exaggerated ; and 
that he had heard nothing of the cartloads 
of heads being paraded, or of young women 
being publicly sold. So much for the 
difference between the romancings of a 
newspaper article and the reality of a state 
paper. Mr. Disraeli was right to found 
his statements, not upon the information 
of the journalist, but upon that of the 
diplomatist. 

The subject was not permitted, however, 
to be shelved, and further refutation was 
considered necessary. It had been shown 
upon evidence that could not be disputed 
that if the Turk was guilty of perpetrating 
enormities, the Bulgarian was equally guilty ; 
that the revolt had been stirred up by 
Russia for her own ends ; that little faith 
could be placed in the accounts furnished 
by either side ; and that the Porte, provided 
the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman empire were maintained, was 
willing to redress grievances and institute 
reforms. The friends of Russia were not 
satisfied, and required further information. 
On the order for the third reading of the 
Appropriation Bill (August 11, 1876), Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley, the member for Poole, 
censured the government for their delay 
in obtaining information from Bulgaria, and 
for the manner in which they were uphold- 
ing the interests of Turkey. He believed, he 
said, in the truth of all the charges of cruelty 
against the Porte, and he severely criticised 
the conduct of Sir Henry Elliot in refuting 
them. Turkey had been supported by Eng- 
land long enough, and should now be aban- 
doned. " In my opinion," said Mr. Ashley, 
''the best thing that could happen for 
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Turkey would be that her Christian pro- 
vinces, which, under the present system 
formed a gangrened limb, should be entirely 
separated from her and formed into free 
and independent states, which would act 
as a barrier between herself and the rest 
of Europe." Mr. W. K Forster and Sir 
William Harcourt took the same view, 
and were equally credulous as to the nature 
and extent of the Bulgarian atrocities, and 
equally complimentary to our ambassador 
at Constantinople. Upon Sir William 
Harcourt taking his seat, Mr. Disraeli 
rose to reply. He blamed Mr. Ashley for 
the indirect course he was pursuing. 

" Sir," he said, " the hon. gentleman the 
member for Poole has called attention to an 
important and interesting subject to-night 
in a manner very irregular, I think, not to 
say unprecedented. If the hon. gentleman 
really believes that the conduct of Her 
Majesty's government with respect to these 
transactions and of the queen's ambassador 
is deserving of censure and disapprobation, 
I think he ought to have come forward with 
a distinct motion on the subject Although 
we are on the point of prorogation, he 
knows enough of me to know that my 
advice to the sovereign would be not to 
prorogue parliament if he desired to chal- 
lenge our policy ; and even in a House like 
this, if he had given notice, the opinion of 
the House of Commons might be taken 
about it. It appears to me to be a course 
scarcely, I should think, pleasant to a man 
of a mind such as I believe is possessed by 
the hon. gentleman, to avail himself of a 
parliamentary privilege, which I do not care 
to admit or deny, to insinuate an offensive 
opinion upon the advisers of the crown and 
upon the conduct of absent ambassadors, 
when he knows we have no means, in the 
present state of affairs, of testing the opinioi 
of parliament or of the country upon the 
subject. Let me at once place before the 
House what I believe is the true view of 
the circumstances which principally interest 
us to-night; for after the Rhodian eloquence 
to which we have just listened, it is rather 

47 
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difficult for the House to see clearly the 
point which is before it The queen's 
ambassador at Constantinople, who has at 
all times no easy duty to fulfil, found him- 
self at the end of April and in the first 
three weeks of May in a position of extreme 
difficulty and danger. Affairs in Constan- 
tinople never had assumed — at least in our 
time, certainly — a more perilous character. 
It was difficult to ascertain what was going 
to happen. But that something was going 
to happen, and something of a character 
which might disturb the relations of the 
Porte with all the powers of Europe, and 
might even bring about a revolution the 
effect of which would be felt in distant 
countries, there was no doubt The House 
is well acquainted with the train of strange 
incidents which occurred, all of them events 
that tried the intelligence, the vigilance, and 
the thought of our ambassador there to 
the utmost ; and in circumstances of great 
difficulty I think he showed an intelligence, 
a courage, and a calmness which were highly 
beneficial to the course of public affairs. 
The hon. and learned gentleman [Sir 
William Harcourt] who has just addressed 
us in so learned and powerful an oration 
— well, I speak what I feel : I look upon 
him as one of the chief orators of the 
House, although he sometimes lavishes, 
as he has done on this occasion, his great 
powers upon subjects which are not quite 
adequate to the treatment In the present 
instance the hon. and learned gentleman 
has made one assumption throughout his 
speech — that there has been no com- 
munication whatever between the queen's 
ambassador at Constantinople and Her 
Majesty's ministers upon the subject in 
discussion ; that we never heard of these 
affairs until the newspapers published 
accounts which were brought under the 
notice of both Houses of Parliament, and 
from that assumption he draws all those 
inferences, so flattering to Her Majesty's 
government, which have been recently 
communicated to the Housa 
"The state of the facts is the reverse. 



From the very first period that these trans- 
actions occurred — from the very conmience- 
ment — the ambassador was in constant 
communication with Her Majesty's govern- 
ment {Cries of* No, No!") Why, that may 
be proved by the papers on the tabla 
Throughout the months oj May and June the 
ambassador is constantly referring to the 
atrocities occurring in Bulgaria, and to the re- 
peated protests which he is making to the Turk- 
ish government, and informing Her Majesty's 
government of interviews and conversations 
with the Grand Vizier on that subject 

" The hon. and learned gentleman says, 
that when questions were addressed to me 
in this House I was perfectly ignorant of 
what was taking place. But that is exactly 
the question which we have to decide to- 
night I say we were not perfectly ignorant 
of what was taking place, and that is the 
very point I am now calling attention to. 
I say, during all this period we were, I 
will not say daily, but constantly receiving 
communications from Her Majesty's ambas- 
sador informing us of what was occurring 
in Bulgaria, and apprising the government 
of the steps he took to counteract evil 
consequences. What did take place was 
this : — ^When certain statements were made 
in this House we said we were in constant 
communication with Sir Henry Elliot, and 
that the information which reached us did 
not warrant the statements that were made. 
I agree with my hon. friend the under- 
secretary of state for foreign affairs [Mr. 
Bourke], who has on two occasions addressed 
himself to the subject with great know- 
ledge and ability, that even the slightest 
estimate of the horrors that occurred in 
Bulgaria is quite sufficient to excite the 
indignation of the country and of parlia- 
ment ; but when you come to say we were 
ignorant of all that was occurring and did 
nothing to counteract it, because we said in 
answer to questions that the information 
which had reached us did not warrant the 
statements that were quoted in the House 
— ^these are two entirely different questions; 
and therefore it becomes us to consider 
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what were the statements made in this 
House. 

"In the newspaper which had been 
referred to, the first account was, if I recol- 
lect aright, that 30,000 or 32,000 persons 
had been slain ; that 10,000 persons were 
in prison. It was also stated that 1000 
girls had been sold in the open market, that 
forty girls had been burnt alive in a stable, 
and that cartloads of human heads had been 
paraded through the streets of the cities of 
Bulgaria. These were some of, though not 
all the statements made; and I was perfectly 
justified in saying that the information 
which had reached us did not justify those 
statements, and therefore we believed them 
to be exaggerated. Is that fact true, or is 
it not ? Now that we have arrived at a 
position in some degree to realize the truth 
of the terrible results that did occur, is 
the truth most like what we believed to be 
the case, or that which was brought forward 
as the foundation of the questions of the 
right hon. gentleman [Mr. W. R Forster]? 
I maintain that the statements we made 
in parliament were quite justified. Lord 
Derby telegraphed* to Sir Henry Elliot a 
second account, which appeared in the 
Daily News, stating that in the Tatar- 
Bazardjik district six Bulgarian cartloads 
of heads of women and children were 
boastfully paraded, and that young women 
were regular articles of traffic, and were 
being sold publicly in the villages by Tartars 
and Turks. Lord Derby added that it was 
very important that Her Majesty's ministers 
should be able to reply to the inquiries 
made in parliament respecting these and 
other statements, and directed Sir Henry 
Elliot to inquire by telegram of consuls, 
and report as soon as he could. All the 
statements in this second account are untrue. 
There never were forty maidens locked up 
in a stable and burnt alive. That was 
ascertained with great care by Mr. Baring,-f" 
and I am surprised that the right hon. 

• July 18, 1876. 

f Mr. Walter Baring had been nent to Adrianople, July 10, 
1d76, to report upon the atrocities. 



gentleman the member for Bradford should 
still speak of it as a statement in which he 
had confidence. I believe it is an entire 
fabrication. I believe, also, it is an entire 
fabrication that 1000 young women were 
sold in the market as slaves. We have not 
received the slightest evidence of a single 
sale, even in those journals on which the 
right hon. gentleman the member for Brad- 
ford founded his erratic speech. 

" I have been attacked for saying that I 
did not believe that it was possible to have 
10,000 persons in prison in Bulgaria. So 
far as I can ascertain from the papers, there 
never could have been more than 3000. 
As to the 10,000 cases of torture, what 
evidence is there of any case of torture ? 
We know very well there has been con- 
siderable slaughter; that there must have 
been isolated and individual cases of most 
atrocious rapine, and outrages of a most 
atrocious kind ; but still we have had com- 
munication with Sir Henry Elliot, and he 
has always assumed from what he knew 
that these cases of individual rapine and 
outrage were occurring. He knew that 
civil war was carried on there under con- 
ditions of brutality which unfortunately 
are not unprecedented in that coimtry; 
and the question is, whether the informa- 
tion we had justified the extravagant state- 
ments repeated in parliament which no one 
pretends to uphold and defend. We were 
asked if we had information which justified 
us in supposing they were authentic. We 
replied that we were in daily communica- 
tion with our ambassador, who was in con- 
stant communication with consuls, and that 
nothing which reached us warranted those 
extravagant statements which nobody now 
professes to believe. The hon. and learned 
gentleman kindly excused me for not hav- 
ing seen the report of Consul Reade,J on 
the score of my multifarious duties ; but I 
do not think my multifarious duties are 
any excuse for the neglect of business, and 

tThis report is dated June 16, 1876. It stated that it 
waA an object with the Turks to diminiih the Bulgarians as 
much as possible. 
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I can assure the House there is not a 
despatch which reaches or leaves the 
country which it is not my intention to 
see, and I scrupulously fulfil that duty. 
But it is a remarkable circumstance that 
that despatch of Consul Eeade, through no 
inadvertence of mine, was forwarded to 
another person. A delay arose, and it never 
reached me until ten days after the question 
was asked. I wish to vindicate myself on 
that point. 

"The hon. and learned gentleman has 
done full justice to the Bulgarian atrocities. 
He has assumed as absolutely true every- 
thing that criticism and more authentic 
information had modified, and in some 
instances had proved not merely to be 
exaggerations, but to be absolute false- 
hoods. And then tlie hon. and learned 
gentleman says, ' By your policy you have 
depopulated a province.' Well, sir, cer- 
tainly the slaughter of 12,000 individuals, 
whether Turks or Bulgarians, whether they 
were innocent peasants or even brigands, 
is a horrible event which no one can think 
of without emotion. But when I remember 
that the population of Bulgaria is 3,700,000 
persons, and that it is a very large country, 
is it not a most extravagant abuse of rhetoric 
to say that the slaughter of so considerable 
a number as 12,000 persons is the depopu- 
lation of a province ? Well, but then the 
hon. and learned gentleman makes a severe 
attack upon the hon. gentleman the under 
secretary of state, because he referred as an 
authority to the Levant Herald.^ Now, the 
Levant Herald is a newspaper which, I 
believe, is of considerable authority, and is 
distinguished for its authentic information. 
That article in the Levant Herald I may not 
have read with all the critical acumen of 
the hon. and learned member for Oxford ; 
but certainly, as I read it, there were many 
points which I felt as I went on were sub- 
stantiated by official papers, the whole of 
which, I believe, are now on the table of 

* The Levant Herald took the government view of these 
ttrocities, whilst the Daily News was the organ which in- 
spired the Oppoeition and famished it with statements. 



the House. And I cannot understand how 
it is that those who are so ready sometimes 
to exaggerate the importauce of newspaper 
communications, and to assert, as two hon. 
gentlemen, members of the late government, 
have done this evening, that they are more 
authentic than diplomatic despatches,should 
say that the Dailj/ News should be such an 
absolutely infallible authority upon those 
matters, and that the Levant Herald should 
be flouted and treated with all the scorn 
which the hon. and learned member for 
Oxford has poured upon it I cannot see 
why the information of the Levant Herald 
is to be treated in that manner. It is to be 
weighed fairly. Its statements are not to 
be accepted without adequate consideration; 
but I do not place it, as regards having 
confidence in its information, lower than 
any other newspaper. And I have always 
heard — I know it was so in old times: I 
do not know myself if it be so at present — 
that it was an authority much looked up 
to ; and I have never heard anything about 
its management or character to give any 
reason to treat its authority with contempt 
But when I find its statements agree and 
tally with the statements in the published 
despatches, I naturally say that it gives me 
a prejudice in favour of its veracity. And 
I have no doubt, sir, that if the Levant 
Herald were to publish some evidence 
to-morrow which would tell in favour of 
the views of the right hon. gentleman the 
member for Bradford,or the hon. and learned 
gentleman the member for Oxford, we 
should have that journal held up as con- 
taining infallible proof of the fact, and 
who should dare attempt to depreciate its 
authority or question its veracity? We 
should have had nothing but high laudation, 
instead of the denouncing phrases which 
fell upon us to-night. 

** Well, the hon. and learned gentleman 
said also that Her Majesty's government 
had incurred a responsibility which is 
not possessed by any other country, as 
regards our relations with Turkey and 
our influence with the Turks. I say 
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we have incurred no responsibility which 
is not shared with us by all the other 
contracting powers to the treaty of Paris. 
I utterly disclaim any peculiar responsi- 
bility. He asks, why did we not send a 
consul to Philippopolis at once \ and why 
did we not at once appoint a military 
attach^ to the Turkish army? Why should 
we have sent a consular agent to Philip- 
popolis ? Why send a military attach^ to 
the Turkish army ? To do so does not 
involve us in any peculiar responsibility — 
it is only the exercise by Her Majesty of 
one of her rights and duties. It has noth- 
ing to do with treaties or with diplomatic 
responsibility. Her Majesty has the right 
to send a consular agent to any place she 
thinks fit, and she has a right, if the 
sovereign of the country agrees to it, to 
send a military attach^ to the armies of 
the belligerents. The very fact, that we were 
obliged properly to appeal to the Porte 
for their permission before we appointed 
General Kemball, shows that it was no 
intrusion and no undue or unjust inter- 
ference with the government of the country, 
but that we were only fulfilling our duties 
as an independent state in connection with 
another independent state ; and to attempt 
to mix up those two simple acts on the part 
of the queen with diplomatic engagements, 
and responsibility of a peculiar nature aris- 
ing from those diplomatic engagements, is 
really to introduce a preposterous element 
into the debate. I am asked why it is that, 
because we have in August agreed to send 
a vice-consul to Philippopolis, we did not 
do so in May ? Does any one believe that 
if a vice-consul had been sent to Philip- 
popolis in May, it would have prevented 
the disastrous events that have occurred ? 
It is quite impossible to suppose anything 
of the kind. What we have done now, in a 
place where I am sorry to say we have no 
commercial relations, will at least lay the 
basis of some better means of communica- 
tion in that country ; and we should have 
better communication with Turkey at pre- 
sent if, unfortunately, some years back there 



had not been a Liberal assault on the con- 
sular system which reduced the number of 
Turkish vice-consuls, 

"The hon. and learned gentleman told 
the government, 'There is a question now 
which you must face, and that question is, 
why do you stand out as an obstacle to the 
settlement of a great question from pure 
jealousy of Ilussia ? ' I should like to 
know, in the first place, what is this 
great question to the settlement of which 
we stand out as an obstacle ? The hon. 
and learned member, although he has 
seldom had greater command of eloquence, 
and although he appears to have given the 
subject great consideration, never told us 
what the real question was; and when he 
taunted us so indignantly with being an 
obstacle to the settlement of this great 
question, he never ventured to define it, 
except, indeed, that he did intimate that 
it was the duty of England, in combination 
with Eussia and the other powers, to expel 
the whole Turkish nation from eastern 
Europe. That an hon. and learned gentle- 
man, once a member of a government, and 
an ornament of that government, and one 
who would in future be one of our eminent 
statesmen, that after having experienced a 
sense of political responsibility, he should 
get up on the last day of the session, and 
with the conviction that from his glowing 
and animated words the country might be 
disturbed for the next six months at least, 
should counsel, as the solution of all these 
difiiculties, that Her Majesty's government 
should enter into an immediate combi- 
nation to expel the Turkish nation from 
eastern Europe, does indeed surprise me. 
And because we are not prepared to enter 
into a scheme so Quixotic as that would be, 
we are held up by the hon. and learned 
gentleman and the right hon. gentleman 
the member for Bradford as having given 
our moral, not to say our material assistance, 
to the Turkish people and the Turkish 
government We are always treated as if 
we had some peculiar alliance with tlie 
Turkish government, as if we were their 
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peculiar friends, and even as if we were 
expected to uphold them in any enormity 
they might commit. - 1 want to know what 
evidence there is of that, what interest we 
have in such a thing. We are, it is true, 
the allies of the Sultan of Turkey — so is 
Russia, so is Austria, so is France, and so 
are others. We are also their partners in 
a tripartite treaty, in which we not only 
generally, hut singly, guarantee with France 
and Austria the territorial integrity of 
Turkey, These are our engagements, and 
they are the engagements that we endeavour 
to fulfU. And if these engagements, reno- 
vated and repeated only four years ago by 
the wisdom of Europe, are to be treated 
by the hon. and learned gentleman as idle 
wind and chaff, and if we are to be told 
that our political duty is by force to expel 
the Turks to the other side of the Bosphorus, 
then politics cease to be an art, statesman- 
ship becomes a mere mockery ; and instead 
of being a House of Commons faithful 
to its traditions, and which is always 
influenced, I have ever thought, by sound 
principles of policy, whoever may be its 
leaders, we had better at once resolve our- 
selves into one of those revolutionary clubs 
which settle all political and social questions 
with the same ease as the hon. and learned 
member. 

" Sir, we refused to join in the Berlin 
Note, because we were convinced that if we 
made that step we should very soon see 
a material interference in Turkey; and 
we were not of opinion that by a system 
of material guarantees the great question 
which the hon. and learned gentleman has 
adverted to, would be solved either for the 
general welfare of the world or for the 
interests of England, which after all must 
be our sovereign care. The Gov. mment of 
the Porte was never for a moment misled 
by the arrival of the British fleet at Besika 
Bay. They were perfectly aware when that 
fleet came there, thai it was not to prop up 
any decaying and obsolete government, nor 
did its presence there sanction any of those 
enormities which are the subjects of our 



painful discussion to-night What may be- 
the fate of the eastern part of Europe it 
would be arrogant for me to speculate upon ; 
and if I had any thoughts on the subject, I 
trust I should not be so imprudent or so 
indiscreet as to take this opportunity to 
express them. But I am sure that as long 
as England is ruled by English parties who 
understand the principles on which our 
empire is founded, and who are resolved to 
maintain that empire, our influence in that 
part of the world can never be looked upon 
with indifference. If it should happen that 
the government which controls the greater 
portion of those fair lands is found to be 
incompetent for its purpose, neither Eng- 
land nor any of the great powers will shrink 
from fulfilling the high political and moral 
duty which will then devolve upon them. 

" But, sir, we must not jump at conclu- 
sions so quickly as is now the fashion. 
There is nothing to justify us in talking in 
such a vein of Turkey as has, and is being, 
at this moment entertained. The present 
is a state of affairs which requires the most 
vigilant examination and the most careful 
management But those who suppose that 
England ever would uphold, or at this 
moment particularly is upholding Turkey, 
from blind superstition and from a want of 
sympathy with the highest aspirations of 
humanity, are deceived. What our duty is 
at this critical moment is to maintain the 
empire of England, Nor will we ever agree 
to any step, though it may obtain for a 
moment comparative quiet and a false pros- 
perity, that hazards the existence of that 
empire." 

This speech possesses a peculiar in- 
terest It was the last which Mr. Disraeli 
was to deliver in the House of Ck)mmons — 
in that chamber where he had won his 
most brilliant successes, and where for 
well-nigh forty years he had been among 
the most prominent of its members. The 
secret of his elevation had been well 
kept Mr. Disraeli was in the popular 
chamber to a late hour; he made no 
reference to the new honours about to 
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be conferred upon him; he took his seat 
and entered into the conduct of public 
business as if no change was about to 
take place in his life; then he delivered 
the speech above given, and when he had 
ended, quietly took up his hat and walked 
out of the House — never to return again 
as a member. The next morning it was 
announced that Mr. Disraeli had been 
raised to the peerage as Earl of Beacons- 
field and Viscount Hughenden. No one 
grudged him his coronet. Both friend and 
foe felt that the late leader of the House 
of Commons had well deserved the honour 
bestowed on him, and that it was a fitting 
end to a brilliant but arduous career. The 
only regret expressed was that the new 
earl had no son upon whom the title 
could descend, to perpetuate the name 
and services of so distinguished a father. 
A few also thought how dull would be 
the House of Commons now that its most 
finished orator, whose wit and keen in- 
vective had so often in the past enlivened 
many a dreary debate, had passed to 
" another place." 

One duty as a commoner still remained 
for Mr. Disraeli to perform, to thank the 
constituency which in prosperity or adver- 



sity had ever been true and unswerving 
in its loyalty to his interests. 

"Gentlemen, — The queen having been graciously 
pleased to summon me to the House of Peers, I 
return to you the trust which for so many years 
you have confided to me as your member in the 
House of Commons, an assembly in which I have 
passed the greatest part of my life. It has been 
a period of trying occasions and memorable events, 
and if I have been permitted to take some part in 
their management and control, next to the favour 
of our sovereign I am deeply conscious I am in- 
debted for that opportunity to the fidelity of your 
feelings. Throughout my public life I have aimed 
at two chief results. Not insensible to the prin- 
ciple of progress, I have endeavoured to reconcile 
change with that respect for tradition which is 
one of the main elements of our social strength; 
and in external afifairs I have endeavoured to 
develop and strengthen our empire, believing that 
a combination of achievement and responsibility 
elevates the character and condition of a people. 
It is not without emotion that I terminate a 
connection endeared to me by many memories 
and many ties; but I have the consolation of 
recollecting that, though I cease to be your 
member, I shall still have the happiness of living 
among you, and that though not directly your 
representative, I may yet, in another House of 
Parliament, have the privilege of guarding over 
your interests and your honour. — Your deeply 
obliged and ever faithful servant, 

B. DiARAELI. 
HuGiiKKDKN, August 21, 1876." 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 



The Eastern question, as interpreted by 
Lord Beaconsfield, signified the mainten- 
ance of the integrity and independence of 
Turkey, and the protection of our Indian 
empire against any prospects of Eussian 
aggression. To prevent the Muscovite from 
establishing himself at Constantinople, and 
from attaining a dominant influence over 
dynastic intrigues in Afghanistan, were 
the two prominent features of the foreign 
policy of the late prime minister. The 
Turk, like the Afghan, was to be upheld, 
not because he was a favoured specimen of 
humanity, but because he was a political 
necessity. The existence of the Ottoman 
empire, and of the turbulent region of 
Afghanistan, was supported by England, 
not on account of any intrinsic value those 
countries might possess, but simply because 
they served as barriers to the ever marching 
south of the Eussian in Europe and in Asia. 
If Turkey were allowed to fall by the great 
powers, in the scramble for the partitioned 
provinces Eussia would find herself at 
Constantinople, and in possession of the 
Dardanellea With Eussia at Constan- 
tinople, she would be a source of constant 
menace to England. The Black Sea would 
be one vast lake for the Czar to concen- 
trate the whole of his naval strength and 
resources, which might at any time have 
orders to steam out of the Dardanelles and 
bear down upon our ships in the Mediter- 
ranean, and thus gravely put in jeopardy 
our direct route to India. The existence 
of a powerful Eussian fleet stationed in 
the Black Sea, with the command of the 
Dardanelles, would compel England to have 
recourse to what Lord Palmerston called 
the "mauvaise plaisanterie" of keeping a 
fleet, equal in strength to that of Eussia, 



perpetually riding at anchor in some con- 
venient bay of Asia Minor, to check any 
aggressive tactics that might be put into 
operation. The possession of Constantin- 
ople by the Czar would inflict a blow upon 
Turkish rule from which it would never 
recover; and the inevitable result would 
be the gradual absorption of Asia Minor 
by Eussia, and her certain march south- 
wards in Central Asia to the Himalayas. 

Such being the view of the Eastern 
question as arrived at by Lord Beacons- 
field, the object of his foreign policy was to 
prevent any power obtaining possession of 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles, which 
in that position might be enabled to act 
injuriously to English interests. And the 
only power which, in the event of the decline 
of Turkey in Europe, would become mistress 
of her dominions would be our great rival 
in the East, Eussia. The maintenance of 
the Ottoman empire was therefore an ab- 
solute necessity for the preservation of the 
imperial interests of England. No one 
more candidly admitted that reforms were 
necessary in Turkish rule than Lord 
Beaconsfield. He complained that the 
Ottoman government was grossly corrupt, 
that the Christians laboured under griev- 
ances which demanded redress, and that 
the dominant Ottomans did not display the 
lenity which was desirable, in their rule 
over those of their fellow- subjects who 
were sprung from a difierent race and 
held a difierent faith. That the Ottoman 
empire should be compelled to introduce 
reforms in its system of government. Lord 
Beaconsfield was among the first to demand; 
but he declined to sanction any course which 
should make Eussia the sole dictator of 
terms to the Turk, or lead to her becoming 
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mistress of European Turkey, or permit her 
agents to foment discontent in order to 
hasten the disintegration of the empire 
she so much desired According to Lord 
Beaconsfield, since it was necessary for the 
security of English interests, Turkey was 
to remain entire and independent. All the 
grievances complained of by the Christians 
could be redressed, all the reforms desired 
could be effected, without pandering to 
fiussian scheming and agitation, and with- 
out creating any disturbance of the political 
state of Eastern Europe. 

Meanwhile revolt and intrigue were 
doing their best to favour the ambition 
of Kussia. The insurgents were still 
holding their own against the Turks; 
an outbreak had occurred in Salonica, in 
which the consuls of Germany and France 
had lost their lives; and the English fleet was 
ordered to anchor in Besika Bay, so as to 
afford protection in case of need to British 
residents in Constantinople. Abdul Aziz, 
who had set himself up in opposition to 
the reforms demanded by young Turkey, 
was deposed by his ministers, and his 
nephew reigned in his stead as Sultan 
Morad V.; and the revolutionary com- 
mittees were as active as ever in fomenting 
discord in the disaffected provinces, and in 
employing all their wiles to frustrate the 
efforts of diplomacy : for during these 
exciting times diplomacy had not been 
idle. On the failure of the Andrassy 
Note the chancellors of the three Imperial 
courts — Prince Gortschakoff representing 
Kussia, Count Andrassy Austria, and Prince 
Bismarck Germany — met at Berlin, and 
framed the well-known Berlin memoran- 
dum. In this document the Porte was 
commanded to establish guarantees that 
the reforms it had promised should be 
carried out; to agree to an armistice of 
two months, during which Bosnian and 
Herzegovinian delegates should discuss 
with the Porte the measures of relief to 
oe adopted ; to allow the Christians as well 
as the Mussulmans to retain their arms; 
and to pennit " the consuls or delegates of 
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the powers to preside over the application 
of the reforms in general, and of the 
measures of repatriation in particular." 
Then came the important clause, that if 
the armistice expired without the objects 
of the powers being attained, "the three 
Imperial courts are of opinion that it will 
become necessary to reinforce diplomatic 
acticai by the sanction of an understanding 
with a view to those efficacious measures 
which would appear to be demanded in 
the interest of general peace, to arrest the 
mischief and prevent its further develop- 
ment" France and Italy agreed to support 
the note. England alone declined to have 
any part in it. She refused to accept a 
plan in the preparation of which she had 
not been consulted, and from which she 
did not expect any good results to arise. 
This firm conduct on our part caused the 
three chancellors to reconsider their course 
of action, and ultimately to abandon the 
Berlin state paper. 

"I believe," said Mr. Disraeli, in reply 
to a question on the subject from Lord 
Hartington (June 9, 1876), "I am quite 
authorized in now saying that the Berlin 
memorandum has been withdrawn. It has 
been notified to us that its consideration is 
adjourned sine die. No doubt the remark- 
able events which have occurred at Con- 
stantinople would in a great measure account 
for that withdrawal, because already the 
Porte — although that note has not been 
presented — has made suggestions which 
have anticipated more than one important 
point expressed in the memorandum. And 
I think that when I refer to the fact that 
the Porte itself has spontaneously offered 
an armistice, that alone might be a sufficient 
reason for a considerable pause in the pre- 
sentation of that document, even if that 
which I look upon as a more satisfactory 
result than the postponement of its presen- 
tation had not occurred At the same time 
I wish to remark that, although we felt it 
to be our duty not to give our sanction to 
that diplomatic instrument, that notification 
on the part of Her Majesty's government 
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and that the Porte should have a right to 
construct and work a railway through the 
principality. These demands were con- 
sidered inadmissible by the powers, and all 
negotiations for the moment fell through. 

Wlien next the question of an armistice 
was discussed, a new Sultan had been raised 
to power. Murad V. was discovered to be, 
or, by the council that then swayed the 
destinies of Turkey, was said to be insane, 
and his brother Abdul Hamid was called to 
the succession. Lord Derby now proposed 
that hostilities should be suspended between 
the Porte and Servia on a different basis 
from that recently suggested by Turkey. 
The status quo was to be maintained in 
Servia and Montenegro, and administrative 
reforms for the purpose of establishing 
local self-government, but not independence 
of the Porte, were to be introduced into 
Bosnia and Bulgaria. These terms were, 
however, not considered sufficiently favour- 
able by Servia, now raised to the dignity of 
a kingdom, and who, from the sympathy 
excited in England in favour of the Bul- 
garians, was under the impression that we 
intended to abandon Turkey to her fate; 
consequently hostilities were resumed. 

Meanwhile the agitation throughout 
England as to the Bulgarian " atrocities " 
was not permitted to die out. The press, 
the pulpit, and the platform, were all active 
and mischievous agents in circulating fierce 
and unsparing abuse of the Turk and his 
country, thus hampering the policy of 
the government, encouraging Russia in 
her ambitious designs, and rendering the 
Ottoman empire suspicious of its friends. 
Scheming politicians, spiteful pedants, and 
ritualistic clergy anxious for a union with 
the Greek church, wandered from one 
provincial town to another abusing Lord 
Beaconsfield and his cabinet, praising the 
humanity of Eussia, and vowing, that if it 
were necessary for the security of our Indian 
empire to maintain the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the most infamous country in 
Europe, why then, so far as England was 
concerned, let India perish and all her re- 



sources. The chief spokesman and worst 
offender among this unpatriotic section 
was, however, Mr. Gladstone It suited 
him to believe every foul deed that had 
been committed, so long as the " unspeak- 
able Turk " was its author, and the tender, 
humane Bulgarian the victim ; he assailed 
the Porte, and his abuse of the Sultan 
was only equalled by the unparliamentary 
strictures he passed upon Lord Beacons- 
field and his doings. Turning over the 
files of old newspapers, he studied a mass 
of filthy and morbid details, and then gave 
the result of his labours in a published 
form under the catch-penny title of 
" Bulgarian horrors, and the question of the 
East." In this violent and one-sided 
pamphlet the Conservative party was grossly 
and unjustly attacked. *' There have been 
perpetrated," wrote its author "under the 
immediate authority of a government to 
which, all the time, we have been giving 
the strongest moral, and for the time even 
material support, crimes and outrages 80 
vast in scale as to exceed all modern 
example, and so unnaturally vile as well as 
fierce in character, that it passes the power 
of heart to conceive, and of tongue and pen 
adequately to describe them. These are 
the Bulgarian horrors ; and the question is, 
* What can and should be done, either tc 
punish, or to brand, or to prevent V " Then 
the author proceeded to answer that query. 
The Porte was greatly to blame, but not 
less guilty were the Conservative ministers. 
" They have been remiss when they ought 
to have been active ; namely, in efforts to 
compose the Eastern revolts by making 
provision against the terrible misgovern- 
ment which provoked them. They have 
been active where they ought to have been 
circumspect and guarded. It is a grave 
charge which cannot be withheld, that they 
have given to a maritime measure of 
humane precaution the character of a 
military demonstration in support of the 
Turkish government." 

Mr. Gladstone then called upon Lord 
Derby to put a stop to the plundering and 
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government to reconsider their decision," 
since the standing aloof of England ** at this 
momentous crisis would be a public calam- 
ity." Austria warned us as to the danger 
which might arise from Turkey being under 
the impression that she enjoyed the support 
of England in rejecting the memorandum, 
whilst Grermany politely offered to consider 
any alterations in the memorandum which 
Lord Derby might be pleased to suggest. 
England, however, continued firm in her 
refusal, and the powers soon saw that the 
affairs of the Porte could not be arranged 
without reckoning with a Conservative 
government, and that another than Mr. 
Gladstone was now at the head of affairs. 
To the prime minister of England the 
Berlin memorandum was only another word 
for a little family agreement between the 
three imperial chancellors, to enter upon a 
scheme for the redistribution of Turkish 
territory. The reforms demanded would 
be impossible for Turkey to execute, and 
then the powers would step in and share 
the plunder. Lord Derby was careful to 
explain that the refusal of England was 
not due to pique. " In taking this view," 
he said, " we are not in any degree influ- 
enced by a motive which I have seen 
imputed to us, namely, that we had not 
been consulted in framing the document to 
which our consent was asked." Owing to 
this refusal, the Berlin memorandum was 
consigned to the same limbo as the Andrassy 
Note, and continental diplomacy had to 
recognize a second failure. 

A new element of discord was now in- 
troduced. Servia and Montenegro, worked 
upon by Bussia, proclaimed their intention 
of uniting with Bosnia and Herzegovina 
to secure the liberation of the Sclavonic 
Christians from the yoke of the Porte. 
"Our movement," cried Prince Milan of 
Servia, "is purely national It excludes 
every element of social revolution and 
religious fanaticism. We do not carry 
with us revolution, fire, and destruction, 
but right, order, and security. Spare those 
of foreign nationality, extend to them that 



moral friendship which distinguishes the 
Servian ; respect the borders of the neigh- 
bouring monarchy ; and give the imperial 
and royal government no cause for dis^ 
content. That government has acquired 
a claim to our respect by taking thousands 
of Bosniaks and Herzegovinians under its 
protection, giving them shelter and food. 
Brothers, full of confidence in your patriot- 
ism and your warrior qualities, I shall 
march with you and at your head. With 
us are our brave Montenegrin brothers, 
led by their chivalrous chief, my brother 
Nicholas. With us are those valiant heroes 
the Herzegovinians, and those martyrs the 
Bosniaks. Our brave brothers the Bulga- 
rians are waiting for us; and we may expect 
that the glorious Hellenes, the descend- 
ants of Themistocles and Botzaris, will 
not remain long away from off the field of 
battle. Forward then noble heroes. Let 
us march in the name of Almighty God, the 
Protector of all the rights of nations; let 
us march in the name of right, liberty, 
and civilization." 

Thus bankrupt and divided, Turkey 
found that at one and the same time she 
had to deal with the Bosnian and Herze- 
govinian insurgents, with the Bulgarian 
Christians, with the well-officered Servians, 
and with the warlike Montenegrins. At first 
Servia, owing to the wretched generalship 
of the Porte, was successful ; then reverses 
came in swift succession upon her, and she 
was glad to implore the intervention of the 
powers to bring about a cessation of hostili- 
ties. England, though she had considered 
the proceedings of Servia as most unwarrant- 
able, here interposed her good offices, and 
suggested that there should be an armistice 
for one month. This Turkey refused to 
accept, though she expressed herself ready 
to offer peace on condition that Prince 
Milan should do homage to the Sultan at 
Constantinople; that four of the Servian 
fortresses should be garrisoned by Turkish 
troops; that the number of the Servian forces 
should be limited ; that Servia should pay 
either an indemnity or a larger tribute; 
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ment But unhappily a great portion of 
the people of this country, prompted by 
feelings which have drawn their attention 
to extraneous matters, have arrived at a 
conclusion which, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty's government, if carried into effect, 
wouldalike be injurious to the permanent and 
important interests of England, and fatal to 
any chanceof preserving the peace of Europe." 
Lord Beaconsfield was aware how enthu- 
siastic were the English people, and how 
noble were their sympathies ; but he feared 
that " designing politicians might take ad- 
vantage of such sublime sentiments, and apply 
them for the furtherance of their sinister 
aims." He also knew how politicians, 
anxious for oflSce, divines seeking for pre- 
ferment, and journalists desirous of govern- 
ment appointments, were employing the 
indignation which the Bulgarian atrocities 
had excited, simply as a convenient weapon 
to attack ministers and overthrow the 
cabinet, and so, by the most abject servi- 
lity towards Mr. Gladstone, gain their ends 
under a Liberal administration. The move 
was based solely on party tactics, and not 
on the instincts of humanity. " I do not 
think," said Lord Beaconsfield, " that there 
is any language which can denounce too 
strongly conduct of this description. He 
who at such a moment would avail himself 
of such a commanding sentiment in order 
to obtain his own individual ends, suggest- 
ing a course which he may know to be 
injurious to the interests of the country, 
and not favourable to the welfare of man- 
kind, is a man whose conduct no language 
can too strongly condemn. He outrages 
the principle of patriotism, which is the 
soul of free communities. He does more — 
he influences in the most injurious manner 
the common welfare of humanity. Such 
conduct, if pursued by any man at this 
moment, ought to be indignantly reprobated 
by the people of England, for in the general 
havoc and ruin which it may bring about 
it may, I think, be fairly described as worse 
than any of those Bulgarian atrocities which 
now occupy attention." 



Lord Beaconsfield then praised the con- 
duct of Lord Derby in all his negotiations 
with the Porte, and condemned the resump- 
tion of hostilities by Ser\da as " outrageous 
and wicked," as an act which violated 
every principle of international law, every 
principle of public morality, and every 
principle of honour. Lord Beaconsfield 
then concluded by asserting that if the 
suggestions of the Opposition, as to the 
expulsion of the Turks, " bag and baggage," 
from Turkey in Europe, were carried out, a 
general war of no slight duration would 
ensue. " The country," he said, " in some 
of its exhibitions has completely out- 
Heroded the most extravagant conceptions. 
They tell us that nothing will satisfy them 
but the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, 
and the institution of Sclavonic govern- 
ments — whether imperial, royal, or repub- 
lican, I am at a loss to know. Now, Her 
Majesty's government, and as 1 believe the 
government of every country, are perfectly 
aware that if such plans are attempted to 
be carried into effect we shall be landed in 
a European war of no slight duration. As 
far as I can form an opinion, there is a 
sincere desire on the part of all the great 
powers at this moment, at once and without 
any unnecessary waste of time, to come to 
general conclusions on the subject, and the 
principles on the English settlements are, 
in my mind, principles which are favoured 
by the other powers. Let us remember 
that the sending a million Moors and Jews 
out of Spain a good many years ago so 
convulsed that nation that it has never 
recovered itself, and Europe suffers even 
at this moment from that act. I am quite 
convinced that Mr. Gladstone on reflection 
never intended anything of the kind. If 
he had gone to the House of Commons, 
and had proposed to the House of Com- 
mons and the speaker to attend Greenwich 
Fair, and go to the top of Greenwich Hill 
and all roll down to the bottom, I declare 
he could not have proposed anything more 
absurdly incongruous." 

Servia had soon reason to regret her 
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harshness in resuming hostilities with the 
Porte. Though supported by a consider- 
able reinforcement of Eussian volunteers, 
she was worsted in every encounter, and 
her ranks speedily became demoralized by 
the most craven cowardice. In vain the 
Muscovite oflBcers cheered on the Servian 
soldiery; they refused to charge upon the 
bayonets of the dreaded Mussulman ; their 
artillery deserted their guns; and it was 
often only after actual force had been em- 
ployed that they could be roused up to 
meet the enemy whose warfare they had so 
gratuitously excited. Servia defeated and 
disheartened, her friend Bussia now stepped 
in to offer assistance, and negotiations were 
entered into with the Porte as to a short 
armistice. At the same time, all through 
these anxious September and October 
months, the agents of the Czar were 
sounding the views of the English cabinet 
on the subject. Count Schouvaloff in- 
formed Lord Derby that the Czar was of 
opinion that force should be used tc stop 
the war, and to put an end to Turkish mis- 
rula It was proposed that Bulgaria should 
be occupied by Bussian troops ; that Bosnia 
should be occupied by Austrian soldiers; 
and that the united fleets of the powers 
should enter the Bosphorus. "The Czar," 
said Count Schouvaloff, " would abandon 
the idea of any occupation, if the naval 
demonstration were considered sufficient by 
Her Majesty's government." 

In reply, Lord Derby said that England 
would sanction an armistice of not less than 
a month, but would not support the plan 
of an armed demonstration. A difference 
of opinion now existed between the Porte 
and its enemies as to the duration of the 
truce. Bussia demanded an armistice of 
a month or six weeks; the Porte, on the 
other hand, was in favour of one of six 
months. The English ambassador at Con- 
stantinople was instructed to press the 
Sultan to grant the armistice as demanded 
by Bussia, and in case of refusal to quit the 
city, "as it would be evident," wrote Lord 
Derby, " that all further exertions on the 



part of Her Majesty's government to save 
the Porte from ruin would have become 
useless." It was also suggested that on 
the armistice being accorded a conference 
should be held. The situation was now 
very delicate. The Porte stood out for a 
long armistice; Eussia declined any further 
to argue the matter, but called upon Tur- 
key, at the risk of immediate hostilities, to 
agree to the demands of the Czar. 

A new element was also at this time intro- 
duced into the negotiations. The Porte 
offered an armistice for six months, and pro- 
mulgated what had been so much urged 
upon her, a general scheme of reform for 
the whole empire. These conditions were 
accepted by England, France, and Austria. 
Eussia, however, adhered to her original 
policy. She refused to ask Servia to accept 
so long an armistice, as it would cause too 
great a strain on Servian resources to keep 
an army on a war footing for such a length 
of time. Italy agreed with Bussia. Tlie 
English government now appealed to Prince 
Bismarck to exert the influence of Germany 
in order to prevent the outbreak of a general 
European war, by suggesting some com- 
promise acceptable to all parties. The 
prince replied that though the German 
government was in favour of a six months' 
armistice, yet it could not put pressure 
upon any other power in order to arrive 
at the same opinion. Meanwhile Bussia 
was most anxious to set at rest the sus- 
picions which her conduct had excited in 
England. In an interview with our ambas- 
sador at Livadia the Czar pledged "his 
sacred word of honour, in the most earnest 
and most solemn manner, that he had no 
intention of acquiring Constantinople ; and 
that if necessity should oblige him to occupy 
a portion of Bulgaria, it would only be 
provisionally, and until the peace and safety 
of the Christian population were secured." 
The short armistice was then agreed upon, 
and it was also arranged that a conference 
should meet at Constantinople, which Lord 
Salisbury was to attend as the special 
ambassador of England. 
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Such was the condition of the " Eastern 
question " when Lord Mayor's day arrived, 
and the ministers were entertained at the 
civic banquet It was known that Lord 
Ikiaconsfield would attend; and though 
the negotiations that had been proceeding 
during the recess had been made public, 
the country was most anxious to hear the 
views of tlie premier upon the situation. 
It hiis seldom been the fate of a Mansion 
House siX5ech to be awaited with such 
k($en curiosity as was the one which Lord 
Ik^ficonsfield delivered in the city, Novem- 
UiT 9, 1 876. The prime minister discarded 
111! oth<ir topics, and confined himself ex- 
chisivcly to the question of the hour. He 
bij^rin with a historical review of what had 
inuiMTTvA since ho last rose in the Guildhall 
to ndurn tlmnks for Her Majesty's ministers. 
IliH Hpr.ech is too important to bear much 
roritli'iiHaiion. 

" My lord mayor," ho said, " a year ago, 
in tliiM vtjry liall, on this very day — I might 
Hay pnrliapH at this very hour — making 
Houin olmervations on the present state 
and pn)Hp(»(rtH of the country, I called the 
iitUintion of your i)re(lecessor to a partial 
in«urn'cUon in a i)rovinco of the Turkish 
Mttipirn, and I then said that such a state 
of thiti^N, in Huch a country, might lead to 
rritinil conHCMjui^mrcH. My lord mayor, I 
do not think that my forebodings were 
iiho^ptlinr without foundation. During 
Ihn twc^lvt^ niontliM that have elai>sed we 
hiiVi^ Hvvw in that jMirt of the world revolts 
himI rnvohit iouH, tht) asHembling of fleets and 
itnnioM, a NauKuinary (uvil war, all the arts 
of ili|ili)niiM*y, if not exhausted, at least 
MlniiiiiMl til thiMr utnioNt, the ])romulgation, 
I may miy tho accompIiHlunent of an armis- 
\\rt\ and Ihn |)ro)Mmal of a conference. 
Ihit'inK thimn twnlvn months of anxiety 
ami aKitnl'Inn, my lord nniyor, I would 
lakn thirt opportunity of Mtating what have 
hiutn Ihit two ^nMit objortM whicti Her 
Ma|i'ftly'« Hov^'inniont havo projmaod with 
inrohMioo to thoMo rritiral cinuun8t4incod 
\shh«h havn nnMinvd ainro I had the 
hiMiMni tif aililiowwinK your prtMlooossor. 



The first has been the maintenance of the 
general peace of Europe, which involves 
almost every other consideration that may 
affect the interests of this country and the 
general welfare of humanity. We have 
believed that that peace would be best 
maintained by an observance of the treaties 
in which all the great powers of Europe 
have joined. Those treaties are not antique 
and dusty obsolete documents. They are 
not instruments devised under a state of 
circumstances different from those that 
exist, and ill adapted to the spirit of the 
age in which we liva They are recent 
documents. They are the most recent of 
the important treaties to which England is 
a party. 

"I am amused sometimes when I hear 
the great treaty of Paris spoken of as a 
treaty negotiated some twenty years ago, 
and, so far, entitled to respect, but not as 
an instrument to regulate the conduct of 
governments. But let -me remind you, 
my lord, that it is hardly five years since 
— in 1871 — ^in this very capital, the treaty 
of Paris was^ revised by the most eminent 
statesmen of Europe, among whom I will 
generously account those who preceded us 
in office. It was revised and re-enacted 
under circumstances which made that re- 
enactment most solemn; and that treaty 
lays it down as the best security for the 
peace of Europe, that we should maintain 
the iTidependence and territorial integrity of 
the Turkish empire. That, then, has been 
our first object during the last year. When, 
shortly after I had the honour of addressing 
your predecessor, that celebrated political 
document, the Andrassy Note, drawn up 
by an eminent statesman extremely well- 
versed with the subject, was submitted to 
the consideration of the cabinets of Europe, 
we gave to it our assent, although at the 
time we had little confidence in its provmg 
eft'octive. When a country is in a stale of 
anarchy^ with a national bankruptcy and 
revolution threatened in the capital^ it is 
hardly to he ejrpected thai its government 
<ihoHld be able to effect great social and 
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administrative reforms. The fatal fault of 
the Andrassy Note was that it was in- 
opportune ; but, inasmuch as it comprised 
and expressed what we believed were the 
measures which, if carried into effect, would 
adequately ameliorate the condition of the 
subjects of the Porte, we gave it our sanction, 
and thought it of some importance that all 
the leading states of Europe and the Porte 
itself should have agreed together in that 
conclusion. 

"WTien the Berlin memorandum was 
submitted to us on a subsequent occasion, 
we felt it our duty to refuse our assent 
to it, because the Berlin memorandum 
calling upon Turkey to perform tasks 
which it was utterly impossible in its 
then condition to accomplish, announced 
that in the event of her failing to do these 
things the powers must have recourse to 
ulterior proceedings — indirectly but unmis- 
iakahly announcing the military occupation 
of the Turkish provinces. That would have 
been a violation of the independence and 
territorial integrity of Turkey ; and there- 
fore we felt it our duty to reject the 
proposition. Subsequently, almost simul- 
taneously, we were called upon by the 
queen's ambassador at the Porte, in the 
state of anarchy which prevailed in Turkey, 
to guard the Christian population of Con- 
stantinople from menaced dangers, and we 
agreed that the Mediterranean squadron 
should repair to Turkish waters. Consider- 
ing that revolution was then impending in 
Constantinople, and having received inti- 
mation that wild and daring schemes were 
said to bo in agitation, we did not think 
that a squadron of three or four ships 
was adequate to the circumstances, and 
we determined that the Mediterranean 
squadron should take the name of the 
Mediterranean fleet. The effect of the 
presence of that fleet tended to the tran- 
quillity of the country; and I have yet 
to learn that this was a course of action 
which has met with the disapprobation of 
the people of England. 

"The next occasion on which we had 
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to come to a decision which involved 
the maintenance of this principle of the 
integrity and territorial independence of 
Turkey was when a proposition was made 
that Austria should occupy Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, that Eussia should occupy 
the great region of Bulgaria, and at the 
same time that the united fleets of Europe 
should proceed to Constantinople. To that 
proposal we could not assent, because it 
violated the most solemn treaties to which 
England was a party; and a year having 
now elapsed, you will perceive, my lord, 
that, trying as have been the emergencies, 
and searching as have been the circum- 
stances, so far as Great Britain is con- 
ceried, the independence and territorial 
integrity of the Turkish empire have been 
maintained, and the general peace has been 
upheld. So much for the first great pur- 
pose which Her Majesty's government 
proposed to themselves in the trying 
circumstances in which they found them- 
selves. There was another great object, 
not so great as the maintenance of the 
general peace, but still one which appealed 
to our sympathy and demanded our most 
careful attention to secure such an amelior- 
ation of the condition of the subjects of these 
provinces as, by th^ir increasing prosperity 
and welfare, would add in the surest manner 
to the independence and integrity of the 
country, and prevent the occasion of future 
disturbances. It was with this view that 
we accepted the Andrassy Note, which, 
though it was ineffective at that moment, 
remained a record — to which even Turkey 
had given her adhesion — of the measures 
that were necessary for the great object 
contemplated. 

"Now, how have we acted in that behalf? 
The moment that Servia intimated to Her 
Majesty's government that her resources 
were exhausted, and she desired our good 
ofiices, we immediately took the necessary 
steps to mediate to obtain an armistice and 
a peace. We were successful in that media- 
tion ; and although Turkey, from unwill- 
ingness to treat with the revolted provinces 
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as belli^erenta, declined to enter into any 
armistice, we induced her to assent to a 
cessation of hostilities, and we also induced 
the other powers to accept the cessation 
instead of an armistice. No sooner had 
that been accomplished than Her Majesty's 
government proposed the terms upon which 
a peace might be negotiated We proposed 
that, notwithstanding her defeat, the status 
quo should be restored in Servia ; that the 
status quo should be restored in Monte- 
negro; and» with regi^rd to the revolted 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, we 
propoc?ed that there should be institutions 
established which would give to the popu- 
lation st^me control over their own local 
afiiiirs. and guarantees against the exercise 
of arbitrary- authoritv. It was agreed that 
the scheme propounded in detail in the 
Andnissy Note should now be carried into 
otVoot With regnrvi to Bulgaria, we pro- 
jH>soii alsv> that its condition should be 
cimsidorxHl. At that moment, in Septem- 
lvr» thon> was no special reason whatever 
why {xwvv should not have been obtained 
ill a very brief tiuK\ Every power acceded 
to those prv^|KV?iiions. and, I am bound to 
juiy. no jHnvor with more readiness and 
oorvliality than Kussia. But what hap- 
jHMiod f An inJit/nant burst of fading in 
this (vuntrt/.tsvciteii hi/ horrible eirnts, created 
such a sensation andejvitement that the people 
of iSVrrid, and the friends of the people of 
Servia, trail if belieiYd that the people of Eng- 
land had suddenli/ determined to give up the 
(Mdifionart/ policg of the country which the 
eminent statesmen of Europe only five years 
,„y,i — including the members of the late 
if^HH^rnment — thought so highly of and Servia 
NV«« iiului'tHl to retract what she had ex- 
|»h»MOil, and onco more to engage in a 
wuiKuiunry struggle which every friend 
\\t huiuunity must lament. 

"Mut (ho time came when it was quite 
^^\^^\\v tliiit thoy could no longer continue 
I ho >vnr, and Her Majesty's government 
oyiiln nmul all their efforts. They never 
OMMMMil to attempt to bring about a pacific 
lU^tiMMit What by common consent was 



most desired as its only foundation was the 
attainment of an armistice — a real,, formal 
armistice, and not for a short period The 
government of Bussia expressed, indeed, 
their opinion that it should be for six 
months; but by the utmost effort, by a 
strain on their diplomatic ait! on, we in- 
duced the Porte to accept our proposition, 
which was made in these terms — ^that there 
should be an armistice of not less than one 
month. The Porte assented, and said they 
would grant an armistice of five months, 
and we submitted that to the powers. Our 
surprise and disappointment were great 
when we found that the armistice was 
objected to on account of its length ; but 
as we had asked for a long armistice, and 
said it was not to be shorter than a month 
— that was the minimum — we looked upon 
the answer of the Porte on the subject as 
an adequate and satisfactory answer, and 
felt that, in honour, we were bound not to 
press the Porte to change that decision ; 
and, therefore, we declined to take any 
further step in the matter. 

"Well, my lord mayor, you are acquainted 
with the course of events upon that subject 
that have occurred After a considerable 
time an armistice was obtained I have 
heard a good deal about an ultimatum. 
That is an ugly word when we are endea- 
vouring to bring about a pacific settlement. 
But I believe, my lord, that the ultimaium 
was something in this case like bringing an 
action for debt when the whole sum claimed 
had previously been paid into court How- 
ever, here is the fact — on which, I think, I 
may congratulate the country — we have an 
armistice. An armistice is certainly not 
peace any more than courtship is wedlock ; 
but in general it is the auspicious harbinger 
of a happy future. The armistice being 
obtained. Her Majesty's government lost 
no time in proposing to the powers to hold 
a conference And in proposing this con- 
ference we have been of opinion that it 
was desirable it should be upon a broader 
basis than would be afforded by the mere 
assemblage of the same diplomatic charac- 
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ters who often take too local and limited a 
view of matters, and not always, I believe, 
to the cultivation of a too cordial under- 
standing. Therefore, to bring to tliis con- 
ference something of the freshness and 
largeness of view which we flatter ourselves 
the statesmen of Europe are more likely to 
import into it, we have proposed that each 
of the powers should be represented on this 
occasion by an ambassador extraordinary 
as well as by the usual ambassadors. And 
with this object Her Majesty has been 
pleased to appoint my noble friend the 
Marquis of Salisbury to be her representa- 
tive at the conference, which I am authorized 
in saying all the powers have now agreed 
to attend. 

"My noble friend," continued Lord 
Beaconsfield, with that absence of all 
rancour which was so characteristic of his 
naturally generous temperament — " my 
noble friend possesses the complete con- 
fidence of his colleagues. They have con- 
fidenoe in his abilities, in his grasp of 
the subject, and in the tact and firmness 
of his character, and I have no doubt that 
he will use and exercise all his abilities to 
bring about that permanent peace in Europe 
which all statesmen agree can best be 
secured by adhering to the treaties which 
exist, knowing well — and none knows better 
than my noble friend — that the indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity of Turkey 
are not to be secured by mere pen-and-ink 
work. Unless the great body of the people 
find that they are under a government 
which studies their welfare and is proud 
of their prosperity, even the independence 
and integrity of a country must themselves 
vanish. But I am hopeful, in the present 
temper of Europe, we shall be able to 
accomplish the objects we have in view 
without those terrible appeals to war, of 
which, I think, we have heard too frequently 
and too much. As the lord mayor has told 
us to-night, there is no country so interested 
in the maintenance of peace as England. 
Peace is especially an English policy. She 
is not an aggressive power, for there is 



nothing which she desires. She covets no 
cities and no provinces. What she wishes 
is to maintain and to enjoy the unexampled 
empire wliich she has built up, and which 
it is her pride to remember exists as much 
upon sympathy as upon force. But although 
the policy of England is 'peace, there is no 
country so well prepared for war as our oum. 
If she enters into conflict in a righteous 
cause — and I will not believe that England 
will go to war except for a righteous cause 
— if the contest is one which concerns her 
liberty, her independence, or her empire, 
her resources, I feel, are inexhaustible. She 
is not a country that, when she enters into 
a campaign, has to ask herself whether she 
can support a second or a third campaign. 
She enters into a campaign which she will 
not teiminate till Hght is done. My lord 
mayor, I thank you on the part of my 
colleagues and myself for the great honour 
you have done us in drinking our healths 
to-day; and to all present I tender our 
best thanks for the manner in which the 
last toast has been received. We do not 
misinterpret the spirit in whicli it has been 
proposed and received. We are here in no 
party meeting, but in a large assemblage of 
our countrymen, for wliosc approbation Me 
labour, and for wliose interests we believe 
we are now exerting ourselves. I can say 
for myself and for them that we are sus- 
tained in our labours — the difficulties of 
which can scarcely be exaggerated — by the 
confidence that our countrymen will give 
us a fair trial, and put upon our conduct a 
liberal and just interpretation. For the 
approbation of our countrymen we work; 
and so long as we possess it, we feel we 
have a sure and certain reward." 

Tliis speech was loudly appkuded. It 
proved that the cabinet had been in the 
past as anxious to preserve peace, and effect 
beneficial reforms in the Turkish empire, 
as had been the noisiest and wordiest of 
the agitators among the Opposition. It 
also showed that England, if necessary, was 
prepared to go to war, not for the preser- 
vation of Ottoman misrule, but for the 
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preservation of those barriers necessary to 
check the ambition of Russia. The patience 
and patriotism which Lord Beaconsfield had 
displayed throughout the recess, now had 
their full reward. The tactics of the 
atrocity -mongers were revealed in their 
full light; these disturbers among the 
Opposition had done their best to stimulate 
an agitation for their own scheming, selfish 
ends, and the indignation which they had 
hoped to excite against the prime minister 
recoiled upon themselves. Instead of help- 
ing the Government in pursuing their work 
of mercy, the Opposition had, by their 
credulity, by their factious conduct, and 
by their insane hate of the Ottoman 
empire, excited mischievous hopes which 
had only tended to prolong hostilities and 
impede the progress of negotiations. If it 
had not been for the pernicious and 
unstatesmanlike example set by Mr. Glad- 
stone and his vindictive and short-sighted 
followers who followed his lead, Russia 
would not have been encouraged in her 
mischievous interference, Turkev would not 
have been rendered sullen and obstinate, 
and Servia would not have entered upon 
hostilities. The revolt, instead of being a 
civil war — merciless as are aU civU wars — 
would have been limited to an insurrection, 
which would soon have been suppressed, 
and the desired reforms in the Ottoman 
empire, at the instigation of diplomacy, 
have been speedily carried into effect This 
famous Guildhall speech distinctly showed 
that Lord Beaconsfield had accurately felt 
the pulse of the nation, and that the public 
passion aroused by his great rival had been 
as mischievous as it had been uncalled for.* 

* ** The inflaence of England ought to be paramoimt at 
Constantinople, and would be so, if proporlj exercised and 
directed. It might and ought to be used for the good, and 
in the interest of Tark», Christians, Jews, and all other races 
and sects alike. That influence^ men of high position 
in England hare un/brtunateig done their verg best to 
destrog bg a foolish^ irrational^ and intolerant outcrg 
against the Turks ; forgetting that whilst it never has 
been and never could be exercised to uphold and maintain 
Turkish oppression^ crueJtg, and misrule, it mag be all- 
powerful in restraining them, in insuring good gotern- 
ment, and in obtaining justice and prt'trct ion for all the 
subjects of the Porte, It is difficult tu understand how 
men, calling themselves Liberals, should advocate injustice 



Late in November Lord Salisbury quitted 
London for Constantinople. The following 
instructions were to serve him as the bases 
of his deliberations — ^the independence and 
the integrity of the Ottoman empire were 
to be maintained ; a declaration to be 
issued that the powers did not intend 
to seek for any territorial advantage, any 
exclusive influence, or any concession with 
regard to the commerce of their subjects 
which those of every other nation might 
not equally obtain. The basb of pacifi- 
cation to be proposed to the Porte to be a& 
follows : — ^The status qtio as regards Servia 
and Montenegro ; a system of local or 
administrative autonomy to be granted by 
the Porte to Bosnia and Herzegovina; guar- 
antees of a similar kind also to be provided 
against maladministration in Bulgaria, and 
the reforms already agreed to by the Porte 
to be introduced without delay. Then as 
to the lax maimer in which Turkey was 
taking upon herself to punish the per- 
petrators of the outrages in Bulgaria, Lord 
Salisbury was instructed by the very 
government which, it was said, had denied 
the existence of the atrocities and was 
completely indifferent in the matter, to 
" convey to the Porte a further and very 
serious warning with regard to the manner 
in which the outrages committed on the 
population in Bulgaria are being allowed 
by the Turkish government to remain with- 
out adequate redress. Instead of examples 
having being made on the spot, the inquiries 
of the commission have been conducted at 
a distance from the scene of the principal 
outrages, and witnesses have had, conse- 
quently, to be summoned from a consider- 

or persecution against a whole race, merely because that 
race is not Christian; or that, because horrible cruelties 
have been inflicted upon Christians, therefore even more 
horrible and wholesale cruelties should be inflicted upon 
Mussulmans by on internecine war, which would renew 
the sufferings of the Christians also, and would only, 
if successful, end in their exchanging one master 
for another, an organised despotism for an irregular 
t}Tanny. Although these persons may deny that such 
is their intention, the policy advocated by Mr. Glad- 
stone in his untoward pamphlet and re-echoed by men, 
happily of little consideration and influence in the country, 
could lead to no other result." — Quarterly Review, 
January 1877. 
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able distauce, the proceedings being thus 
delayed, the effect of examples lost, and the 
ends of justice to a great extent frustrated. 
The conduct of the commission has also been 
in many other respects most unsatisfactory ; 
the few members of it who have shown any 
capacity for judicial investigation have been 
checked and hindered by the interruptions 
of their colleagues, and months after the 
massacre of hundreds of women and chil- 
dren and of unarmed men, the commissioners 
are still considering whether such murders 
are crimes." 

The deliberations of the conference, as 
we know, came to nought The represen- 
tatives of the powers recommended reforms ; 
but Turkey, aware that at one time or 
another she would have to meet her foe in 
the field, and being under the impression 
that her interests were so bound up with 
the stability of the English empire that she 
never could be completely abandoned to 
her own resources, was sullen, and would 
yield nothing. The Ottoman constitution 
had been promulgated, by which it had been 
declared that the Sultan was to be a con- 
stitutional sovereign, the liberty of the 
subject was guaranteed, the press was to 
be free, the Mussulman and the Christian 
were to be equal in the eye of the law and 
eligible to all public offices, taxes were to be 
impartially distributed, ministers were to be 
held responsible, and a senate and a cham- 
ber of deputies were to be instituted. These 
reforms the Porte had granted, and she was 
satisfied; she declined to be coerced into 
making further concessions. Every demand 
made by the powers was discussed by the 
Turkish council, then postponed, and then 
firmly and decidedly refused. In vain the 
European plenipotentiaries yielded seven 
points out of nine; the Porte was not to 
be propitiated, and the cry of the Grand 
Council, in spite of the forcible pleading 
of their grand vizier Midhat Pasha, was 
still "no surrender." 

The conference thus came to an end. It 
had met to establish an administrative 
autonomy and sound guarantees against bad 



administration in the revolted provinces, but 
since Turkey refused to grant such guaran- 
tees, the mission of the European representa- 
tives was of course terminated. The causes 
for this conduct on the part of the Porte have 
been variously given. Turkey, it has been 
alleged, was jealous of foreign interference ; 
she believed that the resources of Eussia 
were much crippled, and she keenly de- 
sired to wage war single-handed against her 
hereditary foe. "All we ask," she said, "is 
to be left alone face to face with Eussieu" 
Her request was complied with, and we 
know what came of it. " It seems to me," 
said Lord Salisbury subsequently, "as it 
must to everybody else, that the refusal of 
the Turks is a mystery, for the infatuation 
of that course seems to be so tremendous. 
I observe that the wonder at their con- 
duct has been very general, for all kinds of 
excellent and extraordinary reasons have 
been suggested to explain it To myself, 
certainly, it appears that one of the causes 
which led the Turks to this unfortunate 
resolution was the belief which was so 
sedulously fostered, I know not by whom, 
but by irresponsible advisers, that the 
power of Eussia was broken, that the armies 
of Eussia were suffering from disease, that 
the mobilisation had failed, and that, conse- 
quently, the fear of war was idle. They 
counted upon every possible contingency. 
Their traditional policy had been to main- 
tain themselves by dividing the powers, and 
they imagined that the powers would still 
be divided, and that a general European 
war would save them." They were soon 
made to rue their temerity. 

Parliament opened February 8, 1877. 
The speech from the throne was almost 
whoUy occupied with references to the 
Eastern question. " The hostilities," said 
Her Majesty, "which before the close of 
last session had broken out between Turkey 
on the one hand, and Servia and Montenegro 
on the other, engaged my most serious 
attention, and I anxiously waited for an 
opportunity when my good offices, together 
with those of my allies, mijsjht be usefully 
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iiiterposecL This opportunity presented 
ItHclf by the solicitation of Servia for our 
mediation, the offer of which was ultimately 
entertained by the Porte. In the course of 
the negotiations I deemed it expedient to 
lay down and, in concert with the other 
pfiwcrs, to submit to the Porte certain bases, 
ui)on wliich I held that not only peace 
niiglit be brought about with the princi- 
fmliticfl, but the permanent pacification of 
the diHturbed provinces, including Bulgaria, 
and the amelioration of their condition 
might 1x5 effected. Agreed to by the powers, 
iluiy required to be expanded and worked 
out by negotiation or by conference, accom- 
panicjd by an armistice. The Porte, though 
not accepting the bases, and proposing other 
lisrrnH, was willing to submit them to the 
equitable consideration of the powers. 
While proceeding to act in this mediation, 
I thought it right, after inquiring into the 
ftt/itu, to dcjnounco to the Porte the excesses 
am'^jrUiiiKsd to have been committed in 
Kulgaria, and to express my reprobation 
of their iHjrpetrators. An armistice being 
arrangrjd, a conference met at Constan- 
tinople for the eouHideration of extended 
U*.rwH in accordance witli the original bases, 
in which confcrencu) I was represented by 
a Mpecial envoy tin well as by my am- 
)iixHmu\iir, In taking these steps my object 
httH throughout been to nuiintain the peace 
of Kuropo, and to bring about the better 
governnujuL of the disturbed provinces, with- 
out infringing u))on the independence and 
InM'grity of tlie Ottoman empire. The pro- 
powaU re(!oniniend(»,d by myself and my 
iillli'W have not, I regret to say, been 
M'f',(^\fUul by the Porte ; but the result of 
iht% r.onference has been to show the 
$\n\n\vw() of a general agreement among 
IJmj Kuropean jKJwcrs, which cannot fail to 
h<ive a material effect upon the condition 
wnd govennnent of Turkey. In the mean- 
t>nie the armistice between Turkey and the 
prin('i|ialities has been prolonged and is 
Mtlll un<ixpinul, and may, I trust, yet lead 
Ui the c^mrluwion of an honourable peace." 
'I'lie debate on the address in the Upper 



House, except for the hot and wild accu- 
sations directed against the goyemment 
by the Duke of Argyll, was temperate 
and conciliatory. The fiery chieftain of 
the Campbells blamed ministers for not 
having resorted to force to compel the 
Turks to render justice to the Christians ; 
he justified the rising of the insurgents 
against the authority of the Sultan, on the 
ground that "every insurrection against 
that government is a legitimate insurrec- 
tion;" he declared that there would be no 
peace in Europe until the well-being of 
the Christians in the Ottoman empire had 
been secured; and he found fault with 
the action of the conference, attributing 
much of its failure to Lord Salisbury 
having consented to withdraw several of 
the demands he was authorized to bring 
forward, at the instigation of the Porta 
This speech roused Lord Beaconsfield to 
address, for the first time, a few remarks 
to the peers. His maiden effort was brief 
and simpla The government had been 
blamed, he said, for not having employed 
coercion towards Turkey. Coercion was 
not the policy of England in reference to 
the Christian population of Turkey. "My 
own opinion is," he said, " that if we had 
had recourse to coercion, or if coercion 
had even been threatened, these massacres, 
which we so much deplore, would have 
been extended and aggravated." The Duke 
of Argyll, he continued, had treated the 
Eastern question as if it was solely confined 
to the condition of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte; yet in that question there 
were other matters to be considered. 

" Surely," he said, " some of the elements 
of the distribution of power in the world 
are involved in it. It is a question in 
which is involved the existence of 
empires; and really it does appear to 
me we shall never come to its solution 
— which probably may happen in the 
lives of some whom I am now address- 
ing, though not in my own — if we are to 
discard from it every political consideration 
and to believe that the only element with 
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which we have to deal is the amelioration 
of the condition of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte. To my mind it is quite clear 
that if the powers of Europe work in that 
direction only, and work as they probably 
would if they worked in that direction 
only without the energy necessary, their 
interference would only aggravate the 
condition of the Christian subjects of 
the Porte, and bring about those very 
calamities of which we have had such 
recent and such bitter experience." Then 
he warned that the question could only be 
dealt with — not by religious enthusiasts, 
not by philanthropists, not by petulant 
men of letters, not by prejudiced partisans, 
but by statesmen. "If this matter is really 
to be treated," said Lord Beaconsfield, " it 
must be treated by statesmen; we must 
accurately know who are to be responsible 
hereafter for the condition of the population; 
we must know what changes in the dis- 
tribution of territory in the most important 
part of the globe are to be made as the 
consequence of this attempted solution; 
and it is only by considerations of that 
kind — it is only by bringing our minds, free 
from all passion, to a calm and sagacious 
consideration of this subject, and viewing it 
as statesmen, that we can secure the great 
interests of this country, which are too often 
forgotten in declamatory views of circum- 
stances with which we have to deal practically 
— it is in this way only we can secure an 
amelioration in the condition of the popu- 
lation of the Ottoman empire." 

An opportunity, however, was soon offered 
to Lord Beaconsfield to explain more fully 
the policy of the government upon the 
Eastern question. The Duke of Argyll 
was again the exponent of the discontent 
which prevailed among a minority of the 
Opposition. He wished to know whether 
the government intended to persevere with 
the instructions issued to Lord Salisbury 
at the assembling of the conference, or was 
the subject to be dropped? The cabinet 
had been weak and vacillating ; and as the 
result of their feeble policy it appeared 



that the Turkish question was to be in- 
trusted entirely to Russia. The question 
was a European one — for that object the 
Crimean war had been waged — and should 
not be left in the hands of one power. 
England was now isolated simply because 
she had throughout offered a determined 
opposition to a firm and effective concert 
of the European powers. His Grace then 
concluded with an appeal to the prime 
minister to connect the history of his 
government with the memory of some 
measure in favour of the Christian sub- 
jects of Turkey, which should alike preserve 
them from the barbarism of the Turks and 
the despotism of the Russians. Lord 
Beaconsfield concluded the debate which 
ensued upon the suggestions raised by the 
Duke of Argyll. 

He began by explaining the position 
occupied by the Ottoman empire in 
Europe. "Let us for a moment," he 
said (February 20, 1877), "take a broad 
view of what has been the situation and 
the conduct of the government. We have 
been called upon, somewhat unexpectedly, 
to deal with the largest and the most 
difficult problem of modem politics. We 
have been called upon, as many eminent 
statesmen have been called upon before, to 
consider this — whether the Ottoman empire 
could maintain itself; or whether, after 
long and sanguinary wars, its vast posses- 
sions might be doomed to partition, which 
probably might affect, without any exag- 
geration, even the fate of empires. My 
lords, the policy of Europe on this ques- 
tion has been distinct, and is almost 
traditional. I say absolutely the policy 
of Europe, and not merely the policy of 
England, as it is sometimes described, has 
been this — that by the maintenance of the 
territorial integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman empire great calamities may 
be averted from Europe, wars may be 
prevented, and wars of no ordinary dura- 
tion, and such a disturbance of the distri- 
bution of the power as might operate most 
disadvantageously to the general welfare. 
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The phrase. ' the territorial integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman empire/ has 
been frequently referred to to-night, and in 
language of derision. The noble duke in 
his opening speech alluded to it, and ques- 
tioned — scarcely supposing there could be 
a doubt about — the propriety of the phrase. 
Another noble lord followed his example. 
But your lordships will remember it em- 
bodies a principle which has always been 
accepted by statesmen ; and the proof of it 
is seen that in this very conference, whose 
proceedings we are called upon to consider 
to-night, the basis on which my noble 
friend (Lord Derby) achieved the great 
feat, which has been admired by the noble 
duke and his friends, of bringing all the 
powers to consent to this conference, was 
their recognition of the territorial integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman empire. 

" Therefore this is not a mere phrase of 
newspapers, but it is one used by states- 
men in authority, and it has recently been 
used by statesmen in authority in these 
^ery momentous transactions which are 
now the subject of our discussion. I 
think there is some misconception as to 
the meaning of these words. By recog- 
nizing the integrity of a country, you 
recognize the integrity of its possessions 
at the time that recognition takes placa 
It is often said how absurd it is to main- 
tain the territorial integrity of Turkey, 
when Turkey has lost so many provinces 
and so many kingdoms. What country is 
there that has not been equally unfortunate 
in this respect? England has lost provinces 
— most precious provinces — and was there 
any time, even at the signature of the Act 
of Independence, when any English states- 
man would have hesitated to come forward 
and maintain the integrity of the British 
empire? Our gifted neighbours have re- 
cently lost two most valuable provinces; 
but I believe there is no man in France 
who is not prepared to die for the integrity 
of the French dominion. If I wished to 
carry the illustration further I might point 
to Austria, who too has lost provinces ; but 



it would be astonishing if any one pretended 
it had no right to maintain the territorial 
integrity of its empire. So I hold we should 
view the territorial integrity of the Ottoman 
empire as a political and material fact It 
may have lost Servia, Greece, the Danubian 
principalities, and more than one kingdom 
in Asia ; still it has the right to maintain 
its territorial integrity, and its territorial 
integrity, as existing at this moment, is a 
political and material fact 

"I come now to the question of the 
independence of Turkey. That is an ex- 
pression considered to be entirely indefen- 
sible. There is a great misapprehension 
in that view. When we recognize the 
'independence of a country,' it is that 
we contemplate in that country a durable 
sovereignty; and such a durable sovereignty 
is not impaired by any partial or limited 
interference with its sovereign rights. For 
example, the independence of Turkey was 
not affected by the occupation of Syria; 
and I maintain further, that the independ- 
ence of Turkey would not have been afiected 
if the policy recommended by my noble 
friend at the conference had been adopted. 
Take an illustrative case — a case not of 
remote times, but of this century, and in 
the remembrance of our fathers. Take the 
case of Prussia. Prussia is one of the most 
powerful states in the world, certainly the 
most powerful state of the German empire. 
Only at the beginning of this century 
Prussia was subjected to more humiliating 
conditions than ever were imposed on 
Turkey. Her strong places were occupied 
by foreign garrisons; her sovereign was 
prevented exercising the precious privilege 
of enlisting his own subjects in his own 
defence — at least in this respect his powers 
were so limited that they amounted to 
no impoiiance — and yet the independence 
of Prussia was not lost by these passing 
circumstances. Therefore I do protest that 
in discussing these vast questions which 
involve probably, as events proceed, prin- 
ciples and consequences which may have 
a great influence upon the condition of this 
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couutiy and the destinies of its people, we 
do not too loosely adopt opinions which 
clearly have no solidity and substance in 
thenL All the statesmen who have had to 
deal with these affairs have accepted, and 
maintained, and enforced the principle that 
we should uphold the territorial integrity 
and independence of Turkey as the best 
security for the peace of Europe * Depart 
from that principle, and we leave the ship 
without a rudder in our discussions. What 
may happen in the future I pretend not to 
foresee; but at present Turkey is by treaty 
a member of the European concert, and we 
must deal with her by the full recognition 
of her rights and our own." 

History repeats itself, and Lord Beacons- 
field proceeded to lay before the House 
proof that the aspect of the Eastern question 
presented no wholly novel features. There 
was, he said, a parallel to the existing state 
of things. In 1862 there had been an 
insurrection in Herzegovina, stimulated by 
the Prince of Montenegro. On that occasion 
the chancellor of Eussia addressed to the 
powers remonstrances precisely similar to 
those which he had despatched within the 
last few weeks. On that occasion Sir Henry 
Bulwer had expressed his belief that the 
revolt in Herzegovina was a conspiracy; 
and in a despatch to Lord Napier, then 
British ambassador at St. Petersburg, he 
had expounded that view with great full- 
ness, and had declared that the English 
policy was that of maintaining the indepen- 
dence and integrity of the Ottoman empire, 
as provided by the various treaties on the 
subject. The question had been discussed 
in the House of Commons, and Lord Palmer- 
ston being unable to be present through 
indisposition, that view had been main- 
tained by Mr. Gladstone. Again, when 
the treaty of 1856 was torn up, and the 
conference hastily summoned to cover that 

•"The Ottomao empire," said the Duke of Wellington 
in 18S9, '^ stands not for the benefit of the Turks, bat of 
Christimn Europe — not to preserre the Mohammedans in 
power, but to sare Christians from a war of which neither 
the objects could be defined, nor the extent nor the duration 
calculated." For the same reasons the territorial integrity of 
the Ottonmn empire was stouUj upheld bj Lord Palmerston. 
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defeat of English foreign policy, although 
four months were occupied in its delibera- 
tions, the representatives at the conference 
found no reason for taking active steps on 
behalf of the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
whilst Lord Enfield, who was then under- 
secretary for foreign affairs, in the course 
of his vindication of the conduct of the 
governments of England and of Turkey, 
distinctly stated that " the Danubian pro- 
vinces had secured autonomy, and the 
Christian subjects of the Porte were no 
longer as hostile to her rule as formerly." 
As late as 1871, therefore, said Lord 
Beaconsfield, the traditional policy of 
England had not changed. What, then, he 
asked, had occurred to change the views of 
the Opposition ? There had been another 
revolt in Herzegovina, another stimulative 
action from the principality of Montenegro, 
and fresh complaints from the government 
of St. Petersburg of the conduct of the 
Porte towards its Christian subjects. 

Lord Beaconsfield then proceeded to 
vindicate the conduct of the government 
throughout the past negotiations. That 
conduct had been prudent and circumspect. 
He stated the reasons he had before given 
why the government agreed to the Andrassy 
Note, and why it had refused to sanction 
the Berlin memorandum. Then he ex- 
plained why the government had been so 
late in acquiring its information as to the 
Bulgarian atrocities. It was because, owing 
to the economy practised by the late 
cabinet, several parts of Turkey had been 
denuded of consular supervision, and con- 
sequently considerable time had to elapse 
before ministers were in possession of the 
necessary authentic information. He next 
came to the policy which Eussia had pro- 
posed, and which he had felt it his duty 
to oppose. 

" Now there were two great policies be- 
fore us," he continued, " with regard to the 
Christian subjects of the Porte. There was 
the Sussian plan, and it was one deserving 
of all respect It was a plan for establish- 
ing a chain of autonomous states, tributary 
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to the Porte, but in every other sense in- 
dependent. No one can deny that was a 
large scheme worthy of statesmen and 
worthy of the deepest consideration. But 
the result of the deepest consideration 
which Her Majesty's government could 
give to it was, that they were forced 
entirely to disapprove of that scheme. 
This scheme of a chain of autonomous 
states in the Balkan country, and indeed 
in the whole of the country that during 
the last half century has been known as 
European Turkey, is a state of affairs that 
has existed before. The Turks did not slip 
from Asia and conquer Constantinople, as 
is sometimes mentioned in speeches at 
national conferences. It was very gradu- 
ally that they entered and established in 
Kurope. As a rising military power they 
obtained territories near the Black Sea, 
and ultimately entered into Thracia, and 
there they remained for some time in 
company with all these independent and 
autonomous states. There was, of course, 
an emj)cror at Constantinople ; there was 
a king of Bulgaria ; there was a king 
of Hervia ; there was a hospodar of 
Wallachia; there was a duke of Athens; and 
ihiivii was a j)rince of Corinth. And what 
hai)pc*n('d ? The new military power that 
had ent(5red Europe gradually absorbed and 
vxm(\\\(ir(id all these independent states; 
and having conquered these independent 
and autonomous states, these kingdoms 
and duchies, the empire of Constantinople 
b<;ing now limited to its matchless city, 
and to what in modern diplomatic language 
in calhid 'a cabbage garden,' was invested 
and ftill. And it did occur to us that if 
thienj were a chain of autonomous states, 
arid the possessors of Constantinople were 
a^ain limited to *a cabbage garden,* pro- 
bably the same result might occur. Well, 
I do not pretend to say who first intro- 
iUidvd this word autonomy into these 
ni^gotiations. If we did we must bear the 
blame. But against this plan of the Russian 
court we proposed what was called admin- 
iMtrative autonomy, and we defined that 



administrative autonomy to be institutions 
that would secure to the Christian subjects 
of the Porte some control over their local 
affairs, and some security against the ex- 
cesses of arbitrary power." 

That proposition, continued I^rd Beacons- 
field, would have been accepted by Russia 
had not the Servian war broken out The 
next step in the negotiations was the con- 
ference, and it had failed, laughed the 
speaker, because it was said Lord Salis- 
bury had not possessed the confidence of 
his colleagues. " He is supposed," said 
Lord Beaconsfield, "not to have had the 
confidence of his colleagues, because he 
seems to have been attacked by some news- 
papers generally supporting the adminis- 
tration, and because his colleagues have 
not written leading articles in his defence. 
Every public man is liable to such attacks. 
No one has been more attacked in the 
newspapers than myself. I dare say I 
have had as many leading articles, mainly 
of a vituperative nature, written against me 
as any one ever had. And yet I declare 
upon my honour that I do not know a 
single colleague who ever wrote a single 
line in my defence." And if the conference 
had failed, it was from no fault of Lord 
Salisbury. "Allow me to say," continued 
the prime minister, " when we are told that 
the conference was a failure, that certainly 
there was no failure of my noble friend in 
the principal object of his visit to Constan- 
tinople. Wlien he went there what was 
the situation ? Then the first sine qtid rum 
was that Bulgaria should be occupied by a 
Russian army. We had a great many other 
demands of a similar kind. Who succeeded 
in obtaining the withdrawal of those un- 
reasonable proposals? Why, my noble 
friend. My noble friend fell only into 
one error, which I should have fallen into 
myself, and I believe every member of this 
House would have done the sama He 
gave too much credit to the Turks for 
common sense, and he could not believe 
that when he made so admirable an 
arrangement in their favour they would 
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have lost so happy an opportunity." Lord 
Beaconsfield thus concluded: — 

"It has been said that the people of 
this country are deeply interested in the 
humanitarian and philanthropic considera- 
tions involved in it All must appreciate 
such feelings. But I am mistaken if there 
be not a yet deeper sentiment on the part 
of the people of this country, one with 
which I cannot doubt your lordships will 
ever sympathize, and that is — the deter- 
mination to maintain the empire of Eng- 
land." 

This was the only speech during the 
session which Lord Beaconsfield delivered 
upon the Eastern question. Whatever part 
he took in the conduct of tlie negotiations 
which preceded the hostilities between 
Sussia and Turkey, he intrusted all ex- 
planations to his foreign secretary. Lord 
Derby and Lord Salisbury were the spokes- 
men of the policy of the cabinet in the 
Upper House, and the prime minister was 
content to remain silent. Indeed, during 
the session of 1877 Lord Beaconsfield was 
singularly reticent Upon one subject only 
did he speak, and that was when a private 
matter had been turned into a national 
question by the hostile investigations of 
the Opposition — the appointment of Mr. 
Pigott to the stationery office. It was 
said to be the " old, old story " of a job 
perpetrated by a minister in acknowledg- 
ment of political support, and the purists 
among the Liberal party who had acquiesced 
in the "Collier scandal," and had sanctioned 
the " Ewelme rectory " preferment, were 
loud in their indignant denunciations. 

According to the information laid before 
the House by certain aggrieved members 
of the Opposition, the case against the 
prime minister seemed apparently un- 
answerable. It appeared that a select 
committee of the House of Commons had 
recommended that the post of controller 
at the stationery office — one of the best 
permanent appointments in the civil ser- 
vice of the country — should, when a 
vacancy occurred, be filled by a practical 



stationer and printer; by one, in fact, 
whose past training qualified him to deal 
with the technical duties of the office. 
This recommendation Lord Beaconsfield 
set aside. A vacancy occurred in the 
stationery office ; and instead of the " prac- 
tical stationer and printer" suggested by 
the select committee, the prime minister 
promoted to the post Mr. Pigott, a junior 
clerk in the war office, simply and solely 
alleged the Opposition, because that for- 
tunate civil servant happened to be the 
son of a former vicar of Hughenden, who, 
" with his family, had rendered valuable 
assistance to the prime minister in the 
county which he had so long and so 
creditably represented." The appointment 
led to much adverse criticism in parlia- 
ment, in the press, and throughout the 
country generally. The controllership of 
the stationery office had been hitherto con- 
sidered as a reward for literary services 
to a political party. It had been held by 
Mr. M'Culloch, and it had been held by 
Mr. W. K. Greg, both distinguished men 
of letters, and now it was to be given to 
**a mere war office clerk." What, it was 
asked, had Mr. Pigott done that he should 
be selected to a post of so much influence, 
and of so much emolument ? He was not 
a distinguished author ; he was not a civil 
servant of wide experience ; and, above all, 
what did he know of printing and stationery? 
Such an appointment, cried the Times, is 
"too splendidly audacious." 

The matter, of course, came before parlia- 
ment. Mr. Holms, the member for Hackney, 
introduced the subject to the House of Com- 
mons. He stated that the stationery office 
was one of those departments which, four 
years ago, had been investigated by a special 
committee appointed "to inquire into and 
report upon the existing principles and 
practice which, in the several public depart- 
ments and bodies, regulate the purchase 
and sale of materials and stores." As the 
result of the investigation, it had been 
discovered that the department had been 
grossly mismanaged, numerous irregulari- 
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ties had taken place, and thie most extra- 
vagant waste had prevailed. In the face of 
such evidence, the select committee, there- 
fore, recommended that for the future the 
head of the stationery office should be one 
"practically as well acquainted with the 
trade as if he were a stationer." Why, 
then, asked Mr. Holms, had Lord Beacons- 
field ignored the suggestions of the com- 
mittee, and appointed, not a man of letters, 
not even an experienced civil servant, but 
a man who " was one of a hundred-and-one 
junior clerks in the war office, being sixty- 
ninth upon the list? " The only reason, he 
contended, that could be advanced for such 
unheard-of promotion was, that " Mr. Pigott 
was the son of the late rector of Hughenden, 
who, he believed, with his family had ren- 
dered valuable assistance to the premier." 

Thus presented, it must be confessed, the 
appointment had an ugly look. By some 
mismanagement those who rose from the 
treasury bench, either because they deemed 
the matter too trivial, or because they were 
too confident of their majority, had not 
taken the precaution to make themselves 
fully acquainted with the facts of the case ; 
and the defence tendered was consequently 
most weak and unsatisfactory. The result 
was that a vote of censure against Lord 
Beaconsfield was allowed to be carried 
upon this ill-defended charge by a majority 
of four. 

Three days after this unexpected defeat, 
Lord Beaconsfield rose in the House of 
Lords to lay before his peers a vindication 
of his conduct. His answer left nothing 
to be desired, and was welcomed throughout 
the country by a unanimous chorus of ap- 
proval. It proved, said the Times, that the 
prime minister's powers of defence were 
not impaired. According to the Daily 
News, a journal certainly not favourable 
to the Conservative party, the defence was 
complete. Indeed, never was refutation 
more thorough and satisfactory. 

Lord Beaconsfield stated that he was per- 
fectly aware of the suggestions made by the 
select committee with regard to the stationery 



office ; some of those suggestions had been 
adopted, whilst others had been disregarded. 
Among the latter was the proposal that 
the controller of the department should 
possess a requisite technical knowledge of 
stationery and printing. It would have 
been impossible, contended Lord Beacons- 
field, to have obtained the services of such 
a person, since no one connected with great 
commercial transactions would be tempted 
to accept a post, the salary of which hardly 
exceeded that of the manager of a first- 
rate commercial establishment. AVhat were 
wanted for the discharge of the duties at 
the stationery office were considerable ad- 
ministrative ability, some official experience 
and capacity for labour, coupled with edu- 
cational and moral qualities. A man with 
the mere technical knowledge of a printer 
and stationer would not be fitted for the 
post, as he would not possess those social 
and educational advantages necessary for 
one who was the head of a great public 
department Nor was technical knowledge 
absolutely necessary, since there was in the 
stationery department a permanent body of 
men capable of supplying the controller 
with all the requisite information. Under 
the circumstances he had, therefore, come 
to the conclusion to give the post in the 
civil service as a reward of signal merit 
and industry. A list of names had been 
put before him ; and from that list he had 
selected Mr. Pigott, though that gentleman 
was a total stranger to him. He had made 
that selection simply because he believed it 
would advance the public interest Mr. 
Pigott was not " a mere war office clerk ;" 
he had served as private secretary to various 
secretaries of state, and he had especially 
distinguished himself as secretary to more 
than one commission.*^ Such a man, said 

• Mr. Pigott was not " a mere war office clcrL** In 1870 
he was private secretary to Lord Northbrook, and served 
with him during the session in which piirchase was abolished, 
and until 1872 when Lord Northbrook went to India. Lord 
Northbrook publicly expressed his sense of Mr. Pigott*s 
services. From 1872 to 1874 Mr. Pigott was private 
secretary to Lord Lansdowne, and from 1874 to 1875 was 
private secretary to Lord Pembroke. Again, from 1874 
to 1876 Mr. Pigott served as secretary to the royal commis- 
sion on army promotion. For his services connected with 
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Lord Beaconsfield, deserved to be promoted. 
Mr. Pigott had, however, tendered his 
resignation of the oflBce newly conferred 
upon him; but as that gentleman was 
entirely dependent upon the state for his 
income, to accept such resignation would 
be to leave an able and deserving civil 
servant to absolute destitution. He there- 
fore, said the prime minister, did not feel 
justified in accepting the resignation of 
Mr. Pigott Lord Beaconsfield thus con- 
cluded : — 

"My lords, it has been said in an 
assembly almost as classical as that which 
I am addressing, that this appointment was 
a 'job' — that the father of Mr. Pigott 
was the parson of my parish, that I had 
relations of long and intimate friendship 
with him, that he busied himself in county 
elections, and that in my earlier contests 
in the county with which I am connected 
I was indebted to his exertions. My lords, 
this is really a romance. Thirty years ago 
there was a vicar of my parish of the name 
of Pigott, and he certainly was father to 
Mr. Digby Pigott He did not owe his 
preferment to me, nor was he ever under 
any obligation to me. Shortly after I 
succeeded to that property Mr. Pigott 
gave up the living and retired to a distant 
county. I have never had any relation with 
him. With regard to our intimate friend- 
ship and his electioneering assistance, all 
I know of his interference in county elec- 
tions is that before he departed from the 
county of Buckingham he registered his 
vote against ma And, my lords, it is 
the truth — it may surprise you, but it is the 
truth — that I have no personal acquaintance 
with his son, Mr. Pigott, who was appointed 
to this office the other day, I do not know 
him even hy sight'' 

After this in every way most satisfactory 
explanation there was only one course to 

the report on the commission Mr. Pigott was pnblicljr 
thanked bj Mr. Gathome Hardj in his Estimate speech. 
Snch services scarcely come within the description of "a 
mere war office clerk." 

• ** The House," said Sir George Bowyer, "would be doing 
no more than a simple act of justice if thej rescinded the 



be adopted. The House of Commons 
rescinded its vote of censure* — a vote of 
censure which would never have been 
carried had those on the Treasury bench 
only taken the trouble to make themselves 
acquainted with the real facts of the case. 
Mr. Pigott retained his post; and by the 
reforms he has introduced, and the saving 
he has already effected in the stationery 
office, has fully justified his selection by 
Lord Beaconsfield for the appointment, and 
the high praise passed on him at the time 
by those cabinet ministers to whom he had 
acted as private secretary. 

Though foreign afifairs cast in the shade 
all details of domestic legislation, the 
government had not been idle as to the 
supervision of internal matters. In spite 
of the conduct of the Irish obstructives, 
who, since they could not gain their own 
ends, had determined to hamper by all the 
wiles in their power the progress of legis- 
lation, the more important of the measures 
mentioned at the commencement of the 
session, in the speech from the throne, had 
been successfully carried. The prisons' bill, 
which was a legacy of the previous session, 
was ushered in by Mr. Cross, and enrolled 
on the statute book. The object of the 
measure was to place our gaols under 
centralized instead of localised authority. 
It secured the uniform treatment of pris- 
oners throughout the country, vested the 
prisons in the secretary of state, and charged 
their cost on the consolidated fund instead 
of on the rates. At the same time power 
was taken to enable the secretary of state 
to discontinue prisons, provided that in 
every county there should remain at least 
one gaol; also it was enacted that a visiting 
committee should be annually appointed 
for every prison. The measure has worked 
well, and has effected considerable economy 
in the administration of our prison system. 

resolution. The resolution was agreed to because the House 
thought the appointment was a job. But what was a job? 
Whj, an appointment made to serve private interests as 
against the public interest. It having been shown that 
the resolution was founded on a mistake, it ought to be 
rescinded." 
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The Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
bill, which, like the prisons' bill, had been 
introduced in the previoos session, was now 
consolidated into a single measure, and led 
to much criticism on questions of detail, 
especially as to the continuance of clerical 
fellowships. After considerable discussion 
the bill was pa&sed ; it placed ample power 
in the hands of the commissioners, though 
such power was to a certain extent controlled 
by the disinclination of parliament to 
countenance organic changes. To Lord 
Carnarvon was intrusted the South Africa 
confederation bill, which was somewhat 
hastily hurried through parliament in order 
to defeat the tactics of the Irish obstruct- 
ivea The bill was in its nature permissive. 
It presented the general framework of the 
constitution of the future confederation, but 
left all details to be filled in after com- 
munication between the imperial govern- 
ment and the local representatives. It 
provided facilities for the union of the 
colonies — such union to be voluntary ; and 
proposed that there should be a governor- 
general, a responsible ministry, a legislative 
council, and house of assembly. Each 
province was to be presided over by a chief 
executive ofiQcer, and all native questions 
were to be reserved for the sanction of the 
queen. Lord Carnarvon was of opinion 
that the scheme of confederation would be 
acceptable generally in South Africa, and 
that when carried out it would greatly 
contribute to the strength and prosperity 
of the colonies. The budget, in spite of the 
continued depression of trade, was satis- 
factory. "Although it is not a very brilliant 
result for a chancellor of the exchequer to 
arrive at," said Sir Stafford Northcote, " I 
may say that I find some consolation — and 
I may even say I rejoice — ^that I am in a 
position to say that though you have at 
present only a small surplus, yet there is 
no deficiency; and if there is no chance 
of any remission of taxation, there is on 
the other hand no necessity for any addi- 
tion." As the session advanced it became 
impossible, owing to the delays occasioned 



by the policy of the Irish obstructives, for 
ministers to enrol on the statute-book several 
measures of which they had given notice ; 
and the " massacre of the innocents " was, 
a few weeks after Easter, more than usually 
sweeping and destructive. 

During the session Lord Beaconsfield 
was, as we have said, singularly silent. 
With the exception of his remarks upon 
the progress of the Eastern question, 
he scarcely spoke at alL The only 
subject not connected with foreign 
affaira on which he briefly addressed the 
House, was on the occasion of legislating 
for the prevention of railway accidents. 
Lord Bury had directed attention to the 
report of the royal commission on railway 
accidents, and had moved a resolution against 
the adoption of the suggestions of the com- 
missioners. The prime minister opposed 
the resolution on the ground that it would 
be wiser to let the railway companies 
themselves carry out those improvements 
which the public safety required, and 
leave for future consideration, if neces- 
sary, the threat of compulsory legislation. 
Parliament was prorogued in the second 
week in August 

Meanwhile affaira in the East had be- 
come more and more threatening. With 
the departure of the plenipotentiaries from 
Constantinoplethe Eastern question assumed 
a new phase. The conference having failed, 
diplomacy again busied itself with the 
circulation of its despatches. Sussia was 
the firat in the field, and issued a circular 
note to her representatives at the various 
courts in Europe. She begged to know the 
intentions of the powera, now that Turkey 
had refused to pay heed to the representa- 
tions of Europe. The Eastern question, 
said Eussia, was a European question, 
which should and could only be solved 
by the unanimous accord of the great 
powers. The question had been reduced 
to one of humanity — to compel the Turkish 
government to rule the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan in a just and tolerant manner, 
so as not to expose Europe to a permanent 
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crisis, revoltlDg tx) her conscience and dis- 
turbing her tranquillity. The conference 
had arrived at a complete understanding 
both respecting the conditions of peace and 
the reforms to be introduced; yet Otto- 
man government refused to listen to the 
firm and unanimous wish of Europe. 

"Thus, after more than a year of diplo- 
matic efforts," wrote Prince Gortschakofif, 
" demonstrating the price which the great 
powers attach to the pacification of the 
East, and the right which they possess 
of insuring it in view of the general 
interests involved, and their firm desire 
to obtain it by means of a European 
understanding, the cabinets again find 
themselves in the same position as at 
the commencement of this crisis, which is, 
however, still further aggravated by the 
blood that. has been shed, the passions that 
have been raised, the ruins accumulated, 
and the prospect of an indefinite prolonga- 
tion of the deplorable state of things which 
weighs upon Europe, and justly pre-occupies 
public opinion and the governments. The 
Porte pays no regard to its former engage- 
ments, to its duties as a member of the 
European concert, or to the unanimous 
wishes of the great powers. Far from 
having made a step towards a satisfactory 
solution, the state of the East has become 
worse, and remains a permanent menace 
for the peace of Europe, as well as for the 
sentiments of humanity, and the conscience 
of the Christian people. Under these cir- 
cumstances, before deciding on the course 
which he may think right to follow. His 
Majesty the emperor wishes to know what 
course will be determined upon by the 
cabinets with whom we have acted up to 
the present, and with whom we desire, as 
far as possible, to continue proceeding in 
common accord. The object which the 
great powers have in view has been clearly 
defined by the acts of the conference. The 
refusal of the Turkish government touches 
the dignity and peace of Europe. It is 
important for us to know what the cabinets 
with which we have acted in concert until 



now intend to do in order to reply to this 
refusal, and to insure the execution of their 
wishes." 

The result of this despatch was, after 
some two months' deliberation, to cause the 
powers to draw up a joint protocol upon 
the subject of Turkish affairs. In this 
document Turkey was again pressed to 
improve the condition of her Christian 
population, and to introduce the reforms 
she had already agreed upon in Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Bulgaria. The fron- 
tiers of Montenegro were to be rectified, 
and the Bogana was to be open to free 
navigation. The Ottoman armies were 
to be replaced on a peace footing, and 
the representatives of tlie powers would 
carefully watch how Turkey carried her 
promises into efifect " If," concluded the 
protocol, " the hopes of the powers should 
once more be disappointed, and if the 
condition of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan should not be improved in a manner 
to prevent the return of the complications 
which periodically disturb the peace of the 
East, they think it right to declare that 
such a state of afifairs would be incompatible 
with their interests and those of Europe in 
general. In such case they reserve to them- 
selves to consider in common as to the 
means which they may deem best fitted 
to secure the wellbeing of the Christian 
populations and the interests of the general 
peace." The document was dated March 
31, 1877, and was signed by Germany, 
Austria, France, England, Ital/, and Eussia. 

Two declarations, one made by Eussia 
and the other by England, were annexed 
to the protocol " If peace with Monte- 
negro is concluded," said Count Schouvaloflf, 
"and the Porte accepts the advice of Europe, 
and shows itself ready to replace its forces 
on a peace footing, and seriously to under- 
take the reforms mentioned in the protocol, 
let it send to St. Petersburg a special envoy 
to treat of disarmament, to which His 
Majesty the emperor would also on his 
part consent If massacres similar to those 
which have stained Bulgaria with blood 
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take place, this would necessarily put a 
stop to the measures of demobilization.*' 
Then came the declaration of England. 
" Inasmuch," said Lord Derby, " as it is 
solely in the interests of European peace 
that Her Britannic Majesty's government 
have consented to sign the protocol pro- 
posed by that of Russia, it is understood 
beforehand that in the event of the object 
proposed not being attained — namely, recip- 
rocal disarmament on the part of Russia 
and Turkey, and peace between them — the 
protocol in question shall *be regarded as 
null and void." 

To this dictation the Porte declined to 
submit Turkey was still a power — neither 
conquered nor despairing — and she had 
no intention of placing herself under the 
tutelage and supervision of Europe; such 
a proceeding she deemed derogatory to her 
dignity and independence. Accordingly, 
she issued a circular note to the signatory 
powers, giving the reasons which led her 
to return a refusal to the demands of the 
protocol She began, not without reason, 
by regretting that "the great friendly 
powers did not think it necessary to 
obtain the participation of the imperial 
government at their deliberations, although 
questions were discussed which concerned 
the most vital interests of the empire." 
She hoped that peace would ensue between 
the Porte and Montenegro, and stated that 
a rectification of frontier had already been 
proposed. " The imperial government is 
prepared to apply all the promised reforms; 
but these reforms, in conformity with the 
fundamental provisions of our constitution, 
cannot have a special or exclusive charac- 
ter, and it is in this spirit that the imperial 
government, in its full and entire liberty, 
will continue to apply its institutions." The 
armaments of Turkey had an exclusively 
defensive character ; therefore, when the 
Porte saw Russia set the example of put- 
ting her armies on a peace footing, that 
example would at once be imitated by the 
Ottoman government For the disturbances 
in Bulgaria Turkey was not responsible, 



since they were due to foreign instigation ; 
consequently the Russian government would 
not be justified in making the demobiliza- 
tion of its armies dependent upon such 
contingencies. The Porte then concluded 
by appealing to the treaty of Paris. " The 
imperial government, in fact, is not aware 
how it can have deserved so ill of justice 
and civilization as to see itself placed in 
a humiliating position without example in 
the world. The treaty of Paris gave an 
explicit sanction to the principle of non- 
intervention. This treaty, which binds 
together the powers who participate in it 
as well as Turkey, cannot be abolished by 
a protocol in which Turkey has no share. 
And if Turkey appeals to the stipulations 
of the treaty of Paris, it is not that that 
treaty has created in her favour any rights 
which she would not possess without it, 
but rather for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to the grave reasons which, in the 
interests of the general peace of Europe, 
induced the powers twenty years ago to 
place the recognition of the inviolabilities 
of this empire's right to sovereignty under 
the guarantee of a collective promise. 
Strong in the justice of her cause, and 
trusting in God, she determines to ignore 
what has been decided without her and 
against her." 

This refusal led to hostilities. Russia 
quitting the European concert, issued of 
her own accord a mainfesto declaring war 
against the Porte. There was no alterna- 
tive before the Czar, said the Russian 
chancellor. All the proposals made to 
Turkey, as a result of the understanding 
come to between the cabinets of Europe, 
had been met by her with obstinate resist- 
ance. To the protocol she had returned a 
new refusal. There was, therefore, no other 
course to pursue between prolonging a state 
of things which the powers had declared 
to be incompatible with their interests and 
with those of Europe in general, and obtain- 
ing by force what the unanimous attempts 
of the cabinets had failed to secure from 
the Porte by persuasion. The latter appeared 
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the wiser plan to adopt, and Sussia felt that 
in taking so grave a step she was fnfilling 
a duty imposed upon her by her own in- 
terests, and was at the same time consulting 
the views and interests of Europe. It was 
in vain that the powers — and especially 
England — remonstrated with the great 
northern empire, and accused her of violat- 
ing the treaty of Paris. The opportunity 
was too favourable to Muscovite ambition 
to be lost, and so under cover of protecting 
the interests of the Sclavonic provinces of 
Turkey, but in reality to secure her own 
aggrandizement, Eussia gave orders to her 
troops to cross the frontier, and the dogs 
of war were once more let loose in Europe. 

The result of the conflict between two such 
unequal forces was never in doubt. At 
first the Ottoman gained a few triumphs, 
then the resources and superior strength of 
the Muscovite told their tale, and defeated in 
Europe and in Asia, the proud and brave 
Osmanli thought it prudent to appeal for 
intercession. "The imperial government," 
said the Porte, addressing the European 
powers, " is conscious of having done noth- 
ing to provoke war ; it has done everything 
to avoid it; it has vainly sought to discover 
Russia's motives in her aggressive campaign. 
The Porte has shown its desire for improve- 
ment by reorganizing its judicial system, 
by devising reforms without distinction of 
race or religion, according to the constitu- 
tion which has been everywhere well 
received. The state of war simply retards 
such reforms, and is disastrous to the 
country generally, destroying agricultural 
interests, killing industry, and ruining 
financial reorganizations. Independently 
of these arrangements for reform, what 
reason can there be for continuing the 
war? Bussia has declared she is not 
animated by a spirit of conquest. The 
military honour of both sides must be 
abundantly satisfied. What object can 
there be in prolonging a contest ruinous 
to both countries ? The moment has arrived 
for the belligerent powers to accept peace 
without affecting their dignity. Europe 
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might now usefully interpose her good 
offices, since the Porte is ready to come 
to terms. The country is not at the end 
of its resources, and is still prepared to 
fight in its own defence ; it is ready, more- 
over, to sacrifice all for the independence 
and integrity of the fatherland. But the 
Porte is desirous to stop the further effusion 
of blood, and therefore appeals to the feel- 
ings of justice which must animate the 
great powers, hoping they will receive these 
overtures favourably." 

Whilst these hostilities were being waged, 
the policy which England had to adopt 
was clear and distinct. She had proclaimed 
that so long as the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the Ottoman empire did not suffer^ 
her position would be that of neutrality. 
During the recess rumour was busy with 
its reports, and gossip, with all its menda- 
cious distortions, was freely circulated. 
There were divisions, it was said, in the 
cabinet ; the old feuds between Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord Beaconsfield had sprung up; 
the advice of the war party had prevailed, 
and assistance was to be sent out to Tur- 
key; and the like were copied from one 
newspaper into another, and echoed from 
one club to another. Yet there had been 
no truth in all this "hair-brained chatter 
of irresponsible frivolity." The policy of 
the government had been conditional 
neutrality, and in spite of Russian aggres- 
siveness and Ottoman helplessness, there 
had been no occasion for ministers to 
change their tactics. Turkey, though 
crippled, nay, well-nigh crushed, was still 
entire and independent, and as long as 
those conditions were preserved, England 
was content to keep her word and hold 
herself aloof. 

" No sooner had war been declared," said 
Lord Beaconsfield (November 9, 1877), on 
the occasion of the Mansion House banquet, 
" than Her Majesty's government felt it to 
be their duty to announce at once, in 
language which could not be mistaken, 
the policy which, under the circumstances, 
they intended to pursue. It was not a 
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policy framed for the occasion, and merely 
becauRO war had been declared It was a 
policy which, from the opportunities which 
liad been aflforded us for some time, we 
hod deeply considered That policy we 
unanimously adopted, that policy we have 
unanimously carried out, and from that 
IM)licy we have never swerved What, 
ih«n, was that policy? It was a policy 
of conditional neutrality. In the circum- 
stances of the case we did not believe it 
was to the honour or the interests of Eng- 
land or of Turkey that we should take any 
part in the impending contest But while 
we announced that neutrality which we 
wore prepared to observe, we declared at 
the same time that the neutrality must 
(rease if British interests were assailed or 
mennced. Cosmopolitan critics — men who 
iir« the friends of every country save their 
own — have (htumucAid this policy as a selfish 
policy. My lord mayor, it is as selfish as 
jutiriotium. Hut it is the policy of Her 
MaJ«»ty'Hgov«rnm<!nt — it is the policy they 
hfivii ndopUtd from the first It is the 
policy ilicy have nmintuinod, and it con- 
ilniiiiN Ui ho their policy to believe that it 
In tlmlr duty to ])rotect British interests 
Hbroiid ; iind it in u policy which they 
Imlliivit tlin p<M)p]n of this country have 
MfinotlniMMl iind approved. 

" I lmll«iv« tho policy of neutrality on 
thn pint of tluM (umntry was not more 
for tliM lintHtfIt of Kngland than it was 
lor \\\i\ liniMifIt of Turkey. For some 
yitHTM It liKN \m\\\ (I dognui of diplomacy 
timt Tiirlitty was w rrnxe, and not a fact; 
tliiit ItH ^ovi^rntiHUit was a ])hantom ; that 
it A pitoplii wnrn olVote; and that it was used 
MiKl'ttly hy Ntattmnien as a numns to maintain 
a lliif ItloMH halaiKM) of powor and secure the 
pMaMM of ICuropo. If that were the case, 
a rupntitlon on the part of Her Majesty's 
|(iiViM'iiiiM«nt of what took place in the 
i iHMiim would have boon the greatest error; 
himI if th^ people were oflete and the 
HMVUMiiueut a pure fiction — why, then, 
I till HniiiiiM* that is proved in the eyes of 
MlM olvillKed world the better. . . . The 



independence of Turkey was a subject of 
ridicule a year ago; the independence of 
Turkey, whatever may be the fortunes 
of war — and war changes like the moon — 
is not doubted now. It has been proved 
by half a million of warriors, who have 
devoted their lives to their country with- 
out pay and without reward" 

As to the prospects of peace, continued 
the premier somewhat sarcastically, he did 
not take the desponding view of some 
peopla "I cannot forget that the Em- 
peror of Sussia, with a magnanimity char- 
acteristic of his truly elevated character, 
announced, on the eve of commencing 
this war, that his only object was to secure 
the safety and happiness of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte, and that he pledged 
his imperial word of honour that he 
sought no increase of territory. I cannot 
forget that His Highness the Sultan has 
declared in the most formal manner that 
he is prepared to secure all these changes 
which will give to the Christian subjects 
of the Porte that safety and that welfare 
which the Emperor of Eussia desires. 
Therefore, when I find these statements 
made by those high authorities, and made 
in a manner so solemn and earnest, I think 
I have a right to say that peace ought not 
to be an impossible achievement and con- 
clusion of the struggle. . . . 

"But, my lord mayor, you may say to 
me, * Have you really any hope ; can you 
encourage the citizens of London on this 
occasion by giving them any hope of the 
restoration of peace between these two 
great powers ? ' I would say, in answer to 
such a question, that which was said by a 
wise and witty gentleman of the eighteenth 
century to a friend who came to him and 
told him of his troubles. TJ^t gentleman 
said he had no hope ; and Horace Walpole 
answered, 'Try a little patienca' Now 
my lord mayor, with respect to the present 
war Her M^esty*s government have both 
hope and patience; and I tnist the time 
may not be far distant when, with the 
other powers of Europe, we may contribute 
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to a settlement which will not only secure 
peace, but also the independence of Turkey." 
When these remarks were made Plevna had 
not fallen, and the Porte had not pleaded 
for the intercession of the powers. 

The year closed with a striking proof of 
the support and S3niipathy which the policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield received from the court. 
Her Majesty paid a visit to Hughenden, 
where she remained two hours, and before 
leaving planted a tree on the lawn in front 
of the house, to serve as a memorial of her 
visit. It is seldom that an English sovereign 
has accorded so marked an expression of 
political approval and personal regard to a 
minister. The royal visit greatly tended 
to increase and strengthen the popularity 
of Lord Beaconsfield throughout the country. 
The presence of Her Majesty at Hughenden 
was thus interpreted: — "The Crown has the 
fullest confidence in the policy of its chief 
adviser; it believes, in spite of all the 



reports to the contrary which private 
malice and political opposition circulate, 
that the prime minister is resolved to 
uphold the interests of the British empire, 
and to resent any conduct which places 
those interests in jeopardy; the govern- 
ment has been accused of indifference with 
regard to the investigation of the dis- 
turbances in Bulgaria, and with delay in 
demanding the redress of such grievances — 
the Crown is of opinion that such strictures 
are undeserved ; the action of the prime 
minister, in his supervision of affairs in the 
East, has been stigmatized as aggressive 
and needlessly interfering — the Crown con- 
siders that action as only defensive and 
prudently vigilant ; by honouring the chief 
of the cabinet with a personal visit, the Crown 
desires publicly to express the confidence 
it reposes in its ministers, and especially 
in the prescience and the j)atriotism of its 
leading and most responsible adviser.*' 



CHAPTER XIV. 



"PEACE WITH HONOUn. 



» 



The advance of Eussia after the fall of 
Plevna, the isolation of Turkey, and her 
proposals for an armistice, rendered it 
advisable that parliament should be assem- 
bled at an earlier period than had been 
arranged upon. The Houses met January 
17, 1878, and the greater portion of the 
speech from the throne was naturally 
occupied with the topics relating to 
eastern aflfairs. "I have thought fit to 
assemble you," said the royal message, 
"before the usual period of meeting, 
in order that you might become ac- 
quainted with the efforts I have made 
to terminate the war now devastating 
Eastern Europe and Armenia, and that I 
might have the advice and assistance of my 
parliament in the present state of public 
affairs. You are aware that, after having 
unsuccessfully striven to avert that war, I 
declared my intention to observe neutrality 
in the contest, which I lamented but had 
failed to prevent, so long as the interests of 
my empire, as defined by my government, 
were not threatened. I expressed at the 
same time my earnest desire to avail myself 
of any opportunity which might present 
itself, for promoting a peaceful settlement 
of the questions at issue between the belli- 
gerent powers. The successes obtained by 
the Russian arms, both in Europe and in 
Asia, convinced the Porte that it should 
endeavour to bring to a close hostilities 
which were causing immense sufferings to 
its subjects. The government of the Sultan 
accordingly addressed to the neutral powers 
— parties to the treaties relating to the 
Turkish empire — an appeal for their good 
officea It did not, however, appear to the 
majority of the powers thus addressed, that 
they could usefully comply with the request, 



and they communicated this opinion to the 
Porte. The Porte then determined on 
making a separate appeal to my government, 
and I at once agreed to make an inquiry of 
the Emperor of Russia, whether his Imperial 
Majesty would entertain overtures for peace 
The emperor expressed in reply his earnest 
desire for peace, and stated at the same time 
his opinion as to the course which should 
be pursued for its attainment Upon this 
subject communications have taken place 
between the governments of Russia and 
Turkey, through my good offices; and I 
earnestly trust that they may lead to a 
pacific solution of the points at issue, and 
to a termination of the war. No efforts on 
my part will be wanting to promote that 
result" 

Then followed this somewhat ominous 
paragraph. "Hitherto, so far as the war 
has proceeded, neither of the belligerents 
has infringed the conditions on which my 
neutrality is founded; and I willingly 
believe that both parties are desirous to 
respect them, so far as it may be in their 
power. So long as these conditions are not 
infringed, my attitude will continue the 
same. But I cannot conceal from myself 
that, should hostilities be unfortunately 
prolonged, some unexpected occurrence may 
render it incumbent on me to adopt measures 
of precaution^ Such measures could not be 
effectually taken without adequate prepar- 
ation, and I trust to the liberality of my 
parliament to supply the means which may 
be required for the purposa" 

After the address had been moved and 
seconded in the Upper House, Lord Granville 
rose to comment upon the conduct of the 
government The important part, he said, 
in the speech from the throne was the 
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demand made for taking precautions in 
expectation of a possible eventuality — a 
demand which would excite a great deal of 
feeling throughout the country as being 
contrary to the expectation of peace. He 
complained of the isolation of England 
throughout all the past vacillating proceed- 
ings, consequent he said upon divisions in 
the cabinet, and trusted that the country 
was not about to drift into war. As for 
the protection of British interests, the 
highest interest of England, he exclaimed, 
vas peace, though such interest was no 
monopoly of our country, but one in which 
every nation had a share. He considered 
the assembling of parliament at so early a 
period as unnecessary. The reason given 
for such a proceeding was because of the 
great change in the diplomatic state of 
affairs ; but he inquired, if it was necessary 
to summon parliament, why had it not been 
called together within a week or ten days ? 
Lord Beaconsfield replied. After having 
justified the early meeting of parliament 
owing to the diplomatic situation at Con- 
stantinople, he proceeded to vindicate the 
government from the charges of vacillation 
and indecision which Lord Granville had 
brought against it There had been, he said, 
no indecision, and there had been no 
difference of opinion in the cabinet " From 
the very first," asserted Lord Beaconsfield, 
"there never has been any hesitation by 
Her Majesty's government, as to the course 
of policy which they would pursue with 
regard to those great occurrences taking 
place in Eastern Europa Our policy was 
not a hasty policy. It was not dependent 
merely upon the Russians crossing the 
Pruth, or because some occurrences sud- 
denly brought about a state of affairs which 
might not have been anticipated. Long 
before the war commenced — long before my 
noble friend [Lord Salisbury] attended the 
conference at Constantinople, we had fore- 
seen the possibility of the great struggle 
occurring. We had to consider what was 
the duty of English statesmen, and what 
was the character of those British interests 



which might be affected by such a war, and 
what was the course we ought to pursue. 
We came, after long deliberation, to the 
conclusion that it was for the interest of 
this country to observe in that war a 
neutrality. In arriving at that conclusion, 
it was not merely the value of the fortress 
of Kars or of the port of Batoum that we 
alone considered. We had to take a large 
view of the then existing circumstances; 
we had to consider the policy and the 
condition of many other countries ; and we 
arrived at the unanimous decision — not a 
hasty one, but a unanimous decision — ^that 
it was our duty to observe a policy of 
neutrality, in case of war between Bussia 
and the Ottoman empire. From that policy 
we have never swerved." 

Upon what ground then, asked the prime 
minister, had the government been accused 
of hesitation and ambiguity ? Throughout 
ministers had declared their policy as one 
of conditional neutrality — the condition 
being that the interests of the country 
should not be imperilled; and from that 
policy they had never deviated nor would be 
induced to deviate. 

Lord Beaconsfield then touched upon the 
accusation, that the government by their 
management of affairs had placed the 
country in a state of isolation. Where was 
the isolation he inquired? The Berlin 
memorandum was a document which had 
ceased to exist, because England had refused 
to sanction it Did that look like isolation 
or want of influence ? Then again England 
had not only joined a conference of the 
great powers, but had proposed that such a 
conference should assemble Was that a sign 
of want of influence ? Was that isolation ? 
" If you really take a general view," said 
Lord Beaconsfield, "of what has occurred in 
all these transactions, the only power that 
has done anything — and it has done much 
— ^has been England ; England, which you 
say is so isolated ; England whose conduct 
defeated the Berlin memorandum; England 
whose suggestion called into existence the 
conference." It was England which ob- 
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tained the armistice for Servieu And it 
was England — not mighty Germany, not 
anxious Austria, not France husbanding her 
resources — but that "isolated" England 
which had interfered, so as to bring about 
the negotiation then being conducted which 
it was proposed might lead to peace. Eng- 
land, cried Lord Beaconsfield, had never 
isolated herself ; she had never quitted the 
European concert. Two powers had, how- 
ever, withdrawn from that concert — Russia 
and Turkey. By her rash and reckless 
conduct Turkey had repudiated her position 
and lost it Then Russia, who was bound 
in every way by the most solemn treaties to 
take no action without first conferring with 
the signatories of the treaty of Paris, came 
forward, and she too quitted the European 
concert But England had never withdrawn 
from it — had never been isolated. 

" My lords, there are two kinds of isola- 
tion," said Lord Beaconsfield. "There is an 
isolation that comes from decay, that comes 
from infirmity, that is a sign of impending 
insignificance and all those symptoms 
which denote a falling or an expiring state. 
But there is also an isolation for a state 
which may arise from qualities very different 
— from self-confidence, from extreme energy, 
from abounding resources, and above adl 
from the inspiration of a great cause. This 
country has before this been isolated. In 
the early years of this century it was 
isolated ; but how and why was it isolated ? 
It was isolated at the commencement of 
this century, because among the craven 
communities of Europe it alone asserted 
and vindicated the cause of national in- 
dependence. It was a great cause which 
your forefathers then maintained ; and how- 
ever depressed trade may be, whatever may 
be the circumstances brought forward to 
enervate the national mind, whatever may 
be the considerations introduced to prevent 
you from acting as your forefathers then 
acted — it may be your duty to follow in their 
footsteps. If that cause were again at stake, 
if there were a power that threatened the 
peace of the world with a predominance 



fatal to public liberty and national indepen- 
dence, I feel confident that your lordships 
would not be afraid of the charge of being 
isolated, if you stood alone in maintaining 
such a cause and in fighting for such 
precious interests. . . . If we are called 
upon to vindicate our rights and to defend 
the interests of this country ; if our present 
hopes and prospects of peace are bafiled ; if 
there be circumstances which demand that 
we should appeal to parliament again and 
again for means to vindicate the honour of 
the realm, and to preserve and maintain the 
interests of the empire, I am sure that Her 
Majesty's government will never hesitate to 
take that course." 

The conduct of Russia in the East had fully 
justified the policy of Lord Beaconsfield, in 
being prepared for any emergency. On the 
fall of Plevna, the Russians marched further 
south and penetrated the Balkans. Between 
the invading force and the capital of the 
Ottoman empire there was now no obstacle. 
It was feared that the Russians would push 
on and make themselves masters of Constan- 
tinople. Turkey was in despair ; since the 
European powers had declined to interest 
themselves in her fate, she felt that she was 
isolated and had to be dependent on her 
own resources and suggestions. She pro- 
posed an armistice which was agreed to, and 
despatched a plenipotentiary to the Russian 
head-quarters to discuss the preliminary 
conditions of peace, on which the truce was 
to be founded. Whilst these negotiations 
were proceeding the Russians still pressed 
forward, until their troops had almost reached 
the walls of Adrianople. The capital of the 
empire was panic-stricken, and a prey to 
the most discordant counsela Ministers 
were deposed and a new cabinet formed; the 
Sultan was meditating flight: whilst the 
Softas, angry with the government, were 
agitating to create an urban revolt and 
threatening to set fire to the city. Happily 
suspense was set at rest and disaffection 
quieted, by the peace which was now signed 
at Adrianople. The terms, however, were 
severe. Bulgaria was to be established into a 
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principality ; Boumania, Servia, and Monte- 
negro were to be made independent; reforms 
were to be introduced into Bosnia and 
Herzegovina ; a war indemnity was to be 
paid; the Danube fortresses were to be 
evacuated by the Turks; and lastly, an 
ulterior understanding was to be arrived 
at between Kussia and Turkey as to the 
question of the Straits. " I desire peace as 
much as yourself," telegraphed the Czar to 
the Sultan; "but it is necessary for me, and 
it is necessary for us, that it should be a 
8oUd and enduring peace." 

A step was now taken by the English 
government, which unfortunately led to a 
division of opinion in the cabinet. For the 
protection of the large colony of British 
residents in Constantinople the English 
fleet, then lying at anchor in Besika Bay, 
had been ordered to steam through the 
Straits and proceed to Constantinople. This 
move was strongly disapproved of by Lord 
Carnarvon, who, finding all remonstrances 
ineffectual, felt he had no alternative but to 
resign office, and accordingly laid before his 
peers the reasons which induced him to 
withdraw from the cabinet. 

In reply Lord Beaconsfield said (January 
25, 1878) he was at a loss to comprehend 
the reasons alleged for the retirement of 
liis late colleague. The proposition that 
the fleet should go into Turkish waters was 
not a deviation from the policy which the 
government had hitherto pursued. The 
policy of the government was one of condi- 
tional neutrality ; and it had been expressly 
laid down in despatch after despatch that 
any movement which put in danger the 
city of Constantinople, or interfered with 
the navigation of the Dardanelles, would not 
be viewed by England with indifference. The 
fleet had been sent into Turkish waters to 
protect certain British interests, according 
to the great principle of the policy which 
the government had consistently and unani- 
mously advocated. " I deeply regret," said 
Lord Beaconsfield, "that my noble friend 
should have thought that the mode in which 
we attempted to vindicate the national 



interests in reference to Constantinople, the 
Straits, and the Dardanelles was such as 
should deprive us of his valuable services 
and companionship ; but I must vindicate 
myself and my colleagues, when I say that 
we were not conscious that, in the advice 
which we gave to the sovereign to send the 
fleet into Turkish waters, we were doing 
anything but supporting that policy which 
we had frankly expounded to this and the 
other House of Parliament, which parlia- 
ment had adopted frankly, and which 
the country has contentedly up to this 
moment upheld us in maintaining. . . . 
Although I deeply regret that proposing 
these measures should have deprived me of 
such a colleague as the noble earl, I must 
tell the House frankly that they are part 
of the consistent policy of Her Majesty's 
government ; that we are resolved to pursue 
the policy which we originally announced; 
and that we are prepared to observe that 
neutrality which we have loudly proclaimed 
and which has been generally accepted. 
But if neutrality depends on holding thai 
the great interests of this country are not 
to he maintained and vindicated^ then I am 
no longer in favour of neutrality, but in 
favour of the interests of the country and 
the honour of the sovereign," 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach succeeded Lord 
Carnarvon at the Colonial Office, while Mr. 
Lowther became Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

The fleet, however, did not proceed to 
Constantinople ; on receipt of the conditions 
of peace the order was withdrawn, and the 
admiral directed to remain at Besika Bay 
until further instructions. The intention 
of despatching the fleet to Constantinople 
had also been opposed by Lord Derby; 
and the foreign secretary was about to 
follow the example of Lord Carnarvon, had 
not circumstances for the moment caused 
the government to abandon their resolve. 

The situation was, however, of such 
extreme delicacy, that it became necessary 
for England to be prepared for any 
emergency that might arise. Sir Stafford 
Northcote accordingly asked for a vote of 
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credit for £6,000,000, in order that the 
countiy should not be taken by surprise, 
or be destitute of resources at a moment 
when the fortunes of Europe were in so 
critical a condition. This request led to 
much discussion, and to no little agitation 
throughout the country. The nation was 
divided into two distinct camps — ^the war 
party and the peace party. The war party 
were not anxious for hostilities, but con- 
sidering that the occasion might arise 
when the dispute could only be settled by 
aggressive interference, it appeared to them 
only common prudence not to be taken un- 
awares should Bussia, intoxicated by her 
victories, impose terms which the Porte 
could not accept; then in default, should 
the great northern power seize Con- 
stantinople, assume command of the 
Dardanelles, and acquire the coveted 
ports on the Black Sea, it would be 
the bounden duty of England, who had 
pledged herself to maintain the integrity 
and independence of Turkey, to ofifer naval 
and military aid to the Porte. How could 
she accord this assistance, unless she had 
the necessary supplies at her disposal? 
Forewarned was to be forearmed ; and the 
command of £6,000,000 could not but 
influence the decisions of the councils of 
Europe, and prove that England was not 
only earnest in her opposition to Muscovite 
intrigues, but possessed the necessary 
sinews to resist them. The views of this 
party were supposed to be summed up in 
the refrain of a music hall ballad very 
popular at the time : — 

" We don't want to fight, but by Jingo ! if we do, 
We've got the ships, we've got the men, we*ve 
got the money too." 

On the other hand, the peace party warmly 
opposed the vote of credit There was no 
need, they said, for the grant; the conditions 
of our neutrality had not been infringed, 
ind nothing justified our departure from 
the policy of peace. Mr. Bright, as a 
commercial man, took the commercial view 
of the situation — ^business before patriotism. 



He alluded to the difficulty manufacturers 
found in finding employment for their work 
people, and urged the government "to be 
extremely careful that not one single word 
is said, not one single act done, that can 
shake confidence in business, and can bring 
an increase of the troubles — the inevitable 
troubles — with which for a time we are 
likely to be surrounded." It was the old 
old story, "the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, the greatest number, 
number one." Trade was bad ; Mr. Bright 
was a manufacturer, and therefore r^arded 
the political situation from the lofty and 
disinterested position — of business. Yet 
it may be urged that the one object which 
impels nations to go to war is neither to 
ruin trade nor to bolster it up; but to 
preserve the great interests which they 
have at stake, to carry out the guarantees 
they have pledged themselves to fulfil, and 
to maintain the policy they consider most 
beneficial for the future welfare of their 
country. It was to preserve " business," and 
that alone, which had caused tlie govern- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone to be an object of 
scorn and derision throughout Europe, and 
which had led to its overthrow amid the 
contempt and dissatisfaction of all classes 
— " business men," somewhat ungenerously, 
being among its most bitter detractors. 

Mr. Lowe politely recommended a "simple 
remedy" to his hearers. "Muzzle your 
prime minister. If you cannot do that, 
let it be known that in these frisxy hours 
he does not represent the opinions of the 
government." Mr. Gladstone also forgot 
his manners in the passion of his spita 
" My purpose has been," he said, speaking 
at Oxford against the vote, and proving 
how personal was his antagonism, " to the 
best of my power, day and night, week by 
week, month by month, to counterwork 
what I believe to be the purposes of that 
man " — that man being his successful rival 
Lord Beaconsfield. The arguments, or 
rather the diatribes, of the Liberals did 
not succeed. The nation, as a majority, 
was strongly in favour of the Tory policy 
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— conditional neutrality, with the condition, 
however, to be observed and not evaded. 
The country was of the opinion of Mr. 
Gathome Hardy, that the vote was a 
present expense incurred only to save 
much future outlay. "It may be," said 
Mr. Hardy, "that you grudge giving us 
these £6,000,000 now ; but if you refuse 
them to us, perhaps you will have to spend 
£600,000,000 hereafter." 

The vote of credit was carried through 
the House of Commons by a large majority. 
On moving the second reading of the meas- 
ure in the Upper House, J/)rd Beaconsfield 
said, ** What I wish to impress upon your 
lordships is this, that whatever may occur, 
whether we may be so fortunate as to 
contribute to an honourable and durable 
peace— end I can assure your lordships 
that no government is more ardently and 
arduously labouring for that result than the 
government of Her Majesty — or whether, 
on the other hand, those efforts may fail, 
and the war be extended and the area of 
hostilities even increased, there seems to 
be in either of those alternatives no doubt 
of the policy of this country — that she 
should be in a position to make her word 
respected, that she should not at this 
moment have recourse to feeble expression 
or inefficient action, but that she should, 
by the confidence and liberality of parlia- 
ment, do what she thinks necessary to 
assert a sound policy. ... I shall 
only express my own feeling, that whether 
England enters into conference or campaign, 
it is of the utmost importance that she 
should enter into it with the spirit and 
influence of a united people." 

And now for the next few weeks England 
was worried and perplexed with rumours of 
all kinds as to the two great questions which 
absorbed all her thoughts and all her in- 
terest Was there to be war with Bussia, 
or was there not? For a time it seemed 
as if the answer was to be returned in the 
affirmative. The fleet, after various orders 
and counter-orders, had sailed from Besika 
Pay, and had anchored off Constantinople ; 
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at Woolwich the hands were working day 
and night; at Chatham the vessels there 
were being made ready to go to sea ; and 
at Malta orders had been given for the 
men-of-war in the harbour to proceed with 
all haste to join the fleet off Constantinople. 
Lord Napier, of Magdala, had been sum- 
moned from Gibraltar to take command of 
the expedition in preparation ; and Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was to be the chief of 
his staff. From this activity the public 
feared that war was inevitable. Then 
there came a lull, and the hopes of a 
peace were dominant. Diplomacy had 
stepped in and had been successful The 
treaty of San Stefano had been signed 
between Eussia and Turkey, securing for 
the Christian provinces almost complete 
independence of Turkey, and creating a 
new Bulgarian state with a port on the 
-^gean Sea. 

But now a new difficulty arose; Lord 
Derby maintained that a European sanction 
must be given to this new settlement of 
affairs, and insisted that the clauses of the 
treaty of San Stefano should be submitted 
to the criticism of a congress of the 
European powers, such as Austria had 
already proposed. Once more anxiety 
prevailed. Bussia had no objection to 
the congress suggested by Austria; she 
would send her representative to it; but 
she declined to submit all matters con- 
nected with the treaty she had signed 
either to its investigation or its dictation ; 
she reserved to herself, in spite of her 
former pledges, the right of permitting or 
not permitting the discussion upon certain 
questions; the treaty simply concerned 
Turkey and herself, and was for herself 
and Turkey to settle. After such a resolve 
all ideas of a congress had of course to 
be abandoned, and England was compelled 
to make preparations for the worst Her 
treasury was full; her troops were ready 
to march ; her fleet was ready to sail ; her 
next step was therefore to call out the 
reserve forces. And here again another 
division in the cabinet occurred. As Lord 
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Carnarvon had objected to the order com- 
manding the Mediterranean fleet to steam 
up the Dardanelles, and had quitted office 
in consequence, so now Lord Derby ob- 
jected to the decision summoning the 
aid of the reserves; and since the prime 
minister was firm on the point, and de- 
clined to change his resolve, the foreign 
secretary tendered his resignation. "My 
lords," said Lord Derby, explaining his 
retirement from office to the Peers, "the 
cabinet have arrived at certain conclu- 
sions which no doubt are of a grave 
and important character. In the measures 
which they propose I have not been able 
to concur. My lords, to prevent needless 
alarm from any words of mine, let me say 
at once that I do not consider that those 
measures necessarily or inevitably tend to 
bring about a state of war. I give those 
with whom I have acted entire credit for 
desiring as much as I desire the mainte- 
nance of the peace of Europe. We agree 
as to the end, but unhappily we diifer as 
to the means ; and I cannot in the exercise 
of my deliberate judgment — however willing 
and anxious I may be to submit that 
judgment to what I know to be in many 
respects the better opinion of my colleagues 
— r cannot consider the measures upon 
which they have decided as being prudent 
in the interests of European peace, or 
as being necessary for the safety of the 
country, or as being warranted by the state 
of matters abroad." This explanation was 
succeeded by the statement of the prime 
minister. 

"My lords," said Lord Beaconsfield, 
in a voice penetrated with emotion (March 
28, 1878), "as your lordships have just 
heard, the queen has lost to-day the 
services of one of the ablest of her coun- 
sellors. Those only who have served with 
my noble friend can sufficiently appreciate 
his capacity for affairs, the penetrating 
power of his intelligence, and the judicial 
impartiality of his general conduct My 
lords, I have served with my noble friend 
in public life for more than a quarter of a 



century, and during that long period the 
cares of public life have been mitigated by 
the consolations of private friendship. A 
quarter of a century is a long period in the 
life of any man ; and I can truly say that, 
so far as the relations between myself and 
my noble friend are concerned, those years 
have passed without a cloud. My noble 
friend has to-night, with prudence and 
perfect taste, avoided entering into the 
particular reasons that have induced him 
to take a step which' on his part is so 
momentous, and which to the country 
must be of interest and importance. My 
lords, I shall be quite willing to refrain 
from entering into those topics myself, 
until the period when they may be legiti- 
mately considered by your lordships; but 
I have learnt that so much public mischief 
may occur from unnecessary mystery in 
these matters, that I feel it my duty to-day 
to say that in consequence of our belief 
that the congress would not meet, for 
reasons which it is now unnecessary to 
touch upon— especially as ray noble friend, 
with a becoming candour, has admitted 
that upon this subject there was no differ- 
ence of opinion between him and his late 
colleagues — ^it became matter of considera- 
tion for Her Majesty's government at a 
period hke the present, when the balance 
of power in the Mediterranean is so dis- 
turbed, and when the hopes of rectifying 
that balance by the meeting of the congress 
seems altogether to have ceased, to decide 
what steps should be taken in order to 
countervail or resist the mischiefs which 
were impending. It is therefore in the 
interests of peace, and for the due pro- 
tection of the rights of her empire, that 
we have thought it our duty to advise 
Her Majesty to avail herself of those 
powers which she has of calling on the 
services of her reserved forces. With that 
view a message will be laid before parlia- 
ment, according to the provisions of the 
statute in the casa 

" My lords, I felt it my duty to make 
this announcement; and when the occa- 
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rion — which of course is near — occurs, 
your lordships will have the opportunity 
of considering the whole question of the 
policy and of the conduct of Her Majesty's 
government That we shall not be sup- 
ported on that occasion by the abilities 
of my noble friend, who has been so 
long my companion, I deeply deplore. 
These wrenches of feeling are among 
the most terrible trials of public life; 
but we may draw from them at least one 
noble and consolatory inference — that the 
sense of duty in our public men is so 
great) that they can bear even these painful 
trials. My lords, I have felt of late that 
the political ties between myself and my 
noble friend must soon terminate; but I 
believed they would terminate in a very 
different and a; more natural manner — that 
I should myself disappear from the scene, 
and that he would remain, in the maturity 
of manhood, with his great talents and 
experience, to take that leading part in 
public affairs for which he is so well 
qualified. We have lost his services. I 
personally, of all his colleagues, suffer most 
severely in that respect; but I am sustained 
by the feeling at the present moment, that 
I am conscious and confident that the policy 
which we have recommended Her Majesty 
to adopt is one which will tend to the 
maintenance of her empire, to the freedom 
of Europe, and to the greatness and security 
of this country." Lord Salisbury succeeded 
Lord Derby at the foreign ofiice; Mr. 
Hardy, now created Viscount Cranbrook, 
was transferred to the India office; and 
Colonel Stanley, a brother of Lord Derby, 
took office as minister of war. 

A few days after this secession Lord 
Beaconsfield laid before the Upper Housethe 
reasons which had caused him to arrive at 
the conclusion, that the reserves should be 
called out He began (April, 8, 1878) by 
reading an extract from a despatch of Lord 
Derby in reply to a communication from 
Prince Gk)rtschakoff, who had announced 
and vindicated the commencement of the 
war between Bussia and Turkey. 



"The course," wrote Lord Derby, "on 
which the Bussian government has entered 
involves graver and more serious consider- 
ations. It is in contravention of the 
stipulation of the treaty of Paris of March 
30, 1856, by which Bussia and the other 
signatory powers engaged, each on its own 
part, to respect the independence and the 
territorial integrity of the Ottoman empire. 
In the conference of London of 1871, at 
the close of which the above stipulation 
with others was again confirmed, the Bussian 
plenipotentiary, in common with those of 
the other powers, signed a declaration 
affirming it to be " an essential principh of 
the law of nations that no power can liberate 
itself from the engagements of a treaty, nor 
modify the stipulations thereof unless with 
the consent of the contracting parties by means 
of an amicable arrangement" In taking 
action against Turkey on his own part, and 
having recourse to arms without further 
consultation with his allies, the Emperor 
of Bussia has separated himself from the 
European concert hitherto maintained, and 
has at the same time departed from the rule 
to which he himself had solemnly recorded 
his consent" 

" My lords," said Lord Beaconsfield, " the 
reply from which I have read that 
extract is dated May I, 1877; and it is 
of the greatest importance that the House 
should bear in mind that, at the commence- 
ment of the deplorable war which I trust 
has now ceased, this announcement was so 
deliberately made and this principle was 
vindicated in a manner so distinct by Her 
Majesty's government My lords, the 
extract which I have read conveys ths 
keystone of our policy; it is the diapason 
of our diplomacy ; upon it our policy woji 
founded; and had those engagements been 
entered into by Russia, and had we not held 
her bound by those engagements in the face of 
Europe, no policy of neutrality wovJd have 
been sanctioned by this country, I believe, 
my lords, I may say that, not alone for this, 
but for other countries which adopted the 
same policy." 
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Lord Beaconsfield, then proceeded to lay 
before the House the course English 
diplomacy had adopted with regard to the 
independent negotiations entered into by 
Sussia with Turkey. "Since I had the 
honour of addressing your lordships at the 
beginning of tliis session," he continued, "cir- 
cumstances which were just then occurring 
and which continued afterwards have given 
a new aspect to the state of affairs. Those 
circumstances were as follows: — About that 
time Her Majesty's government received 
private information that negotiations were 
commencing or were about to commence 
between the belligerent powers. No sooner 
had that information reached us than the 
secretary of state addressed to Her Majesty's 
ambassador at St. Petersburg [Lord A. 
Loftus], instructions which were as follows, 
and were dated January 14 : — 

'Her Majesty's ambassador has been 
instructed to state to Prince Gortschakoff 
that, in order to avoid possible misconcep- 
tion and in view of reports which have 
reached Her Majesty's government, they are 
of opinion that any treaty conchtded between 
the governments of Russia and the Porte 
affecting the treaties of 1856 and 1871 must 
he a European treaty, and would not be 
valid without the assent of the powers who 
were parties to those treaties.' 

"My lords, on January 23, having re- 
ceived no answer from Russia with respect 
to those representations, the secretary of 
state, pressing for an answer, telegraphed 
in these terms: — 

* Have you received an answer from the 
Russian government to the communication 
which you made on the 15th inst re- 
specting the validity of any future treaty V 

"On January 24, ten days after the 
original representations, Her Majesty's 
ambassador writes to say he had received 
no answer himself, and adds : — 

* I presume Prince Gortschakofif regarded 
the communication as a statement to record 
the opinion of Her Majesty's government, 
which requirsd no answer. If an answer 
was to be given, it would probably be 



made through the Russian ambassador in 
London.' 

" Accordingly, my lords, on the day after 
that message was received, Count Schou- 
valofif read to my noble friend the following 
extract of a telegram from Prince Gort- 
schakofif: — 

' We repeat the assurance that we do not 
intend to settle by ourselves European 
questions having reference to the peace 
which is to be made.' 

" Meanwhile, my lords, information 
reached us that negotiations were now 
being carried on between Russia and 
Turkish delegates at Kezanlik,* and that 
those negotiations were being conducted 
with the utmost secrecy, I may say mystery, 
which secrecy was held as against those who 
had religiously and honourably observed 
that policy of neutrality which had been 
promised by the secretary of state. In 
consequence of this, my lords, on January 
29 the secretary of state addressed the fol- 
lowing despatch to Lord A. Iioftus : — 

' I have to instruct your Excellency to 
state to the Russian government that Her 
Majesty's government, while recognizing 
any arrangements made by the Russian and 
Turkish delegates at Eezanlik for the con- 
clusion of an armistice and for the settlement 
of bases of peace as binding between the two 
belligerents, declare that, in so far as those 
arrangements are calculated to modify 
European treaties and to afiPect general and 
British interests, they are unable to recognize 
in them any validity unless they are made 
the suibject of a formal agreemeni among the 
parties to the treaty of Paris.* 

"At the same time, my lords, the secretary 
of state sent the following circular in 
identical language to Her Majesty's am- 
bassadors at the courts of Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, and Rome. Your lordships will 
perceive that it contains an additional 
paragraph, but in other respects is sub- 

* Immediatelj after the occttpation of Kezanlik bj 
gpnerals Miruky and Skobeloff, wbo had penetrated the 
Balkans bj the Trajan Pass, secret negotiations were 
entered into between the Tnrkish plenipotentiaries and tba 
Gnuid duke Nicholas at Kezanlik. 
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stantially the same as the communication 
to Lord A. Loftus of January 29. 

* I have to request that your Excellency 
will inform the government to which you are 
accredited that Her Majesty's government, 
while they are prepared to recognize any 
arrangements which may be made by the 
Russian delegates and Uiose of Turkey at 
Kezanlik, with a view to the conclusion of 
an armistice and the settlement of bases of 
peace as binding between the two belli- 
gerents, declare, nevertheless, that in so 
far as such arrangements may be found 
calculated to modify European treaties, or 
to affect general interests, or those of Great 
Britain, they are unable to recognize in 
them any validity unless they shall be made 
the subject of a formal agreement by the 
fowers parties to the treaty of Paris. 

* Her Majesty's government entertain the 
hope that the view of the case above stated, 
which is entirely based upon the treaties, 
and more especially upon the treaty of 
London of 1871, will receive the assent of 
the other powers who were parties to those 
treaties.' 

"At length, my lords, there came the 
following reply from the Sussian govern- 
ment : — 

' St. Pktbrsburo: January 80, 1878. 

"I have received your lordship's telegram of 
yesterday, containing a declaration relative to the 
question of the validity of the bases of peace, and 
I have this morning communicated the substance 
of it to Prince Gortschakoff. His Highness 
replied that to effect an armistice certain bases 
of peace were necessary, but they are only to be 
considered as preliminaries, and not definitive as 
r^rds Europe. His Highness stated categori- 
cally that questions bearing on European interests 
will be concerted with European poteen, and he 
had given Her Majesty^e government dear and 
positive assurances to this effect* 

" Those positive assurances were repeated 
in communications made by the Bussian 
ambassador to this country; and I am 
bound to say, as so many remarks have been 
made on the conduct of that plenipotentiary, 
that I believe he has made no representations 
to Her Majesty's government which are not 



to be found in the instructions which he 
received from his own government 

" Well, my lords, this carried us through 
the month of January, the month in which 
parliament assembled, the month in which 
those negotiations between Bussia and 
Turkey commenced, and the month in 
which was received that declaration from 
Prince Gortschakoff which Her Majesty's 
government was induced to regard as satis- 
factory." Lord Beaconsfield then proceeded 
to teU the history of the proposed meeting 
of the European powers to consider the 
question. 

"Early in February," he continued, "a 
formal invitation was received by Her 
Majesty's government from the govern- 
ment of Austria to a conference to be held 
at Vienna. That communication was made 
with the knowledge of Bussia, or to use the 
language of a despatch of the Austrian 
ambassador, Bussia 'fully appreciated it;' 
and the object of the conference was stated 
to be the establishment of 'a European 
agreement as to the modifications which 
it might become necessary to introduce in 
existing treaties,' in order to make them 
harmonize with the present situation. Your 
lordships will observe the character in which 
this government, the government of Austria, 
and the other governments were to take part 
in the conference. Avowedly, it was in her 
character as a signatory of the treaties of 
1856 that Austria addressed the invitation 
to the other powers, and it was in their 
character as signatories of those treaties 
that the other powers received that invita- 
tion. That carried us to the commencement 
of Febiniary, and the month which f oUows is 
not rich in diplomatic documents. But, my 
lords, it was not an uneventful month. 
During the whole of that period Austria 
was busy in conferring with the different 
courts of Europe, and in making arrange- 
ments for the meeting of the conference. 
There was the scheme of its meetings at 
Vienna ; there was the objection of some of 
the powers to the meeting being held in a 
capital city. There were discussions as to 
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the presidency, as to the locality, and as to 
the name of the assembly, as to whether it 
should be held in a capital city or in a place 
of more obscure character, as to whether it 
should be called a conference or a congress, 
and as to whether it should be presided over 
by a secretary of state or by some other 
minister. All those questions occupied the 
minds of governments, but they did not 
occupy the minds of Her Majesty's govern- 
ment Her Majesty's government never 
made the slightest objection. There were 
persons proposed whom we might not have 
approved as the best president ; there were 
localities proposed which, perhaps, we did 
not approve as the best ; but we never made 
any objection of the kind. We thought too 
much of the interests of peace and of the 
magnitude of the considerations involved in 
a meeting of a conference or congress ; so 
that whedier it was to be a conference or a 
congress, or whether it was to be held at 
Vienna, as originaUy proposed, or at Baden, 
or at Berlin, or who was to preside over it^ 
were matters which Her Majesty's govern- 
ment put on one side, because we were 
anxious that there should be such a meeting, 
believing that by it a means of securing the 
peace of Europe might be obtained. 

"My lords, an invitation arrived from 
Austria to a congress at Berlin, the objection 
to a capital city having, it appears, been 
waived. Well, we stated without a moment's 
delay that we would accept it^ and we did 
not for a moment ask why Berlin should be 
preferred to Vienna. All we wanted was 
that there should be such a meeting. But 
mindful as we were of the events which 
had been occurring during the month of 
February when Austria was carrying on 
those n^otiations; remembering that during 
the whole of that time secret n^otiations 
were being carried on between Buasia and 
the Porte; remembering the &ct that during 
the whole time while those secret negotia- 
tions were proceeding the Bussian army 
was advancing, and, if not occupying, 
encircling the capital of Turkey; and 
remembering that we had felt it our duty 



to advise Her Majesty to send a portion of 
the fleet to the Dardanelles — ^we considered 
it was of importance when we assented to 
attending a congress at Berlin that the 
policy of Her Majesty's government should 
be stated in an unmistakable form, and the 
secretary of state on March 4, while agreeing 
to that proposition, expressed to Ck>unt Beust 
the views of Her Majesty's government in 
these terms: — 

'Her Majesty's government^ however, 
consider that it would be desirable to have 
it understood in the first place, that all 
quedions dealt mtk in the treaty of peace 
between Bustia and Turkey should be eon* 
tidered as subjects to be discussed in the eon* 
gress, and that no alteration in the condition 
of things previously established by treaty 
should be acknowledged as valid, until it 
has received the assent of the powers.' 

" I think, my lords, I have sho?m you 
that in the eventful month that elapsed 
from the time to which I before alluded. 
Her Majesty's government were consistently 
mftintAJning that great principle which they 
had vindicated before the war commenced, 
which they had repeated on other occasions, 
and which on this occasion, when the 
meeting of the congress appeared to be 
settled upon generally, they felt it their 
duty to again affirm in the terms I have 
just read to the House: A day or two 
afterwards — in consequence, probably, of 
some rumours which may have reached us 
or of some slight indications of feeling 
which it was impossible to record, but 
which the observant critic would not &il to 
remark — the secretary of state wrote in this 
language to Her Majesty's ambassador at 
Vienna: — 

'I have to request your Excellency to 
inform Count Andrassy that^ in order to 
avoid any misapprehension as to the 
meaning of their recent declaration con- 
tained in my note to Count Beust of the 9th 
inst. Her Majesty's govemm^it desire to 
state that they must distinctly understand, 
before they enter into congress^ that entry 
ariicU in the treaty between Russia and 
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Turkey mil be placed before the congress, not 
necessEurily for acceptance, but in order that 
it may be considered what articles require 
acceptance or concurrence by the several 
powers and what do not' 

" Now, my lords, after some slight delay, 
we received a memorandum from Prince 
Grortschakoff which was communicated by 
Lord A. Loftus on March 17 : — 

*In answer to the communication by 
Lord Augiistus Loftus of the despatch in 
which Iiord Derby has answered the 
proposal of Count Beust respecting the 
meeting of a congress at Berlin, I have the 
honour to repeat the assurance which Count 
Schouvaloff has already been instructed to 
give to the government of Her Britannic 
Majesty — namely, that the preliminary 
treaty of peace concluded between Bussia 
and Turkey will be textually communicated 
to the great powers before the meeting of 
the congress, and that iiji the congress itself 
each power will have the full liberty of its 
appreciations and of its action (** la pleine 
libertA de see appreciations et de son action ").' 

" Now, My lords, I may not, perhaps, be 
an impartial judge, but I must say that the 
phrase ' la pleine liberty de ses appriciations 
et de son action ' was one of which I was not 
able to form a very clear conception. As to 
what * appreciation ' and * action ' may be, 
no doubt different interpretations may be 
furnished. It is a phrase involved in some 
degree of classical ambiguity. Delphi itself 
could hardly have been more perplexing 
and august Well, my lords. Her Majesty's 
government could place only one inter- 
pretation on that communication. However 
ambiguous the language of previous des- 
patches, however various the expressions 
that had been used, there was nothing in 
the previous correspondence between the 
two courts to induce us to assume that there 
would be a refusal on the part of Bussia to 
that which £ngland believed to be a natural, 
just, and indispensable condition of her enter- 
ing into the congress. We are to understand 
by implication that, now for the first time, 
there was ground for that assumption." 



Lord Beaconsfield next proceeded briefly 
to criticse the clauses of the San Stefano 
treaty: — "My lords, let me make one or 
two remarks on the character of this 
treaty of San Stefano, which Her Majesty's 
government felt so necessary to be sub? 
mitted to the congress, and which we 
believed — and I think we believed so in 
common with the other powers — Bussia 
was bound by the treaties of 1856 and 1871 
to submit to the congress. The treaty is in 
your lordships' hands, and therefore I will 
not enter into a minute criticism of its 
every article; but it is necessary that I 
should put before your lordships some of 
its provisions, because, unless they be clear 
in your lordships' minds, you would hardly 
be in a position to impartially decide as to 
the consequences to which the treaty would 
lead, and as to the course which in respect 
of it Her Majesty's government have 
thought it their duty to pursue. 

"The treaty is one of twenty-seven or 
twenty-nine articles, and with the excep- 
tion of a merely technical one, every one of 
them is a deviation from the articles of the 
treaties of 1856 and 1871. I do not say 
that every article of the treaty of San 
Stefano would be a violation of the treaties 
of 1856 and 1871, because that would be a 
hard phrase. If the government of Bussia 
were prepared, as we believed they were 
prepared, to place the treaty of San Stefano 
before the congress, I should look at 
the deviations between the treaty of San 
Stefano and the treaties of 1856 and 1871, 
not as violations, but rather as suggestions 
of the Bussian government to be laid before 
the congress in order that they might be 
considered, and if just, be adopted by the 
other powers of Europe. But let us look at. 
what this treaty does — this treaty which, 
was negotiated in such secrecy and encircled 
in mystery to such a degree, that the Porte 
was commanded by Bussia not to let a 
single article of it be known to the neutral 
poirers, toithout whose neutrality she could 
not have gained the advantages she enjoyed^ 
and which would not have been a^own 
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unless it had been believed that, as regarded 
the other powers, JRussia would feel bound by 
the treaties of 1856 and 1871. Well, my 
lords, the treaty of San Stefano completely 
abrogates what is knoum as Turkey in Europe; 
it abolishes the dominion of the Ottoman 
empire in Europe; it creates a large state 
which, under the name of Bulgaria, is 
inhabited by many races not Bulgarians, 
This Bulgaria goes to the shores of the Black 
Sea and seizes the ports of that sea; it extends 
to the coast of the ^gean, and appropriates 
the ports of that coast. The treaty provides 
for the government of this new Bulgaria, 
under a prince who is to be selected by JRussia; 
its administration is to be organized and 
supervised by a commissary of Russia; and 
this new state is to be garrisoned, I say for 
an indefinite period, hut at all evenUsfor two 
years certain, by Russia, 

"My lords,it isnot merely this vast district, 
this vast space of country, which is taken 
from the Porte, for which the power and 
the government of Bussia is substituted by 
the stipulations in this treaty; but for the 
distant provinces of Bosnia, and Epirus, and 
Thessaly there are instituted new laws, 
which are to be revised by Bussia and 
afterwards supervised by Bussia; so that 
we say all the European dominions of the 
Ottoman Porte are taken from the Porte 
and put under the administration of Bussia. 
My lords, it is not difficult to see that 
the effect of all the stipulations combined 
will be to make the Black Sea as much a 
Bussian lake as the Caspian. The harbour 
of Batoum, which is still in possession of 
the Porte, is seized by Bussia, all the 
strongholds in Armenia are seized by 
Bussia, and the portion of that great province 
nominally left to Turkey will be governed 
by law supervised by Bussia. The next 
point which I feel it necessary to bring 
under the consideration of your lordships, 
is that of the claim of Bussia to the district 
of Bessarabia, of which she was deprived 
after the Crimean war. My lords, I need 
not recall to your recollection the distressing 
circumstances which are now arriving and 



which have arrived with reference to that 
portion of the treaty of San Stefano ; but I 
want to point out to your lordships, that 
here it is not a matter of trifling or local 
interest which is at stake. The clause in 
the treaty of Paris with regard to the 
cession of Bessarabia was one on which 
Lord Palmerston placed the utmost stress, 
and to which he attached the very greatest 
importance. It involved the emancipation 
of the Danube; and accordingly Lord 
Palmerston treated it as an article, not of 
local, but of European interest It was 
inserted in the original preUminaries of the 
treaty, and an attempt was made by Bussia 
to evade it ; but Lord Palmerston attached 
such importance to it, that the congress of 
Paris was nearly breaking up because of 
the efforts made not to have that article 
carried into effect 

" The great interest felt at the congress 
of Paris in taking security against the 
closing of those seas and the closing of 
the Danube, is a matter which your lord- 
ships will bear in mind when examining 
the treaty of San Stefano. The large 
European commerce which is now carried 
on from Trebizond to Bussia and Central 
Asia may be stopped at the pleasure of 
Bussia in consequence of cessions in Kur- 
distan. But what would be the consequence 
of the treaty if carried out with reference 
to the navigation of the Straits ? By that 
treaty the Sultan of Turkey is reduc^ to a 
state of absolute subjugation to Bussia; and 
either as to the opening of the navigation 
of the Black Sea, or as to all those rights 
and privileges with which the Sultan was 
invested as an independent sovereign, he 
would be no longer in the position in which 
he was placed by the European treaties. 
We therefore protest against an arrange- 
ment which practically would place at the 
command of Bussia, and Bussia alone, that 
unrivalled situation and its resources which 
the European Powers placed under the 
government of the Porte 

" Now, my lords, this treaty was signed 
on March 3, but it was not delivered to 
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Her Majesty's government till March 23. 
I do not say that during the interval we 
had not by extraordinary means obtained 
some knowledge of its provisions, but that 
"was knowledge on which we could not 
absolutely rely; it was knowledge which, 
like all knowledge acquired in that way, 
was likely to be in some degree erroneous. 
But, at all events, it allowed us to avail 
ourselves of the earliest opportunity of 
endeavouring to avert what we conceived 
to be mischievous results to all Europe. 
My lords, we still hoped and still believed 
that a congress might be obtained, and we 
looked to it as the only means by which 
the unsatisfactory state of public affairs 
might be remedied. We were prepared, 
if all the Powers entered into the congress, 
and if it were a bond fide congress, and in 
accordance with the positive engagements 
as we believed of Eussia — we were prepared, 
I say, to see the treaty of San Stefano 
submitted to discussion by that congress in 
order that, to use the words of the Austrian 
government, a riglhnemX difinitif of the con- 
ditions of future peace might be arrived at. 

" It appeared to us that the circumstances 
of the world were not unfavourable to that 
All the great powers of Europe during the 
last ten years, except England, unfortunately 
for them, had been involved in fearful wars, 
and were suffering from the exhaustion 
attendant on such wars; and we believed 
that, with the general and natural inclina- 
tion for peace arising from such circum- 
stances, the discussions of a congress, carried 
on as a European congress would be, would 
prove favourable to a satisfactory solution 
of diflBculties. And, my lords, we, as far 
as we were concerned, had a due considera- 
tion for the circumstances in which Eussia 
was placed, in consequence of the war 
between her and Turkey, because we could 
not expect that Eussia would appear at the 
congress merely in the same character as 
she assumed when she became a signatory 
to the treaties of 1856 and 1871. We 
were prepared to consider the events that 
had occurred; but having regard to the 
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temper with which we expected that 
the proposals of Eussia would be con- 
sidered, we believed that Eussia would 
not disappoint the other powers. We 
regarded it as being for her own advan- 
tage to comply with the engagements into 
which she had entered; and that, acting 
as she had agreed to act by the treaties 
of 1856 and 1871, she would have placed 
before the congress the stipulations of all 
the articles of the treaty. 

"My lords, these hopes were disappointed, 
and it was when these hopes were disap- 
pointed, and when we found there was no 
chance, by the aid of treaties or by the 
public law of Europe, to bring about a 
settlement of those great affairs, that we 
had to consider what was our duty. My 
lords, the congress could not meet after 
that refusal on the part of Eussia to con- 
form to her engagements under previous 
treaties, and the conditions which England 
put forward when the treaty of San Stefano 
was placed before the European powers 
were conditions which she could never 
relinquish. The justice of them has been 
universally acknowledged. It is not denied 
even by Eussia. What, then, was the state 
of affairs ? No congress was to meet, and a 
most important portion of Eastern Europe 
and a considerable portion of Western Asia 
were either occupied by an invading army 
or were in a state of actual rebellion. It 
was impossible to say what might not 
occur in circumstances of such difficulty 
and distress. My lords, the country in 
which these events were occurring is a 
country which has always been subject 
to strange and startling vicissitudes. In 
the East there is only one step between 
collapse and convulsion, and it was possible 
that, with the British fleet in the Darda- 
nelles, the chief highway between Europe 
and Asia might be seized, and that the 
conmiercial road from Trebizond to Persia 
might be stopped 

"We know that, if not in the memory 
of the pi*esent generation, certainly in the 
memory of some members of your Lord- 
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ships' House, armies marched through Syria 
and through Asia without firing a shot, and 
lield Constantinople in a state of trepidation. 
Why not march armies in the same way, 
and hold Egypt and the Suez Canal in the 
same state of trepidation as Constantinople 
and the Bosphorus was held at that time ? 
In those circumstances there was, in our 
opinion, only one course to take. When 
everything was imsettled ; when there was 
no prospect of a settlement; when there 
seemed no probability of the treaty of San 
Stefano being submitted for discussion to 
the European Powers, and of the public 
law being vindicated ; when all Europe was 
armed, was England to he disarmed^ Was 
England to be deterred from doing her duty 
to herself and to Europe by taunts and 
th/reats— because we were told that we were 
menacing when we thought to conciliate'^ 
My lords, our fleet, which has reached the 
waters of the Dardanelles, has acted in a 
manner worthy of it, and in the manner it 
might have been expected to act; but I 
have always thought that when it is found 
necessary to show our strength, certainly 
England should not be limited to one of 
her services — that she should appeal to her 
military force to maintain her honour and 
her interests, as well as to her marine. 

•* Well, my noble lords, in those circum- 
stances we felt it our dutv to advise Her 
Majesty to send the message* to your 
Lordships* House, the answer to which I 
am about to propose. And here let me 
make one remark ujx)n the act of the 
sovenngn in tliat jmrtieular. It is the first 
time the sovereign of this country has sent 
down such a message to parliament^ because 
this message is in virtue of an Act of Par- 

*ThQ8 rmn the meMai^:^**!!!^ pivatnt state of public 
aflkin in th« 1lm»U &»d the nccettsity in connection therewith 
of taking steps for the maintenance of peace and for the 
protection of the interests of the empire, hating con.stitated, 
in the opinion of Her >mestT« a ca^e of gnrat emerjiiencj 
within the moaning of the Acta t^ Parliament in that behalf. 
Her MajestT deems it proper to provide additional means 
for her militarr s*»rvice; and therefonr, in punsnance of 
those Acts, Her Majestr has tM^ght it right to com- 
municate to the HoQ.se of Commons that Her Maje^tr is 
aboQt to can^ae her Res!«ri-Y Force and the Militia Re$erre 
Force, or such part tfaerraf as Her Majestr shall think 
to be forthwith called ont for pcrmuieat 



liament which was passed only a very few 
years ago. That Act was in consequence 
of a great military reform, which was 
inaugurated by the last government, and 
particularly by the noble viscount [Lord 
Cardwell] opposite. My lords, that great 
military reform gave rise to much contro- 
versy and opposition in the country; but, 
as has been the case in respect of all great 
Acts of our legislature, when it became law 
every man on both sides exerted himself 
to carry it into effect I am sure that 
during the experience of the present 
government — and that has not been a 
short one — there has been an unceasing 
effort to carry into effect the measures 
and policy of the noble viscount opposite. 
I feel at liberty to speak on this point, 
because it is my lot to differ from many 
of my friends in this matter. The great 
principle which is the foundation of the 
reserve system — the principle of short 
service — is one which I have had the 
honour to support Well, my lords, it is 
in consequence of that reform in our 
military system, and the institution of 
short service, that we are obliged to 
recommend Her Majesty to call out our 
reserves. Under the new military system 
it was laid down that a battalion in time 
of war or on active service should consist 
of not less than 1000 men. A battalion in 
time of peace consists of only 500 men, 
and therefore the machinery of reserves, 
the arrangement introduced by the noble 
lord opposite, that there should be with 
this short service a means by which when 
men passed through their short service and 
left their colours Uiey might become, under 
another title, the soldiers of Her Majesty, 
was the only means by which you could 
convert our battalions of 500 men, in case 
of emergency, into battalions of 1000 men, 
who should not be mere raw recruit& 

*' Now, unfortunately, the name for this 
force is not a very felicitous one ; it is 
called the Reserve Force, and it is called 
the Militia Reserve Force ; and the world 
associates with the word ' reserves ' some 
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resource that is left to the last, that is only 
to be appealed to in great emergency, and is 
to be the ultimate means by which you 
can effect your purpose. . But this is exactly 
the reverse of what the reserve force 
instituted by the noble lord opposite is. 
It is not the last resource, but it is the first 
resource under our system. At this moment 
you really cannot put a corps d'armee into 
the field in a manner which would satisfy 
the country, unless Her Majesty was ad- 
vised that the circumstances justified such 
a message to the House from the crown 
as I brought up the other day. Well, my 
lords, if it was necessary in this state of 
Europe that Her Majesty should have a 
sufficient naval and military force, we could 
take no step but that which we advised 
the crown to adopt And what was the 
consequence of this step? Her Majesty 
will be able in a very brief space of time to 
possess an army of 70,000 men fairly and 
• even completely disciplined. It is double 
the force of Englishmen that Marlborough 
or Wellington ever commanded ; but it is 
not a force sufficient to carry on a great 
war. If England is involved in a great 
war, our military resources are much more 
considerable than those you may put in 
motion by this statute ; but it is the only 
way in which you can place at the disposal 
of the crown a considerable and adequate 
force when the circumstances of the country 
indicate an emergency. 

"The noble lord the leader of the 
Opposition [Lord Granville] the other night, 
in his lively and satisfactory answer to 
one of his own supporters, admitted and 
approved the satisfactory state in which 
the country was in regard to defence. He 
said : — * We happen to know from the sec- 
retary of state that he has a corps d*armie 
ready, and that in a short time he can have 
another.' These make up the 70,000 men 
of whom I speak, and therefore the noble 
lord admitted it was not an unreasonable 
amount of force we were calling upon 
parliament to grant. The question, there- 
fore, between us and the noble lord is this 



(I will not say between the noble lord and 
us, but between us and many who differ 
from the policy of the government in this 
respect), are the circumstances that exist in 
the East of Europe at this moment-— do the 
circumstances that prevail in the Mediter- 
ranean — constitute an emergency which 
justifies the demands that Her Majesty 
shall not only have a powerful navy in 
these waters, but shall command, if ne- 
cessary, not a very considerable, but an 
adequate and an efficient army ? Now, my 
lords, I would say that this is a question 
which comes home to every man's bosom. 
I con not conceive myself that in the 
position in which this country now finds 
itself, when an immense revolution in an 
important portion of the world has occurred 
— a revolution which involves the con- 
sideration of some of the most important 
interests of this country and, I may say, 
even the freedom of Europe — I say I 
cannot conceive that any person who feels 
a sense of responsibility in the conduct of 
affairs could for a moment pretend that, 
when all are armed, England alone should be 
disarmed. 

" I am sure my noble friend [Lord Derby], 
whose loss I so much deplore, would never 
uphold that doctrine, or he would not have 
added the sanction of his authority to the 
meeting of parliament and the appeal we 
made to parliament immediately for funds 
adequate to the occasion of peril which we 
believed to exist. No, I do not think such 
things of him, and to'the individual of whom 
I did I should say, Naviget Anticyram ; * 
only I trust, for Heaven's sake, that his 
lunacy would not imperil the British 
empire. I have ever considered that Her 
Majestr/s governmentf of whatever party 
formed, are the trustees of that empire. That 
empire was formed by the enterprise and 
energy of our ancestors, my lords ; and it is 

* Anticyra was a citj of Greece on the Baj of Anticjra, 
noted for ite hellebore. As this herb was considered an 
excellent medicine for thoee suffering from mental 
derangement, Anticyra wan much frequented bj the insane 
anxious to be coreti. Hence the expression Naviget Antiej/ram, 
to be met with in Juvenal, Pcndus, and Suetonius. 
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one of a very peculiar character. I know 
no example of it, either in ancient or 
modem history. No Caesar or Charlemagne 
ever presided over a dominion so peculiar. 
Its flag floats on many waters; it has 
provinces in every zone; they are inhab- 
ited by persons of diflerent races, difierent 
religion, different laws, manners, customs. 
Some of these are bound to us by the ties of 
liberty, fully conscious that without their 
connection with the metropolis they have 
no security for public freedom and self- 
government; others are bound to us by 
flesh and blood, and by material as well as 
moral considerations. There are millions 
who are bound to us by our military sway, 
and they bow to that sway because they 
know that they are indebted to it for order 
and justice. All these communities agree 
in recognizing the commanding spirit of 
these islands that has formed and fashioned 
in such a manner so great a portion of the 
globe. My lords, that empire is no mean 
heritage ; but it is not a heritage that can 
only be enjoyed; it must be maintained, 
and it can only be maintained by the same 
qualities that created it — by courage, by 
discipline, by patience, by determination, 
and by a reverence for public law and 
respect for national rights. My lords, in 
the East of Europe at this moment some 
securities of that empire are imperilled. I 
never can believe that at such a moment 
it is the Peers of England who will be 
wanting to uphold the cause of this 
country. I will not believe for a moment 
but that you will unanimously vote the 
address in answer to the message which I 
now move :^— 

* That an humble address be presented to 
Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for her 
most gracious message, communicating to 
this House Her Majesty's intention to cause 
the Reserve Force and the Militia Reserve 
Force, or such part thereof as Her Majesty 
should think necessary, to be forthwith 
called out for permanent service.' " 

This step was cordially approved of by 
the country ; in the House of Tx)rds no 



division took place, and in the Lower 
House a large majority accorded its 
sanction to the vigorous and patriotic 
policy of the government. Lord Beacons- 
field had declared that England would 
remain neutral, t)rovided the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman empire were 
strictly respected by Russia. The treaty 
of San Stefano openly violated those con- 
ditions ; and the moment had now arrived 
for the prime minister to prove his fidelity 
to British interests, and his resolve to 
uphold the guarantees we had entered into. 
Nor did he permit Russia to remain long 
in doubt as to the course intended to be 
pursued. No sooner had the reserves been 
called out than orders were issued for the 
despatch of 7000 Indian soldiers to Malta. 
This act was much criticised at the time, 
and condemned by the Opposition as 
unexampled and unconstitutional Lord 
Beaconsfield, however, disputed that ver- 
dict, and explained that the step was 
neither illegal nor without precedent 
Native Indian troops, he said, had been 
despatched from India for service in the 
Cape; for four years, during a period of 
disturbance, the Straits settlements had 
been garrisoned by the Madras native 
infantry; and again Indian troops had 
been employed in Hong-Kong, and during 
the war in Abyssinia. So much for the 
absence of precedent Nor was there, he 
asserted, any Act of Parliament forbidding 
the use of native Indian troops for Euro- 
pean warfare ; the provisions of the Mutiny 
Act but referred to the white army serving 
in India, and not to the native soldiers; 
and since the native Indian army were 
forces of the crown, the sovereign had an 
absolute right — a right not limited — to 
move such troops whither she pleased. 
So much, he said, for the unconstitutional 
character of the proceeding. 

These vigorous measures caused Bussia 
to hesitate. She saw that England was 
not only ready to maintain her demands 
by proceeding to hostilities, but that she 
was fully prepared, by appealing to her 
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immense Indian reserve, to develop into 
a military power of the first order. Once 
more the pacific tactics of diplomacy were 
employed, and this time with complete 
success. Before the firm and united atti- 
tude of England, the arrogance of Eussia 
became less and less domineering and un- 
compromising; and finally the Czar thought 
it prudent to give in his consent to attend 
a congress, and there to lay before the 
powers of Europe all the articles in the 
treaty of San Stefano. Thus it was 
that at the dictation of England the 
Muscovite had been forced to abandon his 
faithless and independent course of action. 
" England," cried Mr. Eoebuck, " now holds 
as proud a position as she ever held, and 
that is due to the sagacity, and power, 
and conduct of the despised person once 
called Benjamin Disraeli, but now Lord 
Beaconsfield." 

The congress was to meet, July 13, 1878, 
at Berlin, under the presidency of Prince 
Bismarck ; at last it was hoped that a final 
settlement would be effected of the much- 
vexed Eastern question. When it became 
known that the two Knglish plenipoten- 
tiaries who were to take part in the 
deliberations of the congress were to be 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, 
there was as much excitement as satis- 
faction at the selection of the two most 
prominent members of the cabinet for the 
grave duty of maintaining British interests. 
"Our absence," said Lord Beaconsfield 
laughing, " will increase the importance of 
our colleagues." Before the departure of 
the English plenipotentiaries two events 
took place which much facilitated all 
diplomatic proceedings, and shaped out 
the course intended to be followed. The 
first was a secret agreement entered into 

* Under ibis Af^reement the powen decided that Bnlgaria 
was to be divided into two provinceR, of which the northern 
proTince waa to be independent, whilst the sonthem province 
was to be governed like an English colony, the governor 
'^WBg appointed for five or ten years with the consent of 
Europe. Sonthem Bulgaria was not to reach the JEgea^, 
Turkish troops were not to enter Bulgaria In time of pea^e, 
but oolj on war or insurrection being threatened. Euxope 
was to settle the organization of the Greek and other 



between Lord Salisbury and Count Schou- 
valofif, which oflBcial treachery, happily 
rare in the civil service, had divulged, 
as to certain matters in dispute between 
England and Eussia * The second was the 
conclusion of a convention (Jime 4, 1878) 
of a defensive alliance between Great 
Britain and Turkey, in which, among other 
matters, the Sultan promised to introduce 
the necessary reforms and to assign the 
island of Cyprus to be occupied and 
administered by England,"f- whilst Eng- 
land in her turn engaged for all future 
time to defend the Asiatic dominions 
of the Ottoman empire "by force of 
arms." 

Into the history of the congress we shall 
not enter, since the results of its delibera- 
tions were so fully laid before the country 
by Lord Beaconsfield on his return home, 
and will appear in their proper place. It 
is no mark of hero-worship to assert that 
the most talked of member who sat at the 
horse-shoe table in the Kadzivill palace, 
the foreign office of Berlin, was the prime 
minister of England. His movements were 
closely watched ; his appearance was eagerly 
scanned; his remarks which leaked out 
from the council chamber were printed in 
every newspaper in the capital, and keenly 
commented upon; everything he said or 
did was observed, criticised, and laid to 
heart Compared with Lord Beaconsfield, 
so far as the Berlin population was con- 
cerned, the other representatives might 
never have entered the city. It was the 
novelist, the debater, the orator, who l^ad 
conquered every obstacle that stood in the 
way of his ambition until he had been 
called upon to sway the destinies of his 
country, that the caste -loving, Semitic- 
hating, patient, laborious German people 



Christian provinces. The Russian government wi|8 jkot to be 
paid its indemnity in land. Bayazid was to be rentored to 
the Tnrlcs, but Batonm and Kara might become Russian. 
Subject to these conditions the British government engaged 
** not to di&pute the articles of the preliminary treaty of San 
Stefano.** 

t ** The English want Cyprus and they wil] take it as 
compensation. . . . Thf English will not ^o %\it businesa 
of the Turks again for nothing." — Tanertd. 
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came to see* And the presence of Lord 
Beaconsfield caused the Teuton to arrive 
at many humiliating reflections. He saw 
before him an instance of what was impos- 
sible in the fatherland — the elevation of a 
man to the highest post that a subject 
can attain, without the advantages of birth, 
the power of wealth, or the opportunities 
afforded by social influence, but succeeding 
in the struggle purely and solely by un- 
aided genius, tact, and industry. Such a 
career was an impossibility in Germany 
with its social exclusiveness and caste- 
restrictions; and in more than one Berlin 
journal the rise of Benjamin Disraeli served 
as a text on which to deliver a discourse 
upon the arrogant pettiness and baneful 
pride of lineage which so degrade and 
restrict German social and political life. 

The conference sat for one month and 
then dissolved, having completed its labours 
and restored peace to Europe. Not a little 
of this result was due to the tone adopted 
by Lord Beaconsfield. His eloquence, his 
tenacity of purpose, his gift of seeing 
instantaneously £he consequences of cer- 
tain propositions, and the uncompromising 
fashion he maintained those points which 
he deemed necessary for the preservation 
of British interests, struck all who heard 
him, and made a deep impression upon the 
president of the congress, f The treaty of 
Berlin was looked upon not so much as 
a European settlement, as a diplomatic 
triumph for England. " It tends to prove," 

* Daring the Berlin congress Lord Beaconsfield never 
ceased for an instant to be the great attraction. None of 
the other plenipotentiaries excited so much interest among 
a whole people. From the moment he crossed the German 
frontier he was the only subject of any ardent cariosity. At 
e\'ery station at which he stopped a crowd had assembled, 
and persons who did i ot know how to pronoance his name, 
and whom I heard call him ** Israel," greeted with cheers 
that striking physiognomy, which responded so well to the 
popular imagination. At Berlin, at the doors of the Kaiser- 
hof, it was he who was pointed out, and not only in the 
streets, but in the diplomatic drawing-rooms he was the centre 
of attraction. He had then already at times fits of lassitude, 
and at a reception at Lord Odo Russeirs, on a remark that 
the congress must be very exhausting to him, he sadly 
replied, '* Ob ! no ; it is time that tires me.** At the con- 
gress, however, he surprised everybody by the determined 
stand he made, and Prince Bismarck, not easily astonished, 
then said of him : — 

" Schouvaloff and Beaconsfield are the two leading figures 



wrote an Austrian journal, " that war or no 
war, the preponderance of English influence 
in Asia is henceforth secured. Egypt with 
the Suez Canal and the maritime route 
to India, Asia Minor with Arabia, as also 
Syria and the rich Euphrates districts, 
Turkey on both sides of the Bosphorus, 
together with the road over Persia to the 
vassal states of Central Asia, are now all 
under the powerful dominion of Great 
Britain. The Empress of India spreads 
her banners from Asia to Europe, just as 
the kings of England in days bygone 
carried the English flag from Europe to 
Asia. Lord Beaconsfield has, indeed, little 
to fear either from the judgment of parlia- 
ment or people." 

He had, indeed, little to fear. His return 
was welcomed by the English people with 
the utmost enthusiasm. At Dover, at 
Charing Cross, and at Whitehall, vast 
crowds assembled to cheer the man who 
had been consistently loyal to the foreign 
policy he had advocated, and who had 
raised the England, scorned and rebufied 
under a Liberal administration, to the 
rightful position her traditions claimed 
for her among the family of nations. " I 
assure you," said Lord Beaconsfield to the 
crowd below his ofiice window at White- 
hall, "that no recognition of our labours 
could be more grateful to my feelings than 
this expression of the sentiments of those 
among whom I see many of my oldest 
and most cherished friends. Lord Salisbury 

in this congress, and I am delighted with watching them. 
Beaconsfield has wonderful presence of mind, is versatile 
and energetic, lets nothing eoccite him, and has admirably 
defended his cause. English pride is safe in his hands; 
and when the negotiations were broken ofi^ on the 2l8t of 
June he was manfully leading his country to war. It was 
then that I intervened. Both he and Schouvaloff have done 
their duty, and have saved their countries from war. My 
only merit was bringing them together at a moment when 
they could not themselves make any advances.** — TVmes 
CorrespondenL 

t Prince Bismarck was a warm admirer of Lord Beaeons* 
field. A well-known diplomatist here was not long agu 
conferring with Prince Bismarck in the ]atter*8 private 
cabinet, when the conversation chanced to turn on the 
Berlin congress and the conspicuous part which the chief 
plenipotentiary of Great Britain bad taken at it. ** TherB," 
said the chancellor, pointing to the wall, "there hangs the 
portrait of my sovereign, there on the right that of my wife, 
and on the 1^ there that of Lord Beaconsfield.**— 7*<iiiBf. 
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and I have brought you back peace, I hope, 
with honour, and such a peace as will 
satisfy our sovereign and add to the fame 
of our country. I can do no more than 
express my gratitude and pride for the 
sympathy which you have shown us at 
this tT3dng moment." It was understood 
that Lord Beaconsfield did not wish to be 
advanced to higher honours in the peerage; 
but almost immediately after his return 
from the Continent he was invested by the 
queen, at a private audience at Osborne, 
with the knighthood of the order of the 
garter. The nation preferred to think that 
the prime minister was the sole author of 
the diplomatic arrangements that had been 
entered into at Berlin. This flattering but 
somewhat imgenerous interpretation Lord 
Beaconsfield invariably contradicted ; in all 
his remarks upon the subject he was most 
careful to associate the name of Lord Salis- 
bury with his own, and he permitted no 
distinction to be made which implied any 
inequality in their labours. Lord Salisbury 
was also rewarded with the garter. 

The next great excitement was to hear 
the premier's statement as to the results 
of the congress.* On the night appointed 
(July 18, 1878) the House of Lords was 
crowded with a most brilliant audience. 
*' My lords," said Lord Beaconsfield, " in 
laying on the table of your Lordships' 
House, as I am about to do, the protocols 
of the congress of Berlin, I have thought 
I should be only doing my duty to your 
Lordships* House, to parliament generally, 

• The Berlin treaty consists of sixty-foar articles. Briefly 
condeniied its pruvi^ions are as follows: — Bulgaria to be an 
aatoDomoos and tributary principality under the suzerainty 
of the Saltan, with a Christian goremment and a nation^ 
militia. A province to be formed south of the Balkans, 
called ** Eastern Roumelia;** and subject to the Sultan. 
under conditions of administrative autonomy. Bosnia and 
Herz^^vina to be occupied and administered by Austria- 
Hungary. Montenegro to be independent, and to possess 
Antivari and its seaboard. The independence of Servia and 
RoumAoia to be recognized under certain conditions. The 
Bessarabian territory detached from Ru^tsia by the treaty of 
Paris, 1856, to be restored to Russia. The territories of 
Ardahan, Kars, and Batoum with its port, in Asia, to be 
ceded to Russia. Turkey and Greece to agree between 
themselves as to the rectification of their frontier ; if unable 
to agree, the (xreat Powers reserve to themselves the right 
oi interfering so as to facilitate negotiations. The tnnXj 
was signed July 18, and ratified August 8, 1878. 



and to the country, if I made some remarks 
on the policy which was supported by the 
representatives of Her Majesty at the con- 
gress, and which is embodied in the treaty 
of Berlin and in the convention which was 
placed on your Lordships' table during my 
absence." He then explained that the treaty 
of San Stefano had been looked upon with 
much distrust and alarm by Her Majesty's 
ministers, since they believed it was cal- 
culated to bring about a state of affairs 
dangerous to European independence and 
injurious to the interests of the British 
empire. He contended that the govern- 
ment could show that, by the changes and 
modifications which had been made in the 
treaty of San Stefano, by the congress of 
Berlin, and the convention of Constan- 
tinople, the menace to European indepen- 
dence had been removed, and the threatened 
injury to the British empire had been 
averted. 

"Your lordships will recollect," pro- 
ceeded Lord Beaconsfield, "that by the 
treaty of San Stefano about one half of 
Turkey in Europe was formed into a 
state called Bulgaria — a state consisting 
of upwards of 60,000 geographical square 
miles, and containing a population of 
4,000,000, with harbours on either sea 
— both on the shores of the Euxine and 
of the Archipelago. That disposition of 
territory severed Constantinople and the 
limited district which was still spared 
to the possessors of that city — severed 
it from the provinces of Macedonia and 
Thrace by Bulgaria descending to the very 
shores of the iEgean ; and, altogether, a 
state was formed which, both from its 
natural resources and its peculiarly favour- 
able geographical position, must necessarily 
have exercised a predominant influence 
over the political and commercial interests 
of that part of the world. The remaining 
portion of Turkey in Europe was reduced 
also to a considerable degree by affording 
what was called compensation to previous 
rebellious tributary principadities, which 
have now become independent states — so 
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that the general result of the treaty of 
San Stefano was, that while it spared the 
authority of the Sultan so far as his capital 
and its immediate vicinity, it redticed him 
to a state of subjection to the great power 
which had defeated his armies^ and which 
was present at the gates of his capital. 
Accordingly, though it might be said that 
he still seemed to be invested with one of 
the highest functions of public duty — the 
protection and custody of the Straits — it 
was apparent that his authority in that 
respect could be exercised by him in 
deference only to the superior power which 
had vanquished him, and to whom the 
proposed arrangements would have kept 
him in subjection. 

" My lords, in these matters the congress 
of Berlin have made great changes. They 
have restored to the Sultan two-thirds of 
the territory which was to have formed the 
great Bulgarian state. They have restored 
to him upwards of 30,000 geographical 
square miles, and 2,500,000 of population 
^that territory being the richest in the 
Balkans, where most of the land is rich, 
and the population one of the wealthiest, 
most ingenious, and most loyal of his 
subjects. The frontiers of his state have 
been pushed forward from the mere en- 
virons of Salonica and Adrianople to the 
lines of the Balkans and Trajan's pass; 
the new principality, which was to exercise 
such an influence, and produce a revolution 
in the disposition of the territory and policy 
of that part of the globe, is now merely 
a state in the valley of the Danube, and 
both in its extent and its population 
is reduced to one -third of what was 
contemplated by the treaty of San Stefano. 
My lords, it has been said that while the 
congress of Berlin decided upon a policy 
80 bold as that of declaring the range of 
the Balkans as the frontier of what may 
now be called New Turkey, they have, 
in fact, furnished it with a frontier which, 
instead of being impregnable, is in some 
parts undefended, and is altogether one of 
an inadequate character. 



" My lords, it is very difficult to decide, 
so far as nature is concerned, whether any 
combination of circumstances can ever be 
brought about which would furnish what 
is called an impregnable frontier. Whether 
it be river, desert, or mountainous range, it 
will be found, in the long run, that the 
impregnability of a frontier must be sup- 
plied by the vital spirit of man ; and that 
it is by the courage, discipline, patriotism, 
and devotion of a population that impreg- 
nable frontiers can alone be formed. And, 
my lords, when I remember what race of 
men it was that created and defended 
Plevna, I must confess my confidence 
that, if the cause be a good one, they 
will not easily find that the frontier of 
the Balkans is indefensible. But it is said 
that although the congress has furnished — 
and it pretended to furnish nothing more 
— a competent military frontier to Turkey, 
the disposition was so ill-managed, that at 
the same time it failed to secure an effective 
barrier ; that in devising the frontier, it so 
arranged matters that this very line of the 
Balkans may be turned. The congress has 
been charged with having committed one of 
the greatest blunders that could possibly 
have been accomplished by leaving Sofia 
in the possession of a power really inde- 
pendent of Turkey, and one which in the 
course of time might become hostile to 
Turkey. My lords, this is, in my opinion, 
an error on the part of those who furnish 
information of an authentic character to 
the different populations of Europe, who 
naturally desire to have correct information 
on such matters.* 

" It is said that the position of Sofia is 
of a commanding character, and that of its 
value the congress were not aware, and that 
it was yielded to an imperious demand on 
the part of one of the powers represented 
at the congress. My lords, I can assure 
your lordships that there is not a shadow 

* The farmation of an independent Bnlgaria from the 
Danube to the Balkans, with an elected prince and armj of 
ite own, was the outcome of the Bulgarian question. Thia 
State was to be the owner of all the fortresses, including 
Sofia and Varna. 
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of truth in the statement I shall show 
that when the congress resolved to establish 
the line of the Balkans as the frontier of 
Turkey, they felt that there would have 
been no difficulty, as a matter of course, 
in Turkey retaining possession of Sofia. 
What happened was this. The highest 
military authority of the Turks— so I 
think I may describe him — was one of 
the plenipotentiaries at the congress of the 
Porte: I allude to Mehemet Ali Pasha. 
Well, the moment the line of the Balkans 
was spoken of, he brought under the notice 
of his colleagues at the conference — and 
especially, I may say, of the pleuipoten- 
tiaries of England — his views on the 
subject ; and speaking as he did, not only 
with military authority, but also with 
consummate acquaintance with all those 
localities, he said nothing could be more 
erroneous than the idea that Sofia was a 
strong strategic position, and that those 
who possessed it would immediately turn 
the Balkans and march on Constantinople. 
He said thai as a strategical position it was 
worthless, but that there was a position in 
the Sandjak of Sofia which, if properly 
defended, might be regarded as impreg- 
nable, and that was the pass of Ichtiman. 
He thought it of vital importance to the 
Sultan that that position should be secured 
to Turkey, as then His Majesty would have 
an efficient defence to his capital. 

'* Thai position was secured. It is a pass 
which, if properly defeuded, will prevent 
any host, however powerful, from taking 
Ck)nstantinople by turning the Balkans. 
But in consequence of that arrangement, it 
became the duty of the plenipotentiaries 
to see what would be the best arrangement 
in regard of Sofia and its immediate districts. 
The population of Sofia and its districts 
are, I believe, without exception, Bulgarian; 
and it was thought wise, they being Bul- 
garians, that if possible it should be included 
in Bulgaria. That was accomplished by 
exchanging it for a district in which the 
population, if not exclusively, are numeri- 
cally Mohammedan, and which, so far as 
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the fertility of the land is concerned, is an 
exchange highly to the advantage of the 
Porte. That, my lords, is a short account 
of an arrangement which I know has for a 
month past given rise in Europe, and espe- 
cially in this country, to a belief that it was 
in deference to Eussia that Sofia was not 
retained ; and that by its not having been 
retained, Turkey had lost the means of 
defending herself in the event of her being 
again plunged into war. 

"My lords, it has also been said, with 
regard to the line of the Balkans, that it 
was not merely in respect of the possession 
of Sofia that an error was committed, but 
that the congress made a great mistake 
in not retaining Varna. My lords, I know 
that there are in this assembly many 
members who have recollections — glorious 
recollections — of that locality. They will 
know at once that if the line of the Balkans 
were established as the frontier, it would be 
impossible to include Varna, which is to the 
north of the Balkans. Varna itself is not 
a place of importance, and only became so 
in connection with a system of fortifications, 
which are now to be razed. No doubt, in 
connection with a line of strongholds, Varna 
fonned a part of a system of defence ; but 
of itself Varna is not a place of importance. 
Of itself it is only a roadstead ; and those 
who dwell upon the importance of Varna, 
and consider that it was a great error on 
the part of the congress not to have secured 
it for Turkey, quite forget that between the 
Bosphorus and Varna, upon the coast of 
the Black Sea, the congress has allotted 
to Turkey a much more important point 
on the Black Sea — the harbour of Burgos. 
My lords, I think I have shown that the 
charges made against the congress on these 
three grounds — ^the frontiers of the Balkans, 
the non-retention of Sofia, and the giving 
up of Varna — have no foundation whatever. 

" Well, my lords, having established the 
Balkans as the frontier of Turkey in Europe, 
the congress resolved that south of the 
Balkans, to a certain extent, the country 
should be foimed into a province, to which 

54 
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should be given the name of Eastern Eou- 
melia. At one time it was proposed by 
some to call it South Bulgaria ; but it was 
manifest that with such a name between it 
and North Bulgaria there would be constant 
intriguing to bring about a union between 
the two provinces. We therefore thought 
that the province of East Roumelia should 
be formed, and that there should be estab- 
lished in it a government somewhat different 
from that of contiguous provinces where the 
authority of the Sultan might be more 
unlimited. I am not myself of opinion 
that, as a general rule, it is wise to inter- 
fere with a military power which you 
acknowledge; but though it might have 
been erroneous as a political principle to 
limit the military authority of the Sultan, 
yet there are in this world other things 
besides political principles ; there are such 
things as historical facts; and he would not 
be a prudent statesman who did not take 
into consideration historical facts as well as 
poKtical principles. The province which 
we have formed into Eastern Eoumelia had 
been the scene of many excesses, by parties 
on both sides, to which human nature looks 
with deep regret; and it was thought advis- 
able, in making these arrangements for the 
peace of Europe, that we should take steps 
to prevent the probable recurrence of such 
eventa Yet to do this and not give the 
Sultan a direct military authority in the 
province would have been, in our opinion, 
a grievous error. We have therefore decided 
that the Sultan should have the power to 
defend the barrier of the Balkans with all 
his available force. He has power to defend 
his frontiers by land and by sea, both by 
the passes of the mountains and the ports 
and strongholds of the Black Sea. No 
limit has been placed on the amount of 
force he may bring to bear with that object 
No one can dictate to him what the amount 
of that force will be ; but in respect to the 
interior and internal government of the 
province, we thought the time had arrived 
when we should endeavour to carry into 
effect some of those important proposals 



intended ' for the better administration of 
the states of the Sultan, which were dis- 
cussed and projected at the conference of 
Constantinopla 

"My lords, I will not enter into any 
minute details on these questions; they 
might weary you at this moment, and I 
have several other matters on which I must 
yet touch; but generally speaking, I imagine 
there are three grep.t points which we shall 
have before us in any attempt to improve 
the administration of Turkish dominion. 
First of all, it is most important, and we 
have so established it in Eastern Eoumelia, 
that the office of governor shall be for a 
specific period; and that, as in India, it 
should not be for less than five years. If 
that system generally obtained in the 
dominions of the Sultan, I believe it would 
be of incalculable benefit Secondly, we 
thought it desirable that there should be 
instituted public assemblies, in which the 
popular element should be adequately re- 
presented, and that the business of those 
assemblies should be to levy and administer 
the local finances of the province. And 
thirdly, we thought it equally important 
that order should be maintained in this 
province, either hj a gendarmerie of adequate 
force, or by a local militia ; in both cases 
the officers holding their commission from 
the Sultan. But the whole subject of the 
administration of Eastern Eoumelia has 
been referred to an Imperial Commission 
at Constantinople; and this commission, 
after making its investigations, will submit 
recommendations to the Sultan, who will 
issue firmans to carry these recommenda- 
tions into effect I may mention here, as 
it may save time, that in all the arrange- 
ments which have been made to improve 
the condition of the subject-races of Turkey 
in Europe, inquiry by local commissions 
where investigation may be necessary is 
contemplated. These commissions are to 
report their results to the chief commission; 
and after the firman of the Sultan has been 
issued, the changes will take place. It is 
supposed that, in the course of three months 
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from the time of the ratification of the 
treaty of Berlin, the principal arrangements 
may be effected. 

"My lords, I may now state what has 
been effected by the congress in respect of 
Bosnia — ^that being a point on which, I 
think, considerable error prevails. One of 
the most difficult matters we had to en- 
counter in attempting what was the object 
of the congress of Berlin — namely, to re- 
establish the Sultan as a real and substan- 
tial authority — ^was the condition of some 
of his distant provinces, and especially of 
Bosnia. The state of Bosnia, and of those 
provinces and principalities contiguous to 
it, was one of chronic anarchy. There is 
no language which can describe adequately 
the condition of that large portion of the 
Balkan peninsula occupied by Roumania, 
Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and other pro- 
vinces. Political intrigues, constant rival- 
ries, a total absence of all public spirit and 
of the pursuit of objects which patriotic 
minds would wish to accomplish, the hatred 
i»f races, the animosities of rival religions, 
and, above all, the absence of any controlling 
power that could keep these large districts 
in anything like order — such were the sad 
truths, which no one who has investigated 
the subject could resist for a moment. 
Hitherto, at least imtil within the last 
two years, Turkey had some semblance 
of authority which, though it was rarely 
adequate, and when adequate, was unwisely 
exercised, still was an authority to which 
the injured could appeal, and which some- 
times might control violence. But the 
Turkey of the present time was in no 
condition to exercise that authority. I 
inquired into the matter of those most 
competent to give an opinion, and the 
result of my investigation was a conviction 
that nothing short of an army of 50,000 
men of the best troops of Turkey would 
produce anything like order in those parte, 
and that, were the attempt to be made, it 
would be contested and resisted, and might 
finally be defeated. 

" But what was to be said at a time when 



all the statesmen of Europe were attempting 
to concentrate and condense the resources of 
the Porte with the view of strengthening 
them — what would have been the position 
of the Porte if it had to commence its 
new career — ^a career, it is to be hoped, of 
amelioration and tranquillity — ^by despatch- 
ing a large army to Bosnia to deal with 
those elements of difficulty and danger? 
It is quite clear, my lords, that such an 
effort at this moment by Turkey might 
bring about its absolute ruin. Then wha' 
was to be done ? There have been before, 
in the history of diplomacy, not unfrequent 
instances in which, even in civilized parts 
of the globe, states, having fallen into 
decrepitude, have afforded no assistance 
to keep order and tranquillity, and have 
become, as these districts have become, 
a source of danger to their neighbours. 
Under such circumstances, the powers of 
Europe have generally looked to see 
whether there was any neighbouring power 
of a character entirely different from those 
disturbed and desolated regions, but deeply 
interested in their welfare and prosperity, 
who would undertake the task of attempting 
to restore their tranquillity and prosperity. 
" In the present case you will see that 
the position of Austria is one that clearly 
indicates her as fitted to undertake such 
an office. It is not the first time that 
Austria has occupied provinces at the 
request of Europe, to insure that order 
and tranquillity, which are European in- 
terests, might prevail in them. Not once, 
twice, or thrice has Austria undertaken 
such an office. There may be differences 
of opinion as to the policy on which 
Austria has acted, or as to the principles 
of government which she has maintained ; 
but that has nothing to do with the fact 
that, under circumstances similar to those 
I have described as existing in Bosnia and 
the provinces contiguous to it, Austria has 
been invited and has interfered in the 
manner I have described, and has brought 
about order and tranquillity. Austria in 
the present case was deeply interested that 
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some arrangement should be made. Austria, 
for now nearly three years, has had upwards 
of 15,000 refugees from Bosnia, which have 
been supported by her resources, and whose 
demands notoriously have been of a vexa- 
tious and exhausting character. It was 
therefore thought expedient by the congress 
that Austria should be invited to occupy 
Bosnia, and not to leave it until she had 
deeply laid the foundations of tranquillity 
and order. My lords, I am the last man 
who would wish, when objections are made 
to our proceedings, to veil them under the 
decision of the congress ; it was a decision 
which the plenipotentiaries of England 
highly approved. It was a proposal which, 
as your lordships will see when you refer 
to the protocols which I shall lay on the 
table, was made by my noble friend the 
secretary of state, that Austria should 
accept this trust and fulfil this duty ; and 
I earnestly supported him on that occasion. 
" My lords, in consequence of that 
arrangement cries have been raised against 
our 'partition of Turkey.' My lords, our 
object has been directly the reverse — our 
object has been to prevent partition. The 
question of partition is one upon which, 
it appears to me, very erroneous ideas 
are in circulation. Some two years ago— 
before, I think, the war had commenced, 
but when the disquietude and dangers of 
the situation were very generally felt — 
there was a school of statesmen who were 
highly in favour of what they believed 
to be the only remedy, what they called 
the partition of Turkey. Those who did 
not agree with them were those who 
thought we should, on the whole, attempt 
the restoration of Turkey. Her Majesty's 
government at all times have resisted the 
partition of Turkey. They have done so 
because, exclusive of the high moral con- 
siderations that are mixed up with the 
subject, they believed an attempt on a 
great scale to accomplish the partition of 
Turkey would inevitably lead to a long, 
a sanguinary, and often-recurring struggle, 
and that Europe and Asia would both be 



involved in a series of troubles and sources 
of disaster and danger of which no adequate 
idea could be formed. 

"These professors of partition — quite 
secure no doubt in their own views — 
have freely spoken to us on this subject. 
We have been taken up to a high moun- 
tain and shown all the kingdoms of the 
earth, and they have said, * All these shall 
be yours if you will worship Partition.* 
But we have declined to do so for the 
reasons I have shortly given. And it is 
a remarkable circumstance that aft^r the 
great war, and after the prolonged diplo- 
matic negotiations which lasted during 
nearly a period of three years on this 
matter, the whole Powers of Europe, in- 
cluding Sussia, have strictly, and as 
completely as ever, come to the unanimous 
conclusion that the best chance for the 
tranquillity and order of the world is to 
retain the Sultan as part of the adcnow- 
ledged political system of Europe, My 
lords, unquestionably after a great war — 
and I call the late war a great war, because 
the greatness of a war now must not be 
calculated by its duration, but by the 
amount of the forces brought into the field, 
and where 1,000,000 of men have struggled 
for supremacy, as has been the case recently, 
I call that a great war — but, I say, after a 
great war like this, it is utterly impossible 
that you can have a settlement of any 
permanent character without a redistribution 
of territory and considerable changes. Biit 
that is not partition. My lords, a country 
may have lost provinces, but that is not 
partition. We know that not very long 
ago a great country — one of the foremost 
countries of the world — ^lost provinces ; yet 
is not France one of the great powers of 
the world, and with a future — a com- 
manding future? 

"Austria herself has lost provinces — 
more provinces even than Turkey perhaps ; 
even England has lost provinces — the most 
precious possessions — ^the loss of which 
every Englishman must deplore to this 
moment. We lost them from bad govern- 
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meut Ilad the priuciples which now 
obtain between the metropolis and her 
dependencies prevailed then, we should 
not perhaps have lost those provinces, and 
the power of this empire would have been 
proportionally increased. It is perfectly 
true that the Sultan of Turkey has lost 
provinces ; it is true that his armies have 
been defeated; it is true that his enemy 
is even now at his gates ; but all that has 
happened to other powers. But a sovereign 
who has not yet forfeited his capital^ whose 
capital has not been occupied by his enemy — 
and that capital one of the strongest in the 
world — who has armies and fleets at his 
disposal, and who still rules over 20,000,000 
of inhabitants, cannot be described as a power 
whose dominions have been partitioned. My 
lords, it has been said that no limit has 
been fixed to the occupation of Bosnia by 
Austria. Well, I think that was a very 
wise step. The moment you limit an 
occupation you deprive it of half its virtue. 
All those opposed to the principles which 
occupation was devised to foster and 
strengthen, feel that they have only to 
hold their breath and wait a certain time, 
and the opportunity for their interference 
would again present itself. Therefore, I 
cannot agree with the objection which is 
made to the arrangement, with regard to 
the occupation of Bosnia by Austria, on the 
question of its duration. 

" My lords, there is a point on which I 
feel it now my duty to trouble your lord- 
ships, and that is the question of Greece. 
A severe charge has been made against 
the congress, and particularly against the 
English plenipotentiaries, for not having 
sufficiently attended to the interests and 
claims of Greece.* My lords, I think you 
will find on reflection that that charge is 
utterly unfounded. The English govern- 
ment were the first that expressed the 
desire that Greece should be heard at 
the congress. But, while they expressed 
that desire, they communicated confiden- 

* It is said that one of the finest speeches Lord Beacons- 
field delirefed at the congress was on the Greek qoestion. 



tially to Greece that it must on no account 
associate that desire on the part of the 
government with any engagement for the 
redistribution of territory. That was re- 
peated, and not merely once repeated. The 
Greek inhabitants, apart from the kingdom 
of Greece, are a considerable element in 
the Turkish empire, and it is of the greatest 
importance that their interests should be 
sedulously attended to. One of the many 
evils of that large Slav state — the Bulgaria 
of the San Stefano treaty — was, that it 
would have absorbed, and made utterly 
to disappear from the earth, a considerable 
Greek population. At the congress the 
Greeks were heard, and they were heard 
by representatives of considerable eloquence 
and ability; but it was quite clear, the 
moment they put their case before the 
congress, that they had totally misappre- 
hended the reason why the congress had 
met together, and what were its objects 
and character. The Greek representatives, 
evidently, had not in any way relinquished 
what they call their great idea ; and your 
lordships well know that it is one which 
has no limit which does not reach as far 
as Constantinople. But they did mention 
at the congress, as a practical people, and 
feeling that they had no chance of obtaining 
at that moment all they desired, that they 
were willing to accept as an instalment the 
two large provinces of Epirus and Thessaly, 
and the island of Crete. It was quite evident 
to the congress, that the representatives of 
Greece utterly misunderstood the objects 
of our labours ; that we were not there to 
partition Turkey, and give them their share 
of Turkey, but for a very contrary purpose; 
as far as we could, to re-establish the 
dominion of the Sultan on a rational basis, 
to condense and concentrate his authority, 
and to take the opportunity — of which we 
have largely availed ourselves— of improv- 
ing the condition of his subjects. 

" I trust, therefore, when I have pointed 
out to your lordships this cardinal error in 
the views of Greece, that your lordships 
will feel that the charge made against the 
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congress has no substantial foundation. 
But the interests of Greece were not 
neglected, and least of all by Her Majesty's 
government Before the congress of Berlin, 
believing that there was an opportunity of 
which considerable advantage might be 
made for Greece without deviating into 
partition, we applied to the Porte to con- 
sider the long -vexed question of the 
boundaries of the two states. The bound- 
aries of Greece have always been inadequate 
and inconvenient ; they are so formed as to 
offer a premium to brigandage — which is 
the curse of both countries, and has led to 
misunderstanding and violent intercourse 
between the inhabitants of both. Now, 
when some redistribution, and a consider- 
able redistribution of territories was about 
to take place — now, we thought, was the 
opportunity for Greece to urge her claim ; 
and that claim we were ready to support, 
and to reconcile the Porte to viewing it in 
a large and liberal manner. And I am 
bound to say that the manner in which our 
overtures were received by the Porte was 
encouraging, and more than encouraging. 
For a long period Her Majesty's govern- 
ment have urged upon both countries, and 
especially upon Greece, the advantage of a 
good understanding between them. We 
urged that it was only by union between 
Turks and Greeks that any reaction could 
be obtained against that overpowering Slav 
interest, which was then exercising such 
power in the Peninsula, and which had led 
to this fatal and disastrous war. More than 
this, on more than one occasion — I may 
say, on many occasions — we have been the 
means of preventing serious misunderstand- 
ings between Turkey and Greece, and on 
every occasion we have received from both 
states an acknowledgment of our good 
offices. 

"We were, therefore, in a position to 
assist Greece in this matter. But, of 
course, to give satisfaction to a state which 
coveted Constantinople for its capital, and 
which talked of accepting large provinces 
and a powerful island as only an instalment 



of its claims for the moment, was difficult 
It was difficult to get the views of that 
government accepted by Turkey, however 
inclined it might be to consider a recon- 
struction of frontiers on a large and liberal 
scala My noble friend the secretary of 
state did use all his influence, and the 
result was that, in my opinion, Greece ha5 
obtained a considerable accession of re- 
sources and strength. But we did not find 
on the part of the representatives of Greece 
that response or that sympathy which we 
should have desired. Their minds were in 
another quarter. But though the congress 
could not meet such extmvagant and in- 
consistent views as those urged by Greece 
— ^views which were not in any way within 
the scope of the congress or the area of its 
duty — we have still, as will be found in the 
treaty, or certainly in the protocol, indicated 
what we believe to be a rectification of 
frontier, which would add considerably to 
the strength and the resources of Greece. 
Therefore, I think, under all the circum- 
stances, it will be acknowledged that Greece 
has not been neglected. Greece is a country 
so interesting, that it enlists the sjonpathies 
of all educated men. Greece has a future ; 
and I would say, if I might be permitted, 
to Greece, what I would say to an individual 
who has a future — ' Learn to be patient' 

"Now, my lords, I have touched upon 
most of the points connected with Turkey 
in Europe. My summary is that at this 
moment — of course, no longer counting 
Servia or Eoumania, once tributary prin- 
cipalities, as part of Turkey ; not counting 
even the New Bulgaria, though it is a 
tributary principality, as part of Turkey; 
and that I may hot be taunted with takipg 
an element which I am hardly entitled to 
place in the calculation, omitting even 
Bosnia — ^European Turkey still remains a 
dominion of 60,000 geographical square 
miles, with a population of 6,000,000, and 
that population in a very great degree 
concentrated and condensed in the pro- 
vinces contiguous to the capital My lords, 
it was said, when the line of the Balkans 
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was carried — and it was not carried until 
after long and agitating discussions — it was 
said by that illustrious statesman who pre- 
sided over our labours, that 'Turkey in 
Europe once more exists/ My lords, I do 
not think that, so far as European Turkey 
is concerned, this country has any right to 
complain of the decisions of the congress, 
or, I would hope, of the labours of the 
plenipotentiaries. You cannot look at the 
map of Turkey as it had been left by 
the treaty of San Stefano, and as it has 
been rearranged by the treaty of Berlin, 
without seeing that great results have 
accrued. If these results had been the 
consequences of a long war — if they had 
been the results of a struggle like that we 
underwent in the Crimea — I do not think 
they would have been even then unsub- 
stantial or unsatisfactory. My lords, I 
hope that you and the country will not 
forget that these results have been obtained 
without shedding the blood of a single 
Englishman; and if there has been some 
expenditure, it has been an expenditure 
which, at least, has shown the resources 
and determination of this country. Had 
you entered into that war — for which you 
were prepared, and well prepared — pro- 
bably in a month you would have exceeded 
the whole expenditure you have now 
incurred. 

"My lords, I now ask you for a short 
time to quit Europe and to visit Asia, and 
consider the labours of the congress in 
another quarter of the world. My lords, 
you well know that the Eussian arms met 
with great success in Asia, and that in the 
treaty of San Stefano considerable terri- 
tories were yielded by Turkey to Sussia. 
In point of population they may not 
appear to be of that importance that they 
are generally considered, because it is a 
fact which should be borne in mind that 
the population which was yielded to Eussia 
by Turkey amounted only to about 250,000 
souls; and, therefore, if you look to the 
question of population, and to the increase 
of strength in a state which depends on 



population, you would hardly believe that 
the acquisition of 260,000 new subjects is 
a sufficient return for the terrible military 
losses which inevitably must accrue from 
campaigns in that country. But although 
the amount of population was not consid- 
erable, the strength which the Eussians 
acquired was of a very dififerent character. 
They obtained Kars by conquest; they 
obtained Ardahan, another stronghold ; 
they obtained Bayazid, and the valley of 
Alashkerd with the adjoining territory, 
which contain the great commercial routes 
in that part of the world. They also 
obtained the port of Batoum. 

"Now, my lords," continued Lord Beacons- 
field, proceeding to give the reasons which 
had caused him to abandon the points he 
had on a former occasion considered neces- 
sary to maintain — a desertion, loudly de- 
cried by his enemies, though perfectly 
justified under the circumstances — "the 
congress of Berlin have so far sanctioned 
the treaty of San Stefano that, with the 
exception of Bayazid and the valley I 
have mentioned — no doubt very important 
exceptions, and which were yielded by 
Eussia to the views of the congress — 
they have consented to the yielding of 
the places I have named to Eussia. The 
congress have so far approved the treaty of 
San Stefano that they have sanctioned the 
retention by Eussia of Kars and Batoum. 
Now the question arises — the congress 
having come to that determination — ^Was 
it a wise step on the part of the pleni- 
potentiaries of Her Majesty to agree to 
that decision ? That is a question which 
may legitimately be asked. We might 
have broken up the congress and said, ' We 
will not consent to the retention of these 
places by Eussia, and we will use our force 
to oblige her to yield them up.' Now, my 
lords, I wish fairly to consider what was 
our position in this state of affaira It is 
often argued as if Eussia and England had 
been at war, and peace was negotiating 
between the two powers. That was not 
the case. The rest of Europe were critics 
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over a treaty which was a real treaty that 
existed between Sussia and Turkey. Turkey 
had given up Batoum, she had given up 
Kars and Ardahan, she had given up 
Bayazid. 

"In an examination of the question, 
then, we must remember that Eussia at 
this moment, so far as Europe is concerned, 
has acquired in Europe nothing but a 
very small portion of territory, occupied by 
130,000 inhabitanta Well, she naturally 
expected to find some reward in her con- 
quests in Armenia for the sacrifices which 
she had made. Well, my lords, consider 
what those conquests are. There was the 
strong fort of Kars. We might have gone 
to war with Russia in order to prevent 
her acquiring Kars and Batoum, and other 
places of less importance. The war would 
not have been, probably, a very short war. 
It would have been a very expensive war 
— and, like most wars, it would probably 
have ended in some compromise, and we 
should have got only half what we had 
struggled for. Let us look these two con- 
siderable points fairly in the face. Let us, 
first of all, take the great stronghold of 
Kars. Three times has Russia captured 
Kars. Three times, either by our influence 
or by other influences, it has been restored 
to Turkey. Were we to go to war for 
Kars and restore it to Turkey, and then to 
wait till the next misunderstanding between 
Russia and Turkey, when Kars should have 
been taken again ? Was that an occasion 
of a castis belli f I do not think your lord- 
ships would ever sanction a war carried 
on for such an object and under such 
circumstances. 

"Then, my lords, look at the case of 
Batoum, of which your lordships have 
beard so mucL I should have been very 
glad if Batoum had remained in the 
possession of the Turks, on the general 
principle that the less we had reduced its 
territory in that particular portion of the 
globe, the better it would be as regards 
the prestige on which the influence of the 
Ottoman Porte much depends there. But 



let us see what is this Batoum, of which 
you have heard so much. It is generally 
spoken of in society and in the world as if 
it were a sort of Portsmouth ; whereas, in 
reality, it should rather be compared with 
Ck)wes. It will hold three considerable 
ships, and if it were packed like the London 
docks it might hold six ; but in that case 
the danger, if the wind blew from the north, 
would be immense. You cannot increase 
the port seaward; for though the water 
touching the shore is not absolutely fathom- 
less, it is extremely deep, and you cannot 
make any artificial harbour or breakwater. 
Unquestionably, in the interior the port 
might be increased; but it can only be 
increased by first-rate engineers and the 
expenditure of millions of capital; and if 
we were to calculate the completion of the 
port by the precedents which exist in many 
countries, and certainly in the Black Sea, 
it would not be completed under half a 
century. Now, is that a question for which 
England would be justified in going to war 
with Russia ? My lords, we have, therefore, 
thought it advisable not to grudge Bussia 
those conquests which have been made, espe- 
cially after obtaining the restoration of the 
town of Bayazid and its important district 

** But it seemed to us the time had come 
when we ought to consider whether certain 
efforts should not be made to put an end to 
these perpetually recurring wars between 
the Porte and Russia, ending, it may ba 
sometimes apparently in comparatively in- 
significant results ; but always terminating 
with one fatal consequence — ^namely, shak- 
ing to the centre the influence and the 
prestige of the Porte in Asia, and dimin- 
ishing its means of profitably and advan- 
tageously governing that country. My 
lords, it seemed to us that as we had now 
taken, and as Europe generally had taken, 
so avowedly deep an interest in the welfare 
of the subjects of the Porte in Europe, the 
time had come when we ought to consider 
whether we could not do something which 
would improve the general condition of 
the dominions of the Sultan in Asia ; and 
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instead of these most favoured portions of 
the globe every year being in a more for- 
lorn and disadvantageous position, whether 
it would not be possible to take some steps 
which would secure at least tranquillity 
and order; and when tranquillity and order 
were secured, whether some opportunity 
might not be given to Europe to develop 
the resources of a country which Nature 
has made so rich and teeming. 

"My lords, we occupy with respect to 
this part of the world a peculiar position, 
which is shared by no other power. Our 
Indian empire is on every occasion on 
which these discussions occur, or these 
troubles occur, or these settlements occur — 
our Indian empire is, to England a source of 
grave anxiety ; and the time appeared to 
have arrived when, if possible, we should 
terminate that anxiety. In all the questions 
connected with European Turkey we had 
the assistance and sympathy sometimes of 
all, and often of many of the European 
powers; because they were interested in 
the question who should possess Constanti- 
nople, and who should have the command 
over the Danube and the freedom of the 
Mediterranean. But when we came to 
considerations connected with our Oriental 
empire itself, they naturally are not so 
generally interested as they are in those 
which relate to the European portion of the 
dominions of the Porte; and we have to 
look to our own resources alone. There 
has been no want, on our part, of invitations 
to neutral powers to join with us in pre- 
venting or in arresting war. Besides the 
great treaty of Paris, there was the tripar- 
tite treaty between England, France, and 
Austria, which guaranteed the integrity of 
Turkey, and which, if acted upon, would have 
prevented war. But that treaty could not 
be acted upon, from the unwillingness of 
the parties to it to act; and therefore 
we must clearly perceive that if anything 
could be effectually arranged, as far as the j 
Oriental empire is concerned, the arrange- 
ments must be made by ourselves. Now, 
this was the origin of the convention at 
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Constantinople which is on your Lordships' 
table, and in that convention our object 
was not merely a military or chiefly a 
military object Our object was to place 
this country certainly in a position in which 
its advice and in which its conduct might, 
at least, have the advantage of being con- 
nected with a military power and with that 
force which it is necessary to possess often 
in great transactions, though you may not 
fortunately feel that it is necessary to have 
recourse to that force. 

"Our object in entering into that arrange- 
ment with Turkey was, as I said before, 
to produce tranquillity and order. When 
tranquillity and order were produced, we 
believed that the time would come when 
the energy and enterprise of Europe might 
be invited to what really is another 
continent, as far as the experience of man 
is concerned, and that its development will 
add greatly not merely to the wealth and 
the prosperity of the inhabitants, but to the 
wealth and prosperity of Europe. My lords, I 
am surprised to hear (for though I have not 
heard it myself from any authority, it is so 
generally in men's mouths that I am bound 
to notice it) that the step we have taken 
should be represented as one that is calcu- 
lated to excite the suspicion or enmity of 
any of our allies, or of any state. My lords, 
I am convinced that when a little time 
has elapsed, and when people are better 
acquainted with this subject than they are 
at present, no one will accuse England of 
having acted in this matter but with frank- 
ness and consideration for other power& 
And if there be a power in existence 
to which we have endeavoured to show 
most consideration from particular circunj- 
stances in this matter it is France. There 
is no step of this kind that I would take 
without considering the effect it might have 
upon the feelings of France — a nation to 
whom we are bound by almost every tie 
that can unite a people, and with whom our 
intimacy is daily increasing. If there could 
be any step which of all others was least 
calculated to excite the suspicion of France, 
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it would appear *»o be this — ^because we 
avoided Egjrpt, knowing how susceptible 
France is with regard to Egypt; we avoided 
Syria, knowing how susceptible France is 
on the subject of Syria; and we avoided 
availing ourselves of any part of the terra 
firma, because we would not hurt the 
feelings or excite the suspicions of France. 
France knows that for the last two or three 
years we have listened to no appeal which 
involved anything like an acquisition of 
territory, because the territory which might 
have come to us would have been territory 
which France would see in our hands with 
suspicion and dislike. 

"But I must make this observation to 
your lordships. We have a substantial 
interest in the East ; it is a commanding 
interest, and its behest must be obeyed. But 
the interest of France in Egypt, and her 
interest in Syria, are, as she acknowledges, 
sentimental and traditionary interests ; and, 
although I respect them, and although I 
wish to see in the Lebanon and Egypt the 
influence of France fairly and justly main- 
tained, and although her officers and ours 
in that part of the world — eind especially 
in Egypt — are acting together with confi- 
dence and trust, we must remember that 
our connection with the East is not merely 
an afiPair of sentiment and tradition, but 
that we have urgent and substantial and 
enormous interests which we must guard 
and keep. Therefore, when we find that 
the progress of Sussia is a progress which, 
whatever may be the intentions of Russia, 
necessarily in that part of the world 
produces such a state of disorganization 
and want of confidence in the Porte, it 
comes to this — that if we do not interfere 
in vindication of our own interests, that 
part of Asia must become the victim of 
anarchy, and ultimately become part of the 
possessions of Russia. 

"Now, my lords, I have ventured to 
review the chief points connected with the 
subject on which I wished to address you 
— ^namely, what was the policy pursued by 
us, both at the congress of Berlin and in 



the convention of Constantinople? I am 
told, indeed, that we have incurred an awful 
responsibility by the convention into which 
we have entered. My lords, a prudent 
minister certainly would not recklessly 
enter into any responsibility ; but a minister 
who is afraid to enter into any responsibility 
is, to my mind, not a pnident minister. We 
do not, my lords, wish to enter into any 
unnecessary responsibility ; but there is one 
responsibility from which we certainly 
shrink — we shrink from the responsibility 
of handing to our successors a weakeired 
or a diminished empire. Our opinion is, 
that the course we have taken will arrest 
the great evils which are destroying Asia 
Minor and the equally rich countries beyond. 
We see in the present state of affairs the 
Porte losing its influence over its subjects ; 
we see a certainty, in our opinion, of in- 
creasing anarchy, of the dissolution of all 
those ties which, though feeble, yet still 
exist, and which have kept society together 
in those countries. We see the inevitable 
result of such a state of things, and we 
cannot blame Russia for availing herself of 
it But, yielding to Russia what she has 
obtained, we say to her — ' Thus far, and no 
farther.' Asia is large enough for both of 
us. There is no reason for these constant 
wars, or fears of wars, between Russia and 
England. Before the circumstances which 
led to the recent disastrous war, when none 
of those events which we have seen agitating 
the world had occurred, and when we were 
speaking in 'another place' of the conduct of 
Russia in Central Asia, I vindicated that 
conduct, which I thought was unjustly 
attacked, and I said then — ^what I repeat 
now — ^there is room enough for Russia and 
England in Asia. 

" But the room that we require we must 
secure. We have, therefore, entered into 
an alliance — a defensive alliance — with 
Turkey, to guard her against any further 
attack from Russia. We believe that the 
result of this convention will be order and 
tranquillity. And then it will be for Europe 
— for we ask no exclusive privileges or 
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commercial advantages — ^it -will then be 
for Europe to assist England in availing 
ourselves of the wealth which has been so 
long neglected and undeveloped in regions 
once so fertile and so favoured. We are 
told, as I have said before, that we are 
undertaking great responsibilities. From 
those responsibilities we do not shrink. 
We think that, with prudence and dis- 
cretion, we shall bring about a state of 
affairs as advantageous for Europe as for 
ourselves ; and in that conviction we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that the act 
which we have recommended is one that 
leads to trouble and to warfara No, my 
lords, I am sure there will be no jealousy 
between England and France upon this 
subject In taking Cyprus tlie movement is 
not Mediterranean, it is Indian. We have 
taken a step there which we think necessary 
for the maintenance of our empire and for 
its preservation in peace. 

•'If that be our first consideration, our 
next is the development of the country. 
And upon that subject I am told that it 
was expected to-night, that I should in 
detail lay before the House the minute 
system by which all those results which 
years may bring about are instantly to be 
acquired. I, my lords, am prepared to do 
nothing of the kind. We must act with 
caution. We are acting with a power, let 
me remind the House, which is an indepen- 
dent power — tlie Sultan ; and we can decide 
nothing but with his consent and sanction. 
We have been in communication with that 
prince, who, I may be allowed to remind 
the House, has other things to think about 
even than Asia Minor ; for no man was ever 
tried, from his accession to the throne till 
this moment, so severely as the Sultan 
has been. But he has invariably during 
his reign expressed his desire to act with 
England and to act with Europe, and 
especially in the better administration and 
management of his affairs. The time will 
come — and I hope it is not distant — when 
my noble friend the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs may be able to communicate 



to the House details of these matters, 
which will be most interesting. But we 
must protest against being forced into state- 
ments on matters of importance, which are 
necessarily still immature. And we must 
remember that, formally speaking, even the 
treaty of Berlin has not been ratified, and 
there are many things which cannot even 
be commenced until the ratification of that 
treaty has occurred. 

"My lords, I have now laid before you 
the general outline of the policy we have 
pursued, both in the congress of Berlin and 
at Constantinople. They are intimately 
connected with each other, and they must 
be considered together. I only hope that 
the House will not misunderstand — and I 
think the country will not misunderstand — 
our motives in occupying Cyprus, and 
in encouraging those intimate relations 
between ourselves and the government and 
the population of Turkey. They are not 
movements of war ; they are operations of 
peace and civilization. We have no reason 
to fear war. Her Majesty has fleets and 
armies which are second to none. England 
must have seen with pride the Mediter- 
ranean covered with her ships; she must 
have seen with pride the discipline and 
devotion which have been shown to her and 
her government by all her troops, drawn 
from every part of her empire. I leave it 
to the illustrious duke, in whose presence 
I speak, to bear witness to the spirit of 
imperial patriotism which has been ex- 
hibited by the troops from India, which he 
recently reviewed at Malta. But it is not 
on our fleets and armies, however necessary 
they may be for the maintenance of our 
imperial strength, that I alone or mainly 
depend in that enterprise on which this 
country is about to enter. It is on what I 
most highly value — the consciousness that 
in the Eastern nations there is confidence iu 
this country, and that, while they know we 
can enforce our policy, at the same time 
they know that our empire is an empire of 
liberty, of truth, and of justice." 

It was impossible that the settlement of 
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a question which had so long agitated the 
cabinets of Europe, should have been per- 
mitted to pass without some adverse criti- 
cism. To the nation at large the conclusions 
arrived at — thanks to the policy of spirited 
intervention adopted by Lord Beaconsfield, 
and as explained in his speech — by the 
Berlin congress were most acceptable. It 
was felt that by the counsels of our pleni- 
potentiaries war had been prevented, and 
yet the prestige of England had not been 
permitted to suffer; the interests of our 
empire had been secured, and the integrity 
and independence of Turkey preserved, 
80 far as they could be preserved. The 
views which the government had set 
before them had been attained amid a 
chorus of approval, both at home and 
abroad, such as is seldom bestowed upon 
the successful labours of statesmen. It is 
the duty of an Opposition, however, to 
carp and cavil, and it therefore pleased a 
splenetic section of the Liberal party, in- 
spired by their jealous and disappointed 
leader, to find fault with various of the 
provisions of the Berlin treaty. Mr. Glad- 
stone, addressing a body of his supporters 
in the hall of a metropolitan borough, com- 
plained that the engagements of the country 
had been extended and its taxation increased, 
not only without the assent, but without 
the knowledge of the nation. He con- 
demned the covenant to defend Asia Minor 
as an "insane covenant," to which not 
one of the statesmen he had known would 
have ever been induced to put his name ; 
whilst he branded the secret proceedings that 
had taken place as acts of duplicity " not 
surpassed, and I believe rarely equalled, in 
the history of nations." Lord Hartington, 
as was to be expected, was more temperate; 
he contented himself with expressing " re- 
grets" that Greece had been abandoned; 
that we had entered upon new liabilities in 
Asia Minor ; and that parliament had been 
kept in the dark throughout the negotia- 
tions, and only admitted into the confidence 
of ministers when the proceedings had 
terminated. Mr. W. E. Forster denounced 



the folly of turning England into a great 
continental power ; whilst Mr. Fawcett 
described the language employed by the 
prime minister in the House of Lords with 
regard to Greece, as contemptuously inso- 
lent, and asserted that the Greeks, " relying 
on the promises of a great and magnani- 
mous people, had been grossly and basely 
deceived." Then it was also made matter 
of complaint that the island of Cyprus 
was notoriously unhealthy, and would 
prove a useless acquisition ; whilst ob- 
jections were raised against Bulgaria 
having been divided into two separate 
states, under dififerent forms of govern- 
ment; against Bosnia and Herzegovina 
having been handed over to Austria; 
against the Bessarabian territory being an- 
nexed to Bussia ; against the cession of the 
port of Batoum; and again and again against 
the conduct of the congress towards Greece. 
This cavilling was, however, the excep- 
tion, and but the shadows cast by a brilliant 
success. Lord Beaconsfield was now at the 
zenith of his power. He had all that a 
subject could aspire after, and whatever of 
rank or fortune the crown could bestow on 
him would be useless to add to the fame 
he already possessed. Next to Prince Bis- 
marck, he was the best known statesman 
in Europe. Unlike Walpole, who was for- 
gotten as Orford, and Pulteney, who was 
forgotten as Bath, he had made the name of 
Beaconsfield as familiar in the mouths of 
men as had been that of Disraeli, and had 
burnished it with an additional lustre. 
Fortune had been so lavish with her 
favours, that there seemed to be nothing 
more for her to grant. Honoured by his 
sovereign; the star of the first order in 
Europe glittering on his breast ; a member 
of the proudest aristocracy which privilege 
possesses; exercising an influence which 
all obeyed; the favourite of society; the 
hero of the people — ^if rank, and power, and 
popularity could satisfy ambition, what 
more had Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, to wish for ? He had run the 
race and gained all the prizes. 
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lu honour of his diplomatic triuuiph, and 
of the policy he had carried out, a banquet 
was given to him and his brilliant colleague 
by the Conservative members of both 
Houses of Parliament, in the riding school 
at Knightsbridge, July 27, 1878. The guests 
numbered 600, and the chair was taken 
by the Duke of Buccleuch. "We have met 
here," said the chairman, "to welcome home, 
after arduous and difficult duties, two noble 
lords, though on this occasion I shall refer 
only to one who holds the position of prime 
minister of this country. It is not for me 
on this occasion to enter upon the career of 
that noble lord, for it is well known as 
a matter of history. His career and his 
political character have been before us for 
upwards of forty years. He has had one 
great advantage — I will not say at the end 
of his career, for that, I hope, is still far 
distant; but his career, like that of all 
statesmen in this country, has been and 
could not be otherwise than a chequered 
one — sometimes defeat, oftentimes victory ; 
and now, at last, I hope he has achieved 
the greatest victoiy of his life. He went 
out with an apprehension on the part of 
many, and with the declaration of others, 
that he was going to produce war; but 
he has returned crowned with peace. 
Notwithstanding the difficult and arduous 
position in which he has been placed, 
assailed at home as well as abroad, but at 
the same time well supported at home, his 
motives and intentions well understood, we 
have not at any time lost our confidence in 
him. Nor have we doubted him, though in 
all the struggles he has had to undergo in 
parliament and elsewhere he was obliged, 
of course, to speak with great reticence of 
his policy. He has been able, at all events, 
in the great council of nations to speak 
openly and clearly with no uncertain sound, 
producing the happy result which we now 
cclebi-ate. You have shown your apprecia- 
tion of his merits by your presence, and 
many more of his personal friends and 
supporters would have been glad to be here 
if there had been space for them. A gener- 



ous foe is as welcome as the constant friend. 
No one can appreciate more than I do a 
noble, open, generous foe. We meet in the 
field ; let us have a fair fight, and he who 
conquers wins. So it has been with my 
noble friend. He has had many a hard 
battle to fight, but on this occasion he has 
fought with success, carrying with him, I 
believe, the feehng of the whole country. 
I propose now ' The health of Lord Beacons- 
field,* and welcome home to him : welcome 
to him as the greatest conqueror, who has 
vanquished war and brought us back peace." 
The toast was received with enthusiastic 
cheering, the guests rising, and the band 
playing "Kule Britannia." When silence 
had been restored. Lord Beaconsfield re- 
plied. " I am sure," he said, " that you will 
acquit me of affectation if I say that it is 
not without emotion that I have received 
this expression of your goodwill and sym- 
pathy. When I look around this chamber 
I see the faces of some who entered public 
life with myself, as my noble friend the 
noble duke has reminded me, more than 
forty years ago ; I see more whose entrance 
into public life I witnessed when I had 
myself gained some experience of it; and, 
lastly, I see those who have only recently 
entered upon public life, and whom it has 
been my duty and my delight to encourage 
and to counsel when they entered that 
public career so characteristic of this coun- 
try, and which is one of the main securities 
of our liberty and welfare. My lords and 
gentlemen, our chairman has referred to 
my career, like that of all public men in 
this country, as one of change and vicissi- 
tude ; but I have been sustained, even in 
the darkest hours of our party, by the con- 
viction that I possessed your confidence, I 
will say your indulgent confidence, for in 
the long course of my public life, that I 
may have committed many mistakes is too 
obvious a truth to touch upon; but that 
you have been indulgent there is no doubt, 
for I can, I hope I may say proudly, re- 
member that it has been my lot to lead 
in either House of Parliament this great 
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party for a longer period than has ever 
fallen to the lot of any public man in the 
history of this country. That I have owed 
that result to your generous indulgence 
more than to any personal qualities of my 
own, no man is more sensible than myself ; 
but it is a fact that I may recur to with 
some degree of proud satisfaction. 

" Our noble chairman has referred to the 
particular occasion which has made me 
your guest to-day. I attended that high 
assembly which has recently dispersed, with 
much reluctance. I yielded to the earnest 
solicitations of my noble friend near me, 
my colleague in that great enterprise. He 
thought that my presence might be of use 
to him in the vast difficulties he had to 
encounter ; but I must say now, as I ever 
ihall say, that to his lot fell the labouring 
r^r in that great work, and that you are, 
I will not say equally, but more indebted 
Uf hint than to myself for the satisfactory 
TM$u\i which you kindly recognize. I share 
i\w conviction of our noble chairman that 
it in one which has been received with 
fmiMwjtion by the country ; but I am per- 
f^dly aware that that satisfaction is not 
f'4rttt\f\tiUi or unanimous, because I know 
w^ll that tjefore eight-and-forty hours have 
fiMM^l this marshalled hosts of opposition 
will im finsf^red to challenge what has been 
fiirt9^, Hud to question the policy we hope we 

*'%iy Umln and gentlemen, as I can no 

* ih n\\t»4*m Ut Um reivilotioii then about to be moved hy 
14^4 tiiHtUt0^m ffi the Houm of Commons, **That whilst 
1^ iiMttm hm ImwimmI with satisfaction that the troubles 
itk**^ ttMf* arisTf^ In fh« east of Europe have been termin- 
#IM ^ tU ttmiy t4 B«rtin. without a further recourse to 
mtM; Mi4 fttyAt'jm ill tb« eitension of the liberty and belf- 
0jlfff0ft$m ^ i *4 mntt^ *4 i\tn populations of Kuropean Turkey, 
11^ H*fH^ f»'fCft*t$ Umi ft baa not been found practicable to 
4^ it* * mfu4ikt^ffj Mianii«r with the claims of the kingdom 
$4 hftmtM mh4 t4 im drmk subjects of the Porte ; that bj 
fM tt^tntmyiUfttf uitdMf Um Aogio-Tarki«>h convention, of a 
MH/f* 0}m4***tM$ tft Um iiiUKrity of the remaining territori&i 
t4 'tti^ntf Ml >Ui*, tk« military liabilities of this country 
Un-in M<^ Hh um t t tmttrWy te%imtiibA\ that the undefined en- 
^tflf^mfht* ituhrftr4 into by H«;r Majesty's government, in 
ft^^uU t4 iktu iMUf a4rfiifii»tratiun of those provinces, have 
UHy**t^4 fiMivy r**|M/n«ibiUti«s upon the state, whilst no 
0tmM4i*4 ftt^Mtu have bniu indicated for securing their ful- 
kiNH^hii in*4 tlnU such engagements have been entered into, 
0^4 tMsyf^tMiitiinum incurred, without the previous knowledge 
f4 I'lMrMMiMrf'''" Tim resolution was rejected by the large 
HmyHfUi t4 iii^f 



longer raise my voice in that House of 
Parliament where this contest is to take 
place, as I sit now in a House where our 
opponents never imsheath their swords, a 
House where although the two chief 
plenipotentiaries of the queen sit they 
are met only by innuendo and by question, 
I hope you will permit me, though with 
extreme brevity, to touch on one or two of 
the points which in a few hours may much 
engage the interest and attention of par- 
liament My lords and gentlemen, it is 
difficult to describe the exact meaning of 
the charge which is brought against the 
plenipotentiaries of the queen, as it will 
be introduced to the House of Commons. 
Drawn as it is, it appears at first sight to 
be only a series of amgratulatory regrets. 
But, my lords and gentlemen, if you pene- 
trate t^e meaning of this movement it 
would appear that there are two points in 
which it is hoped that a successful onset 
may be made on Her Majesty's govern- 
ment ; and on these two points, and these 
alone, I hope with becoming brevity at 
this moment, perhaps, you vdll allow me 
to make one or two remarks. It is charged 
against Her Majesty's government that 
they have particularly deceived and deserted 
Greece. Now, this is a subject which is, I 
tliink, capable of simpler treatment than 
hitherto it has encountered in public dis- 
cussion. We have given at all times, in 
public and in private, to the government 
of Greece and to all who might influence 
its decisions but one advice — that on no 
account should they be induced to inter- 
fere in those coming disturbances which, 
two years ago, threatened Europe and 
which concluded in a devastating war. 
And we gave that advice on these grounds, 
which appear to me incontestable If, 
as Greece supposed and, as we thought, 
erroneously supposed the partition of tlie 
Ottoman empire was at hand, Greece, 
morally, geographically, ethnographically, 
was sure of receiving a considerable allot- 
ment of that partition when it took place. 
It would be impossible to make a resettle- 
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ment of the East of Europe without largely 
Batisfying the claims of Greece ; and great 
as those claims might be, if that were the 
case it was surely unwise in Greece to 
waste its treasure and its blood. If, on 
the other hand, as Her Majesty's govern- 
ment believed, the. end of this struggle 
would not be a partition of the Ottoman 
empire, but that the wisdom and experience 
of all the powers rtnd governments would 
come to the conclusion that the existence 
and strengthening of the Ottoman govern- 
ment was necessary to the peace of Europe, 
and without it long and sanguinary and 
intermitting struggles must inevitably take 
place, it was equally clear to us that when 
the settlement occurred all those rebellious 
tributary principalities that have lavished 
their best blood and embarrassed their 
finances for generations would necessarily 
be but scurvily treated, and that Greece, 
even under this alternative, would find 
that she was wise in following the advice 
of England and not mixing in a fray so 
fatal. 

"Well, my lords and gentlemen, has not 
the event proved the justice and accuracy 
of that view? At this moment, though 
Greece has not interfered, fortunately for 
herself — though she has not lavished the 
blood of her citizens and wasted her 
treasure — under the treaty of Berlin she 
has the opportunity of obtaining a greater 
increase of territory than will be attained 
by any of the rebellious principalities that 
have lavished their blood and wasted their 
resources in this fierce contest I should 
like to see that view answered by those 
who accuse us of misleading Greece. We 
gave to her the best advice. Fortunately 
for Greece, she followed it; and I will 
hope that, following it with discretion and 
moderation, she will not lose the oppor- 
tunity we have secured for her in the 
advantages she may yet reap. I would 
make one more remark on this subject, 
which will soon so occupy the attention 
of many who are here present It has 
been said we have misled and deserted 



Greece because we were the power which 
took steps that Greece should be heard 
before the congress. Why did we do that? 
Because we had ever expressed our opinion 
that in the elevation of the Greek race — 
not merely the subjects of the King of 
Greece — one of the best chances of the 
improvement of society under the Ottoman 
rule would be found, and that it was ex- 
pedient that the rights of the Greek race 
should be advocated by that portion of it 
which enjoyed an independent political 
existence; and all this time, too, let it 
be recollected that my noble friend was 
unceasing in his efforts to obtain such a 
settlement of the claims, or rather I should 
say the desires, of Greece with the Porte 
as would conduce greatly to the advantage 
of that kingdom. And not without success. 
The proposition of Lord Salisbury for the 
rectification of the frontiers of Greece really 
includes all that moderate and sensible men 
could desire; and that was the plan that 
ultimately was adopted by the congress, 
and which Greece might avcdl herself of 
if there be prudence and moderation in 
her councils. 

" Let rae here make one remark — which, 
indeed, is one that applies to other most 
interesting portions of this great question 
— it refers to the personal character of the 
Sultan. From the first the Sultan of Turkey 
has expressed his desire to deal with Greece 
in a spirit of friendliness and conciliation. 
He has been perfectly aware that, in the 
union of the Turkish and Greek races, 
the only balance could be obtained and 
secured against the Pan-Slavic monopoly 
which was fast invading the whole of his 
dominions. Therefore there was every 
disposition on his part to meet the pro- 
posals of the English government with 
favour, and he did meet them with favour. 
Bemember the position of that prince. It 
is one almost unprecedented. No prince, 
probably, that ever lived has gone through 
such a series of catastrophes. One of his 
predecessors commits suicide ; his imme- 
diate predecessor is subject to a visitation 
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more awful even than suicide. The moment 
he ascends the throne his ministers are 
assass i nated A conspiracy breaks out in 
his own palace, and then he learns that his 
kingdom is invaded, his armies, however 
valiant, are defeated, and that the enemj 
is at his gates; yet with all these trials* 
and during all this period, he has never 
swerved in the expression, and I believe 
the feeling, of a desire to deal with Greece 
in a spirit of friendship. Well, what 
happened — what was the last expression 
of feeling on his part ? He is apparently 
a man whose every impulse is good ; how- 
ever great the di£5culties he has to en- 
counter, however evil the influences that 
may sometimes control him, his impulses 
are good; and where impulses are good 
there is always hope. He is not a tyrant 
— ^he is not dissolute — he is not a bigot 
or corrupt. What was his last decision? 
When my noble friend — ^not encouraged, 
I must say, by Greece, but still continuing 
his eCTorts — endeavoured to bring to some 
practical result this question of the fron- 
tiers, the Sultan said that what he was 
prepared to do he wished should be looked 
on as an act of grace on his part, and of 
his sense of the friendliness of Greece in 
not attacking him duriug his troubles ; but 
as a congress was now to meet, he should 
like to hear the result of the wisdom of 
congress on the subject 

** The congress has now spoken ; and 
though it declared that it did not feel 
justified in compelling the Sultan to adopt 
the steps it might think advantageous even 
for his own interests, the congress expressed 
an opinion which I doubt not the Sultan is 
prepared to consider in the spirit of con- 
ciliation he has so often displayed. And 
this is the moment when a party for 
factious purposes, and a party unhappily 
not limited to England, is egging on Greece 
to violent courses ! I may, perhaps, have 
touched at too much length on this topic; 
but the attacks made on Her Majesty's 
government are nothing compared with 
the public mischief that may occur if 



misconception exists on this point There 
is one other point on which I would make 
a remark, and that is with regard to the 
convention of Constantinople of the 4th 
of June. When I study the catalogue of 
congratulatory regrets with attention, this 
appears to be the ground on which a great 
assault is to be made on the government. 
It is said that we have increased, and 
dangerously increased, our responsibilities 
as a nation by that convention. In the 
first place, I deny that we have increased 
our responsibilities by that convention. I 
maintain that by that convention we have 
lessened our responsibilities. Suppose now, 
for example, the settlement of Europe had 
not included the convention of Constan- 
tinople and the occupation of the isle of 
Cyprus; suppose it had been limited to 
the mero treaty of Berlin, what under all 
probable circumstances might then have 
occurred? In ten, fifteen, it might be in 
twenty years, the power and resources of 
Eussia having revived, some quarrel would 
again have occurred, Bulgarian or other- 
wise, and in all probability the armies of 
Eussia would have been assailing the Otto- 
man dominions both in Europe and Asia, 
and enveloping and inclosing the city of 
Constantinople and its all-powerful position. 
"Well, what would be the probable 
conduct, under these circumstances, of the 
government of this country, whoever the 
ministers might be, whatever party might 
be in power? I fear there might be 
hesitation for a time — a want of decision — 
a want of firmness ; but no one doubts that 
ultimately England would have said, ' This 
will never do; we must prevent the con- 
quest of Asia Minor; we must interfere 
in this matter and arrest the course of 
Eussia.' No one, I am sure, in this country, 
who impartially considers this question, 
can for a moment doubt what under any 
circumstances would have been the course 
of this country. Well, then, that being 
the case, I say it is extremely important 
that this country should take a step before- 
hand which should indicate what the policy 
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oj England would be; that you should not 
have your ministers meeting in a council 
chamber, hesitating and doubting, and con- 
sidering contingencies, and then acting at 
last, but acting perhaps too late. I say, 
therefore, that the responsibilities of this 
country have not been increased; the 
responsibilities already existed, though I, 
for one, would never shrink from increasing 
the responsibilities of this country if they 
are responsibilities which ought to be 
imdertaken. The responsibilities of the 
coimtry are practically diminished by the 
course we have taken. My lords and 
gentlemen, one of the results of my 
attending the congress of Berlin has been 
to prove, what I always suspected to be 
an absolute fact, that neither the Crimean 
war nor this horrible devastating war which 
has just terminated would have taken place 
if England had spoken with the necessary 
firmness, Sussia has complaints to make 
against this country, that neither in the 
case of the Crimean war nor on this 
occasion — and I don't shrink from my 
share of the responsibility in this matter — 
was the voice of England so clear and 
decided as to exercise a due share in 
the guidance of European opinion. Well, 
gentlemen, suppose my noble friend and 
myself had come back with the treaty of 
Berlin, and had not taken the step which 
is to be questioned within the next eight 
and forty hours, could we with any self- 
respect have met our countrymen when 
they asked, what securities have you made 
for the peace of Europe — how far have 
you diminished the chance of perpetually 
recurring war on this question of the East 
by the treaty of Berlin ? Why, they could 
say, all we have gained by the treaty of 
Berlin is probably the peace of a few years, 
and at the end of that time the same 
phenomenon will arise, and the ministers 
of England must patch up the afiair as 
well as they could. 

" That was not the idea of public duty 
entertained by my noble friend and myself. 
We thought the time had come when we 
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should take steps which would produce 
some order out of the anarchy and chaos 
that had so long prevailed. We asked 
ourselves was it absolutely a necessity that 
the fcdrest provinces of the world should be 
the most devastated and most ill-used, and 
for this reason that there is no security for 
life or property so long as that country is in 
perpetual fear of invasion and aggression ? 
It was under these circumstances that we 
recommended the course we had taken, and 
I believe that the consequences of that policy 
will tend to and even secure peace and order 
in a portion of the globe which hitherto 
has seldom been blessed by these celestial 
visitants. I hold that we have laid the 
foundation of a state of affairs which may 
open a new continent to the civilization of 
Europe, and that the welfare of the world 
and the wealth of the world may be increased 
by availing ourselves of that tranquillity 
and order which the more intimate con- 
nection of England with that country will 
now produce. But I am sorry to say that, 
though we taxed our brains and our thought 
to establish a policy which might be bene- 
ficial to the country, we have not satisfied 
those who are our critics. I was astonished 
to learn that the convention of the 4th of 
June has been described as an 'insane' 
convention. It is a strong epithet I do 
not myself pretend to be as competent a 
judge of insanity as my right hon. opponent 
I will not say to the right hon. gentleman 
Navigct Anticyram, but I would put this 
issue to an English jury — ^Which do you 
believe most likely to enter into an insane 
convention, a body of English gentlemen 
honoured by the favour of their sovereign 
and the confidence of their fellow-subjects, 
managing your affairs for five years, I hope 
with prudence, and not altogether without 
success, or a sophistical rhetorician, in- 
ebriated with the exuberance of his own 
verbosity, and gifted with an egotistical 
imagination that can at all times command 
an interminable and inconsistent series of 
arguments to malign an opponent and to 
glorify himself? 
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"My lords and gentlemen, I leave the 
decision upon that convention to the par- 
liament and the people of England I 
believe that in that policy are deeply laid 
the seeds of future welfare, not merely to 
England, but to Europe and to Asia ; and 
oonjBdent that the policy we have recom- 
mended is one that will be supported by 
the country, I and those that act with me 
can endure these attacks. My lords and 
gentlemen, let me thank you once more for 
the manner in which you have welcomed 
me to-day. These are the rewards of public 
life that never pall — the sympathy of those 
who have known you long, who have worked 
with you long, who have the same opinions 
upon the policy that ought to be pursued 
in this great and ancient empire. These 
are sentiments which no language can 
sufficiently appreciate, which are a con- 
solation under all circumstances, and the 
highest reward that a public man can 
attain. The generous feeling that has 
prompted you to welcome my colleague 
and myself on our return to I^gland will 
inspire and strengthen our efforts to serve 
our country ; and it is not merely that in 
this welcome you encourage those who are 
doing their best for what they conceive to 
be the public interests, but you tell to 
Europe also that England is a grateful 
country, and knows how to appreciate the 
efforts of those of her public servants who 
are resolved to maintain to the utmost the 
empire of Great Britain." 

The remarks which Lord Salisbury made 
when acknowledging the toast of his health, 
are also worthy of being preserved. He 
began by alluding to the acceptance of 
the post of chief plenipotentiaiy by Lord 
Beaconsfield. ''Gentlemen," said Lord 
Salisbuiy, "my noble friend the prime 
minister told you what was absolutely 
aocnrale ; that it was owing to my earnest 
importunity that he undertook the great 
office, in filling which he has added to his 
country's lustre and fame. He naturally 
was not ambitious for a post which was 
certain to be fatiguing, and which mi^ht be 



dangerous; but on consideration he fdt 
with me that his presence at Berlin was 
too essential to the success of our n^otia- 
tions for him to refuse my request I felt 
certain — and it was a hope in which I was 
not deceived — that his presence there, 
speaking as he alone was able to do, 
with the full mandate of the English 
people, would produce an effect upon the 
negotiations and the action of other 
powers such as no other man could have 
produced." 

Then, after touching upon a few details^ 
Lord Salisbury thus concluded: — ^"When 
the congress was approaching its termina- 
tion, and when the prospect of separating 
was near, it was a favourite subject of 
conversation what sort of reception the 
plenipotentiaries would get in the various 
coimtries to which they were returning. 
I am sorry to say that the surmises were 
generally gloomy ; but these sad antici- 
pations were never shared by the English 
plenipotentiaries, for they knew they 
had to deal with a people who judged 
those who served them earnestly with 
indulgence, and they knew that there were 
many circumstances which would tend to 
bias that judgment in their favour. Li the 
first place, probably no ministiy has ever 
passed through a difficult crisis of foreign 
affairs amid such a storm of abuse as the 
present government Every calumny, every 
misconstruction that malignant ingenuity 
could invent^ was paraded forth in order to 
lessen our influence and hinder our efforts ; 
and at the precise moment when it was of 
vital importance that Europe should under- 
stand that England was in earnest, eveiy 
nerve was strained to make England seem 
infirm of purpose and impotent in action. 
We in our diplomacy had to struggle against 
a loud-mouthed diplomacy straggling in 
another direction out of doors. 

''And there was another reason which, 
apart horn any details of these n^otia- 
tions or the settlement which we have 
arrived at, has, I think, predisposed the 
English people in our favour. They have 
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felt that, however imperfectly, we were 
striving to pick up the thread — the broken 
thread — of England! 8 old imperial position. 
For a short time there have been men 
eminent in public aifairs who have tried to 
persuade you that all the past history of 
England was a mistake, that the duty and 
interest of England were to confine herself 
solely to her ovm insular affairs^ to cultivate 
commerce, accumtUate inches, and not, as 
was said, to entangle herself in foreign 
'polities. Now, it seems a small answer to 
these men to say that, even for their own 
low purposes, their policy was mistaken. 
The commerce of a great commercial country 
like this will only flourish — ^history attests it 
again and again — under the shadow of em- 
pire, and those who give up empire to make 
commerce prosper will end by losing both. 
"But such are not the considerations 
which should guide a country like this. 
What are the principles that guide us in 
the estimation of our fellow-men at home, 
or in the conduct which we ourselves desire 
to pursue ? We occasionally meet within 
our own localities some one who thinks that 
he will not entangle himself in his neigh- 
bour's affairs, who will not undertake public 
business lest it should injure his health, who 
will not take part in politics lest it should 
strain his fortune, who will not accept the 
position of a trustee lest it should add to 
his responsibilities. You all know what 
you think of these men. They do not 
increase their own happiness and power, 
and they generally end by losing the very 
object for which they struggle. What we 
desire is, that England should not occupy a 
position, and fulfil a character among the 
nations of the earth, such as we should 
despise among our neighbours at homa I 
do not know, gentlemen, if you have 
observed it; but it struck me with a thrill 
of gratulation when I saw that in taking 
possession of Cyprus not one voice, not one 
hand, was lifted up to resist the transfer, 
and the proclamation of Queen Victoria's 



name was everywhere received with enthu* 
siasm, while other nations, perhaps militarily 
more powerful than ourselves, have to 
struggle with the deep reluctance of the 
people to undergo the blessings they profess 
to offer. 

" What is the reason of the diflTerence ? 
It is that we, at all events, in the cause of 
civilization, have won our spurs before 
the world. We have shown in governing 
India that where English rule and English 
influence extend, peace and order revive, 
prosperity and wealth increase, and there- 
fore it 18 that the prospect of English rule 
was welcomed by men of every race and 
every creed. Have we a right to throw 
away, to hide under a bushel, to conceal in 
a comer, such influence as this, merely lest 
we should at some distant time, and in some 
inconceivable circumstances, add to our 
responsibility ? I am told that in the task of 
aiding and counseling the Ottoman empire 
to bring the blessings of civilization to some 
of the fairest portions of the earth, we shall 
be hampered by the jealousy of other 
powers. I utterly refuse to believe it. 
When they find what our policy really is, 
that we are there merely to extend to others 
the benefits we ourselves enjoy ; when they 
find that we welcome their competition, 
that we invite every trade, that we grudge 
success to no nationality, that the one object 
we have in view is that peace and order 
should be restored, and that races and 
creeds which for centuries back have lived 
in feud should henceforth live in amity and 
goodwill, then I believe that all idea of 
jealousy will vanish, and that they will 
heartily co-operate with us in our civilizing 
mission. At all events, we will not recoil 
from such a task because it may seem to 
add to our responsibilities or increase our 
labours ; and if we are able in ever so small 
a degree to accomplish these results, we at 
least shall have no cause to repent of the 
labours we have undertaken, and you will 
have no cause to be ashamed of us." 
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Lord Beaconsfield had always been a 
popular man in the city, where his wit 
and eloquence had often enlivened many 
a dull banquet at the Guildhall and 
the Mansion House. Business men, though 
they might shudder at some of the surprises 
he prepared for them, and might shake their 
heads ominously at his commercial theories, 
were always kindly and favourable critics 
of his career. They admired his great 
genius, his splendid perseverance, and the 
manly patriotism with which he upheld the 
imperial interests of the country ; they re- 
spected his courage, his noble independence 
which never made him conceal what smaller 
and more vulgar minds might have been 
ashamed of, the tenacity of purpose which 
characterized him, the humour which was 
always so ready; and above all, they loved. 
Englishmen-like, his hard hitting, yet un- 
tinged by any vindictiveness, when his 
opposition was aroused. It was not therefore 
to be expected that the civic authorities 
should allow such an opportunity as the 
return of the two plenipotentiaries, after 
having achieved a brilliant diplomatic 
triumph, to pass without formal, yet en- 
thusiastic recognition. In all pomp and 
splendour, the two heroes of the hour 
were made welcome to the Guildhall and 
presented with the freedom of the city. 
One of those banquets which corporations 
only know how to give, and aldermen 
only know how to appreciate, then fol- 
lowed. The health of Her Majesty's 
ministers was, of course, coupled with the 
name of Lord Beaconsfield ; and when the 
prime minister rose to reply, cheer after 
cheer rang through the vast hall, greeting 
his presence, whilst his words were listened 
to as if he had never spoken before upon 



the subject Yet in spite of his exhaustive 
speech in the House of Lords, and his 
after-dinner oration at Knightsbridge, the 
statesman whom England delighted to 
honour had still something fresh to say. 

**My Lord Mayor," he said (August 3, 
1878) "it is nearly three years since I, 
addressing one of your predecessors, I think 
in this haU, said that there were some dis- 
turbances in a distant province of the 
Turkish empire which could not be looked 
upon without a conviction that they might 
become more serious. At that time the 
three imperial powers who, from their con- 
tiguity to that province, necessarily had a 
more direct and immediate connection vrith 
it than England, had communicated with 
this country upon the subject ; and we had 
said that, although their connection with the 
province might be more direct, it was not 
more considerable than that of England. I 
also took the opportunity of expressing to 
your predecessor that Her Majesty's govern- 
ment had well considered those circum- 
stances — that the great interests of England 
which might be involved should be sedu- 
lously guarded, and that we were resolved 
to uphold and maintain them. 

•* My Lord Mayor, since that time many 
things have happened of great moment 
For the last two years an impending 
general war has been apprehended by every 
country. There has been the absolute 
occurrence of a great war, limited, no doubt 
in its area, but stupendous and sanguinary. 
There have been fears, and well-founded 
fears, that the balance of power in the 
Mediterranean, in which England is so 
deeply interested, might be subverted. There 
have been fears that Bussia would establish 
ports in the .^Igean, and that the restrictions 
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oa the navigation of the Straits, which have 
been looked upon as a cardinal point by this 
country, were about to be abolished. There 
were apprehensions, and well-founded appre- 
hensions, that Asia Minor was about to be 
conquered, and that the establishment and 
influence of Great Britain in the Persian 
Gulf might be seriously endangered. There 
has been in the interval a conference at 
Constantinople, and there has been, as you 
well know, a congress at Berlin. And what 
has been the outcome of these great events, 
these startling contingencies, and these 
enormous vicissitudes? Tlie outcome has 
been a general peace in Europe — a peace 
which I hdieve will he enduring. And 
why, my Lord Mayor, do I believe that 
peace will be enduring? Because I see 
that every one of the powers is benefited by 
that peace, and no one is humiliated. 

** If you take the twobeUigerents, beginning 
with Bussia, there is no doubt that the 
decision of the congress of Berlin forced 
Bussia to relinquish the most important 
conquest which she had made in Europe; 
but, at the same time, there was a due 
r^ard to the military honour of that great 
power, and that was left in her hands which 
could not be denied to a conquering foe 
whose very armies were at the gates of the 
metropolis of their opponent With regard 
to Bussia also there are other considerations 
in this peace that must not be omitted. 
The peace that has been made is a great 
check to the restlessness of the military 
authority of Bussia. A party by no means 
essentially powerful, a party by no means 
the most numerous, a party which does 
not count in its ranks the most important 
men in that country, but a party which has 
taken advantage of military opportunities 
when they have occurred and under govern- 
ments which ought not to have permitted 
them, a party which has made Europe 
fearful and restless — that party has now 
learnt, for the first time, that the principles 
of a settlement are established which will 
not let them act with impunity and divert 
the eneigies of Bussia from the development 



of its resources which that country espe- 
cially requires, and which if pursued would 
add greatly to the happiness of its people. 

" Well, then, my Lord Mayor, let us see 
what is the condition of the other belligerent 
To form an accurate conception of his 
position, you must remember that only a 
few months ago countless legions of his foes 
were rattling at the very gates of his capital, 
his fairest provinces had been conquered, 
and, notwithstanding the valour of his 
troops— which all recognize and admire— 
his resources were exhausted. The wisdom 
of the congress of Berlin has made that 
conquering foe relinquish the greater por- 
tion and the wealthiest portion of his 
conquests. The Sultan of Turkey, who had 
scarcely a square mile of territory left in 
Europe, has now in Europe a rich and 
abounding country which in area is equal 
to England and Wales ; while in the Asiatio 
portion of his dominions his anxieties are 
terminated ; and he knows well the oppor- 
tunity has now come when the resources 
of his country may be developed with the 
advantage of that tranquillity which they 
scarcely ever before enjoyed. So much, my 
Lord Mayor, for the belligerents; let us 
look for a moment to the position of the 
neutral powers. 

" The first and in these matters the most 
important of the neutral powers is Austria, 
and what has happened to Austria ? She, 
as the trustee of Turkey, has occupied an 
important province which was no source 
of wealth, but a source of weakness 
and devastation to the Porte, but in the 
possession of Austria permits us to check, I 
should hope for ever, that Panslavist con- 
federacy and conspiracy which has already 
proved so disadvantageous to the happiness 
of the world. From the commanding posi- 
tion she will now hold you may look 
forward to peace, tranquillity, and order, in 
countries where they have never before 
flourished, and the condition of which has 
been a perpetual menace to Europe of 
turmoil and of warfare. If you look at the 
position of the two Mediterranean powers, 
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trance and Italy, they have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the balance of power in 
the Mediterranean has not been disturbed. 
They have obtained that peace in which no 
powers are more interested than themselves; 
and they know well that England is pur- 
suing a policy in that part of the world 
which may lead to the increase of the 
wealth and happiness of society, but which 
they are sincerely and even eagerly invited 
by England to participate in and to share. 

"Well, I need say nothing about the great 
peacemaker, Germany. Germany was the 
first to invite this congress, and Germany, 
from the first, has said that all she required 
was the peace of Europe. This object has 
been attained. There remains, then, only 
our own country ; and I can appeal to what 
has occurred — I can appeal with confidence 
to the great settlement which is now known 
to all of you and in every one's mouth, and 
ask you whether I have not redeemed the 
pledge I gave three years ago, that Her 
Majesty's ministers would maintain the 
interests of their country. I feel confident 
that they have not only maintained the 
interests of their country, but they have 
secured the independence of Europe. My 
Lord Mayor, I need liardly have been at the 
interesting scene of this morning to feel that, 
although the citizens of London do justice, 
and more than justice, to the operations of 
the congress of Berlin and to the labours 
of my noble friend and myself in that 
assembly, the people of England are more 
interested, I believe, in the convention of 
Constantinople than even in the peace of 
Berlin. 

"My Lord Mayor, Europe has a prospect 
now before her which she has never pre\^- 
ously enjoyed. She has brought before her 
for her study and her development a great 
continent which nature has gifted with 
infinite wealth, but which, so far as its 
government and administration are con- 
cerned, has unhappily now for countless 
ages fallen to races deficient in the arts of 
government I know it is said that the 
engagement which the Sultan of Turkey 



has entered into with us may be a mere 
paper engagement; and we are told that 
before this year — in 1856, at the peace of 
Paris — engagements of this kind were made 
for the reformation of the government of his 
dominions, and that, easily made, they have 
been completely evaded. But, my Lord 
Mayor, there is no similarity in the two 
positions. In the treaty of Paris there was 
no engagement on the part of the Sultan to 
Europe. In the convention of Constanti- 
nople there is a distinct engagement on the 
part of the Sultan to England ; and, inde- 
pendently of the immense differences of the 
two situations — ^independently of the right 
and privilege of our interference, which 
under the convention of Constantinople we 
possess, we are not justified in saying that is 
not a hopeful task, even if we had not the 
right to appeal to the Sultan for the good 
government of his dominions. We have no 
right to assimie that of his own motion he 
would not initiate and conrnience reforms, 
because I would call your recollection to 
one of the most remarkable documents that 
ever has appeared on this subject I will 
not quote the despatches of consuls, whetlier 
English or Sussian ; some of them are full 
of valuable matter, but they may be 
naturally affected by the bias of their 
nations and parties. But," he said, alluding 
to the evidence of the American missionaries, 
who had warmly spoken in favour of Otto- 
man tolerance, and had frankly asserted that 
the so-called "Bulgarian atrocities" were 
gross exaggerations, "there was a body 
of men in Turkey — men of the highest 
principle, of even a sublime character — ^men 
who devoted their lives to the benefit of 
their fellow-creatures and sought no reward 
but the convictions of their own con- 
sciences — and these were die American 
missionaries. 

"The American missionaries were scattered 
over every part of Turkey, and when this 
war commenced — on false pretences, in a 
great d^ree — the American missionaries 
addressed die Emperor of Germany and 
said it was their duty to tell him that they 
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had lived and laboured in every part of the 
Ottoman empire, and since the Crimean 
war and the treaty of Paris the improvement 
in theconditionof the Christian subjectsof the 
Porte was most remarkabla They mention 
in that document that the regard for life 
and property was now most striking. They 
mention in that document that education 
was very largely pursued, and that toleration 
was almost complete. But these changes 
could only be efifected by the influence of 
the Sultan himself ; for there was no power 
in Europe at that time which had the right 
to appeal to him or interfere in the govern- 
ment of his subjects. Therefore, I do not 
believe that we shall find, as some suppose, 
obstacles raised on the part of the Sultan 
himself against those great changes which 
are impending, and which if carried into 
effect will contribute so much to the wealth 
and welfare of the world. 

"I will not dwell in detail on these 
matters. I saw, the day before yester- 
day, an Armenian of great reputation, 
a man who may be described as a states- 
man, and one who has held a great posi- 
tion in the countries where he has been 
employed. He said to me, * There is only 
one thing to be done, one word is sufficient 
to describe the great experiment England 
is about to undertake. Let your motto be 
justice. If justice be exercised and main- 
tained, you will find such a change in the 
character and conduct of the people that at 
the end of a very few years you will scarcely 
believe they are the same race.' I, there- 
fore, look forward with great confidence to 
the policy of the government which has 
occupied Cyprus. I believe it will exercise 
a most beneficial influence over Asia Minor. 
The first duty of the government will be to 
secure tranquillity and order. When tran- 
quillity and order are secured, which mainly 
depend upon the administration of justice, 
I should leave the rest with confidence to 
the energy and enterprise of Europe. I 
would not limit my hopes merely to the 
energy and enterprise of my countrymen; 
but I would welcome the ingenuity of Italy, 



I would welcome the invention of France, 
and I should rejoice if I saw those powers 
profiting, and profiting greatly, from oper- 
ations first conceived and first set on foot 
by the determination of England. 

"Before sitting down, my Lord Mayor, 
there is one remark I would ask permission 
to offer to your guests. Since I had any 
acquaintance with or control over public 
affairs, I never knew any time when the 
relations between the great powers of 
Europe were so essentially friendly as they 
are at the present moment. I make no 
exception with regard to Eussia. We did 
not go to war, fortunately, with Eussia, and 
the great statesmen with whom we were 
placed in communication knew well the 
great advantage in negotiating with England 
that warfare had not occurred between the 
two powers. I believe there are no men 
more anxious to develop the resources of 
their country than the leading men in 
Eussia ; and they feel the conviction that 
a restless and warlike spirit is one that 
must debase and perhaps even ruin th'eir 
empire. With regard to the other powers, 
I will notice only one, and that is France, 
because," he said, in allusion to the gossip 
that France, irritated at first by the pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal shares, was now 
deeply offended at our occupation of 
Cyprus, "W3 have been favoured with 
accounts which certainly are totally at 
variance with those which reach my noble 
friend and myself. I should look upon it 
as one of the greatest misfortunes that ever 
happened to England if any estrangement 
occurred, between France and England, of 
those feelings of sincere and complete 
friendship which of late years have grown 
up between the two countries. England 
and France are united by so many bonds 
— there is so much sympathy between the 
two populations, the history of both coun- 
tries is so interesting to each other — that I 
cannot myself easily conceive that between 
England and France there should ever 
occur feelings that would lead to miscon- 
ception and to consequences more direful. 
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criminal, since the English envoy had but 
a handful of followers ; and accordingly Sir 
Neville came to a halt Such a rebuff, in 
the face of the critical and observant East, 
was, however, not to be tolerated without 
remonstrance, and the envoy at once wrote 
to the Afghan commissioner in command 
of Ali Musjid — "I expect to receive a 
reply not later than September 18, so please 
understand that the matter is most urgent. 
At the same time it is my duty to inform 
you in a frank and friendly manner, that if 
your answer be not what I trust it will be, 
or if you delay to send an early reply, I 
have no alternative but to make whatever 
arrangements may seem to me best for 
carrying out the instructions I have received 
from my government" 

The government was not prepared to 
treat this insult with indifference. The 
Ameer was to be taught that he was 
helpless against England, if she chose to 
exert her power. The mission was 
dissolved and the envoy recalled; the 
garrison of Quettah was strengthened, and 
troops were massed at the entrance of the 
Kurrum Valley. The route to the Kurrum 
Valley was through an open country to 
Cabul; and a force could advance to within 
seventy miles of that town, by entirely 
avoiding the Khyber Pass. The object of 
this demonstration was not to meditate 
an attack on Cabul, but to show the 
Ameer how helpless was his position. 
An additional interest was given to these 
preparations from the fact, that whilst the 
Ameer was refusing to receive an English 
mission, a Sussian envoy had been all 
the time ensconced at Cabul; and that it 
was through his instigations that so grave 
a slight had been passed upon the power 
of England. We might have ignored a 
rebufif from a savage chieftain; but it 
was quite another matter to allow that 
chieftain to be the puppet of the Muscovite, 
and so suffer our rival in the East to quietly 
obtain possession of a country which was 
the gateway to India. "Russia may extend 
herself/' said our leading journal, " as she 
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pleases in another direction. She must 
leave Afghanistan alone. If the Ameer of 
Cabul is not sensible of the danger which 
he is courting by his intimacy with Bussia, 
we must be wise for him and for ourselves. 
The Ameer must make his choice between 
England as his enemy and as his friend. 
He cannot continue to be independent in 
name while ho is becoming in reality a tool 
of Russia, which she may use for her own 
purposes. It is this which we are now 
minded to prevent; and we shall not shrink 
from employing whatever means we may 
find necessary for so doing." 

Nor was tliis resolve on the part of 
England anything new in the history 
of Indian diplomacy. Both at Cabul 
and St Petersburg it had long been 
known, that neither at Calcutta nor at 
London would Bussian influence be toler- 
ated in Afghanistan. Bussia had herself 
solemnly declared in several despatches to 
the Indian government, that Cabul should 
never come within the limits of her Asiatic 
enterprise; and in her turn, Afghanistan 
had promised that if ever the Muscovite 
attempted to influence her proceedings, she 
would turn a deaf ear to his counsels. Yet, 
in spite of these sworn pledges, Bussia had 
despatched an embassy to Cabul, which 
had been received with every sign of 
welcome and cordiality. To the observant 
Eastern mind, ever criticising the strength 
of the rival powers, the reception of the 
Muscovite at Cabul signified the overthrow 
of English influence. To counteract this 
impression Lord Lytton, the viceroy of 
India selected by Lord Beaconsfield to 
succeed the weak and hesitating Lord 
Northbrook; had with admirable prompt- 
itude despatched Sir Neville Chamberlain 
at the head of a counter-embassy, to prove 
to the sensitive East that if Bussia was 
welcomed at Cabul, England was equally 
a favourite, and that the Ameer was 
exhibiting no partiality. Then came the 
order stopping the progress of the English 
embassy; and the natives of India were 
made plainly to see that in the opinion 
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addressed himself with a welcome direct- 
ness to the prevailing state of public feeling. 
Two matters connected with the " Eastern 
question '* were then causing much anxiety 
— ^the first, that various details agreed upon 
in the Berlin treaty had not been carried 
out; and the second, that owing to the 
complications in Afghanistan, a Bussian 
invasion of India was not impossible by 
the north-west frontier, and that such 
frontier ought to be rearranged. 

It was evident that the provisions of the 
treaty of Berlin required time before they 
could be carried into effect At first diflficul- 
ties — difficulties fully anticipated by Lord 
Beaconsfield — arose. Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina objected to the Austrian occupation; 
Turkey ignored the claims of Greece, and 
the latter country had appealed to the 
powers in vain; Eastern Houmelia was 
intriguing for union with the free Bulgaria; 
Albania was in a state of revolt; and 
Boumania objected to yield up Bessarabia. 
Altogether the scene was one of discontent 
and strife; and the Liberal party had 
jumped to the conclusion that, after all 
the pomp and noise with which the Berlin 
treaty had been ushered into the world, 
the document was but so much waste 
paper, and would not be acted upon. This 
impression, we shall see. Lord Beaconsfield 
was not slow in correcting. Alterations in 
the map of Europe, even when agreed upon, 
cannot be carried into effect in a few weeks' 
notice. The great diplomatist Time has to 
be consulted and to be deferred to. 

The rectification of the Afghan frontier 
was the main subject upon which the minds 
of all Anglo-Indians had been exercised 
during the past autumn. One governor- 
general took one view and imparted his 
opinions to the journal he affected, and 
another governor-general took another view 
and also ventilated his opinions; but on 
the whole, the balance of the discussion 
was in favour of a rearrangement of the 
north-west frontier. With Afghanistan in 
the hands of Bussia an entrance into India 
might be effected ; and it was wise states- 



manship to prevent even the possibility of 
danger. It was therefore proposed that in 
the north-west provinces we should improve 
our position, by entering the mountains and 
taking possession of the passes in our im- 
mediate front These suggestions had not 
been lost upon the government, as we shall 
gather from the following speech of Lord 
Beaconsfield when replying to the toast 
of "Her Majesty's ministers." 

"My Lord Mayor," said the prime minister 
(November 9, 1878), " a year ago, when I 
had the honour of addressing your pre- 
decessor in this hall upon a similar occasion 
to the present, a terrible war was waging 
in the East of Europe, the termination of 
which was not visible, and a general fear 
prevailed that the whole world might be 
drawn into its vortex. I ventured then 
to take not so gloomy a view as was 
then prevalent; and I expressed a hope 
that before we met again there would be 
a congress of the great powers of Europe, 
that peace would be obtained, and a settle- 
ment made of the questions in controversy 
which would be a satisfactory and enduring 
one. Bumours, however, are now rife, my 
Lord Mayor, that the settlement which was 
made at Berlin has failed in effecting the 
end which, not merely for the interests of 
this country, but of humanity, we coxmted 
upon. We are told that it has already 
broken down, and that the position of 
affairs is unsatisfactory and even perilous. 

" I therefore think, my Lord Mayor, that 
on this occasion it will be advantageous 
that I should state the views of Her 
Majesty's government on the present 
situation of the country with regard to 
its external relations. And first, let me 
refer to a matter of immediate interest 
One would suppose, from all we hear, that 
our Indian empire is on the eve of being 
invaded, and that we were about to enter 
into a struggle with some powerful and 
unknown foe. Your lordship is well aware 
of the present state of affairs on the north- 
western frontier of India. In the first 
place, my Lord Mayor, Her Majesty's 
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7 pooable foe is so remote, the com- 
Qc» are so difficult, the aspect of 
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''But oar ncvth-westem frontier is a 
kapkaiard and net a seieniiJU fnmiier. It 
is in the power ol anv foe so to embarrass 
and disturb cmr dominion, that we shonld 
be oblig<ed to maintain the presence of a 
great military force in that qoarter, entail- 
ii^ on the coontry a proportionate expei 
tnrei These are unquestionably great evils, 
and former viceroTS hare had their atten- 
tion called with anxiety to the state of our 
frontier. Becently, however, some pecu- 
liar circnmstances have occurred in that 
part of the world, which have convinced 
Her Majesty's government that the time 
has arrived when we must terminate all 
this inconvenience and prevent all this 
possible injury. With this view we have 
made arrangements by which, when com- 
plied, in all probability at no distant day, 
all anxiety respecting the north-western 
frontier of India will be removed. We 
shall live, I hope, on good terms with our 
immediate neighbours, and not on bad 
terms, perhaps, with some neighbours that 
are more remote. 

*I do not wish, my Lord Mayor, in mak- 
ing these remarks, that you should under- 
stand that Her Majesty's government are of 
opinion that an invasion of India is impos- 
sible or impracticable. On the contrary, if 
Asia Minor and the valley of the Euphrates 
were in the possession of a very weak or 
very powerful state, it would be by no 
means impossible for an adequate army to 
inarch through the passes of Asia Minor 
and through Persia and absolutely menace 
the dominions of the queen; but Her 
Majesty's government have contemplated 
such a result, and we have provided means 
to prevent its occurrence hy our convention 



in/fc TuHbey amd omr oeempatiom of the ide 
ef CyprmM. By that ocHiTentkm we have 
seemed that those regions should remain in 
the possession of oar ally, s up por te d by 
subjects growii^ in pc^Milation and in 
material wealth, who w31 thus add greatly 
to the strength and authority (rf the Sultan. 
In order to enoour^e, stre^;then, and aid 
the Sultan, we have felt that it was not 
wise that he shoold look forward only to 
an ambiguous or a distant assisUnoe; but 
that we should occupy, with his entire con- 
currence, a place of arms where he would 
fed that if any dai^er pievented him from 
canying into effect those changes for the 
regeneration of his countrv which he has 
agreed, and willingly agreed, to make, he 
could look with confidence for the assist- 
ance of an ally dose and amtiguous to his 
own fronti^. 

"As I am touching on this subject, 
perhaps it would not be uninterestii^ to 
the dtizens of London to learn that Cyprus 
will be no burden to this country; and that 
even this year, when the m^hoda of 
administration of England have neces- 
sarily only partially been applied, it will 
furnish not merdy the sum annually accrued 
to the Sultan, but the whole expendi- 
ture of its civil government There is no 
doubt, my lord, that the administration of 
Cyprus by England will exercise the most 
beneficial and moral influence upon the 
contiguous dominions of the Sultan. But 
this was a secondary considerati(m in in- 
ducing us to take the step which we have 
done. It was as a strong plaee of arms, for 
which it is admirably calculated by its 
geographical position and the variety of its 
resources, that we fixed upon Cyprus, after 
having examined aU the other islands in the 
east of the Mediterranean. My lord, I have 
shown you that if the policy of Her Majesty's 
mimsters is carried into effect; if that recti- 
fication of our north-western frontier is 
consummated; and if Asia Min(»' remains 
— as, in my opinion, it will remain — ^in the 
possession of our ally, and if it becomes a 
country which, from the steps we are now 
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taking, will I hope every year increase in 
prosperity and power — tJie English people 
may dismiss from their minds all anxiety as 
to the external enemies of their Indian empire, 

" But, my Lord Mayor, the Eastern ques- 
tion, which is in everybody's mouth, has a 
double aspect It is not merely the safety 
of our Indian empire which we should con- 
sider — ^not that this is a selfish consideration, 
because the world is equally with England 
interested in the prosperity and good govern- 
ment of India ; but there is another aspect 
of the Eastern question, and that involves 
the independence of Europe, and especially 
of the Mediterranean powers. I will say 
of all powers, because the policy which we 
would pursue would prevent the fatal 
supremacy of any individual state. How 
that great end was to be secured, so far as 
the opinion of England was concerned, was 
by establishing the Sultan as a truly inde- 
pendent prince. When we repaired to the 
congress of Berlin that object was equally 
professed by all the future signatory powers 
of that treaty. It has been said that the 
Sultan, by the negotiations of the treaty of 
Berlin, has been deprived of provinces and 
many millions of subjects. Now, the policy 
that was pursued at the congress of Berlin 
was this. It was to extricate the Sultan 
from those ruinous relations with pseudo- 
feudatories or small tribes di£fering in race 
or religion, but who were the constant and 
ready instruments of hostile external influ- 
ences against the Porte, and who carried on 
affairs in such a manner that really the 
greater part of the European territories 
of the Sultan was the scene of chronic 
conspiracy, varied only by occasional insur- 
rection — ^it was to extricate the Sultan from 
this source of constant exhaustion that the 
provisions were agreed to at the congress of 
Berlin which now regulate the position of 
the Sultan in Europe. 

"Following this policy, the congress of 
Berlin secured for the Sultan an impreg- 
nable capital, the custody, guardianship, 
and possession of the Straits, rich provinces 
in European Turkey, the most valuable | 



harbour in the Black Sea, and generally 
speaking, an intelligible frontier. A prince 
so circumstanced, if at the same time he 
could rest upon the basis of 20,000,000 
of Asian subjects, constantly improving by 
-their administration in their wealth, in 
their resources and power — a prince so 
circumstanced would have no inconsider- ' 
able influence, and could exercise that in- 
fluence in the maintenance of the political 
balance, I know, my Lord Mayor, it is said 
that these views, however plausible, have 
not been carried into effect, and that the 
treaty of Berlin already has proved to be 
inadequate to carry the results which it 
aimed at into operation. If the grave 
matters which were settled at Berlin could 
have been settled in twenty-four hours a 
congress was unnecessary. They might have 
been settled by post or by the queen's 
messengers. Whenever a treaty has ema- 
nated from a great congress, it has always 
provided that a certain time shovid he 
allowed to carry the regulations into effect. 
The treaty of Berlin is not different from 
other treaties in this respect. A certain 
period is provided for and prescribed, during 
which interval the agreements and regula- 
tions of the treaty were to be carried into 
execution. Of that period not half — not 
much more than one-third — ^has already 
elapsed. 

" Has nothing been done during that 
time under the treaty of Berlin ? Under 
the provisions of the treaty of Berlin Bussia 
has retired from Constantinople, which was 
within her grasp. Under the provisions 
of the treaty of Berlin Bussia has retired 
from the Straits of Gallipoli, second only 
in importance to Constantinople, and by 
some deemed equivalent to it Under the 
provisions of the treaty of Berlin Bussia 
has restored to the Porte the city of 
Erzeroum, which soon will in all prob- 
ability be the scene of the strongest 
fortifications in Asia Minor. Under the 
provisions of the treaty of Berlin the Sidtan 
has surrendered his fortresses on tho 
Danube. Under the provisions of the 
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treaty of Berlin the bay of Batoum, which 
it was said could never be obtained except 
by a sanguinary civil war, has been given 
up without shedding a single drop of blood. 
Under the provisions of the treaty of Berlin 
at this moment there are committees and 
commissions, formed of the most able sub- 
jects of the different states of Europe, 
arranging the lines of demarcation for the 
different states and provinces created by 
the treaty of Berlin. Why, these are the 
most considerable points of the treaty. Little 
more than three months have elapsed 
— ^hardly a third, or not much more than 
one^third of the time provided by the treaty 
has elapsed — yet these great results have 
been obtained ; and why are we to believe 
that all the others — ^not so important, 
generally speaking-^which remain imcon- 
cluded, will not be consiunmated in the 
time provided for by the treaty ? This I 
can say for Her Majesty's government, that 
we have never received any intimation 
whatever /rom any of the signatories of that 
treaty that it is their desire or their intention 
to evade the complete fulfilment of its con- 
ditions, 

"Unquestionably, in settling the affairs 
of Europe at Berlin, the claims of one of 
the belligerents who, at immense sacrifices 
of men and treasure, had conducted the war 
to a triumphant end were considered, and 
it was necessary that those claims should 
be recognized and considered. In the first 
place, if the powers were not prepared to 
recognize and consider these claims, the 
congress could never have been held, the 
war might have gone on, and probably a 
general war would have resulted ; but sub- 
ject to these considerations, which were the 
necessary consequence of having conducted 
a successful war as Bussia had done, the 
principal object of the congress at Berlin 
was to establish the Sultan as a truly 
independent prince, with an adequate terri- 
tory, both in Europe and Asia, to allow him 
to become a member who would contribute 
to the maintenance of the political equilib- 
rium. That was the policy acknowledged, 



and that was the policy which I believe 
will be pursued. I must, therefore, dis- 
claim and repudiate those notions, which I 
am greatly surprised have been circidated, 
that the signatories or any signatory of the 
treaty contemplates the possibility of evad- 
ing or avoiding his engagements. 

" They say, my lord, that in politics you 
ought to contemplate the impossible I 
think it at this moment quite impossible 
that any of the signatories of the treaty of 
Berlin would attempt in any way to with- 
draw from theiir engagements; but this I 
can say, on the part of Her Majesty's govern- 
ment, that tliey will not he the signatory to 
retire, I can say this on the part of Her 
Majesty's government, that it is their policy 
and their determination that the treaty of 
Berlin should be carried out in spirit and 
to the letter ; and believing that the settle- 
ment of Berlin expressed in the treaty 
is one that will advance the progress 
and civilization of the world, and that it 
includes provisions admirably adapted to 
secure peace and the maintenance of peace. 
Her Majesty's government would, if neces- 
ary, appeal with confidence to the people 
of this country to support them in main- 
taining to the letter and the complete spirit 
the treaty of Berlin with all their energy 
and all their resources. But, my Lord 
Mayor, I will not believe that we can, under 
any circumstances, be driven to a course 
which otherwise we shall be determined to 
pursue, because I will give credit to the 
signatories of the treaty for an honourable 
fulfilment of their engagements. 

"I admit that there are paragraphs in 
newspapers of a different import ; I admit 
that there is gossip, which may not even 
be authentic, reported by the subalterns of 
different states, who may have expressed a 
different opinion. But the government of 
the world is carried on ly sovereigns and 
statesmen, and not by anonymous paragraph- 
writers, or by tJie harebrained chatter of irre- 
sponsible frivolity ; and therefore, my Lord 
Mayor, I look with confidence to the treaty 
of Berlin being carried out completely within 
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the period provided for the completion of 
its arrangements; and I believe that by 
carrying that treaty into effect, we shall 
secure and maintain an enduring peace in 
Europe. 

" My Lord Mayor, I have observed that 
the month of October is often rife with high 
secrets of state. In the month of Novem- 
ber they are not so numerous. I ascribe 
that result to the beneficial influence, in 
some respects, of Lord Mayor's Day. On 
Lord Mayor's Day there is a chance of 
hearing the voice of sense and truth ; but 
when parliament meets it is astonishing 
how the flock of all these political wild 
fowl fly from the country, and seek a more 
congenial clime of intrigue and imposture. 
Well, my Lord Mayor, I have spoken of the 
situation of affairs without reserve. I have 
thought it not inexpedient on the part of 
the government to tell you exactly what 
our views of the situation are. That the 
state of affairs at present is serious no 
one can doubt, because they must ever be 
serious when a great settlement is taking 
place and is not yet accomplished ; but I 
deny that they are affairs of danger. I know 
there are some who think that the power 
of England is on the wane. We have been 
informed lately that ours will be the lot of 
Genoa, and Venice, and Holland. But, my 
Lord Mayor, there is a great difference 
between the condition of England and those 
picturesque and interesting conmiunities. 
We have during ages of prosperity created 
a nation of 34,000,000 — a nation who are 
enjoying, and have long enjoyed, the two 
greatest blessings of civil life — justice and 
liberty. My Lord Mayor, a nation of that 
character is more calculated to create em- 
pires than to give them up; and I feel 
confident if England is true to herself, if 
the English people prove themselves worthy 
of their ancestors, if they possess still the 
courage and the determination of their 
forefathers, their honour will never be tar- 
nished and their power will never diminish. 
The fate of England is in the hands of 
England ; and you must place no credit on 



those rumours which would induce you to 
believe, that you have neither the power 
nor the principle to assert that policy which 
you believe is a policy of justice and truth." 

A few days after this speech, war broke 
out between England and Afghanistan. The 
Ameer declined to apologize ; he denied that 
he had exhibited any ill-feeling to the 
British government. He had no wish to 
be at enmity with any power ; but, he said, 
" when any other power, without cause or 
reason, shows enmity towards this govern- 
ment, the matter is left in the hands of Gk>d 
and to His wilL" Upon this refusal Lord 
Lytton declared war. In the proclamation 
that he issued on the occasion, he summed 
up the complaints which the government 
laid at the door of the Ameer. In spite of 
the assistance which the Ameer had re- 
ceived from the British government, and 
the benefits he had enjoyed by free trade 
with India, he had, complained the viceroy, 
returned nothing but ill-will and dis- 
courtesy; he had openly and assiduously 
endeavoured to stir up religious hatred, and 
to incite war against the British empire in 
India ; he had repelled all efforts to bring 
about amicable intercourse with the Indian 
government, and yet he had formally 
received a Russian embassy ; finally, while 
the Bussian embassy was still at Cabul, he 
had forcibly repulsed an English envoy, of 
whose coming he had timely notice. The 
proclamation thus concluded — ** Upon the 
Ameer, Shere Ali, alone rests the responsi- 
bility of having exchanged the friendship 
for the hostility of the Empress of India." 
The Ameer had soon reason to regret his 
reckless obstinacy. The English troops, 
under the valiant Sir Samuel Browne, at 
the very outset of the invasion gained a 
brilliant triumph. The fort of Ali Musjid 
was captured, after a severe opposition on 
the part of the enemy; and a few days 
afterwards General Roberts defeated the 
Afghans at Peiwar. 

Such was the situation of affairs when 
parliament was opened early in December. 
The necessity for so early a meeting was 
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explained in the speech from the throne. 
" I regret," said Her Majesty, " that I have 
been obliged to call for your attendance 
at an unusual, and probably to most of 
you an inconvenient season. The hostility 
towards my government manifested by the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, and the manner in 
which he repulsed my friendly mission, 
left me no alternative but to make a per- 
emptory demand for redress. The demand 
having been disregarded, I have directed 
an expedition to be sent into his territory, 
and I have taken the earliest opportunity 
of calling you together, and making to you 
the conmiunications required by law." 

In the Upper House only a brief debate 
ensued on the address, as it had been 
arranged by Lord Granville, the leader of 
the Opposition, that all discussion as to 
the cause and necessity of the Afghan 
war should be reserved for the following 
Monday, when Viscount Cranbrook was to 
bring a special motion as to the expendi- 
dure of the war before the House. Lord 
Granville, however, in spite of the sug- 
gested adjournment of the debate, passed 
some severe strictures upon the government 
for having entered into hostilities with the 
Ameer ; and Earl Grey moved, for the first 
time for many years, an amendment to the 
address, to the effect that when ministers 
considered war probable, parliament ought 
to have been summoned to provide for the 
expenses and to consider the grounds upon 
which hostilities might be declared 

Lord Beaconsfield made a few remarks 
on the occasion (December 5, 1878). He 
could not, he said, support the amendment 
of Earl Grey, though he quite agreed that 
there were occasions when amendments 
to the address were desirable, expedient, 
and politic. He might speak with some 
authority on the subject, since he was pro- 
bably the only member of that House who 
had, in his time, moved an amendment to the 
address. Then passing to the matter before 
the House, Lord Beaconsfield complained 
that the leader of the Opposition had held 
up " to depreciation and ridicule the viceroy 



of the queen, who is at this moment incur- 
ring the greatest responsibility, and on the 
devotion of whose intelligence more, per- 
haps, depends than on that of any other 
individual in the country." He denied 
that the war in Afghanistan was, as Lord 
Granville had allied, an unjust war. It 
was mere assumption. "If the war is 
unjust and impolitic, prove it Bring for- 
wa^ your reasons and your arguments. 
Assail our policy and give us the proofs on 
which your opinions are founded. Do this 
and we will meet you, and the House and 
the country will decide." Then he de- 
fended the occupation of Cjrprus from the 
charge made against it by Lord Granvilla 
"When the noble earl turns round and 
ridicules the occupation of Cyprus and the 
objects for which we undertook that occu- 
pation, I will tell him that it is not easy in 
language to describe the advantages of that 
position ; and when the noble earl assumes 
that the island is wanting in many quali- 
ties which were announced and that its 
acquisition was a blunder, I can assure him 
that the conditions for which we agreed to 
occupy that island have been entirely ful- 
filled. I repeat without the slightest fear, 
after communication with my colleagues 
who have recently visited it,* that it will 
be, as I formerly said, most important as 
' a place of arms,' as affording a capacious 
harbour for our navy, and unlimited con- 
venience for the quartering of Her Majesty's 
forces. It has entirely fulfilled our expec- 
tations, and I believe will soon be recognized 
as one of the most important and influential 
positions under the dominion of Her 
Majesty." 

On the appointed Monday (December 
10, 1878), Lord Cranbrook moved, "That 
Her Majesty, having directed a military 
expedition of her forces, charged upon 
Indian revenues, to be despatched against 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, this House con- 
sents that the revenues of India shall 
be applied to defray the expenses of the 

• Colonel Stanley and Mr. W. H. Smith visited Cypnw in 
the antnmn, and reported most favonrablj of the island. 
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military operations which may be carried 
on beyond the external frontiers of Her 
Majesty's Indian possessions." In support 
of his motion Lord Cranbrook delivered 
an eloquent and closely-reasoned speech. 
He proved how the Sussians had been 
intriguing at Cabul, and having discovered 
that Afghanistan was the weak point in our 
armour, thought "they could turn our 
watch-dog, the Ameer, into a bloodhound 
against us." He explained that the whole 
object of our entering into hostilities was 
to obtain a safe frontier, and detailed at 
some length the history of our connection 
with Afghanistan. He defended Lord 
Lytton from the attacks that had been 
made upon him, and was careful to state 
that the viceroy had only carried out the 
policy of the government, which held itself 
responsible for all that had been done. It 
was impossible, argued Lord Cranbrook, 
not to have resented the affront put upon 
us by refusing the mission of Sir Neville 
to proceed, whilst the Bussian envoy had 
been received with every mark of warmth 
and favour. There might be room in 
Central Asia, he said amid loud cheers, 
for both England and Russia; but cer- 
tainly there was not room for both powers 
in Afghanistan. He then pointed out 
that the finances of India were in such 
a condition that the cost of the war, 
for the present financial year, which he 
estimated at some £1,200,000, would be 
met by the surplus current revenue, and 
that there would then remain a balance of 
£500,000. Lord Cranbrook concluded by 
asserting the justice of our cause, and called 
upon the peers to support the original 
motion for the sake of the honour and 
safety of Her Majesty's Indian possessions. 

In response to this appeal. Lord Halifax 
rose to strongly condemn the war, and 
moved an amendment to the effect that the 
House, " while ready to consent to provid- 
ing the means necessary for bringing the 
war in which we are unhappily engaged to 
a safe and honourable conclusion, regrets 
the conduct pursued by the government, 
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which has unnecessarily engaged this coun- 
try in the contest" An important debate 
ensued, during which both sides of the 
question were fully discussed. The Oppo- 
sition were in favour of the amendment ; 
they maintained that it would be unwise 
to go beyond the present north-western 
frontier of India, and thus anticipate the 
attacks of Russia ; that we were bound by 
our former treaties to respect the terri- 
tory of the Ameer, and had no right to 
force a resident on him; that the policy 
adopted by the Conservative party towards 
Russia was of a very doubtful character, 
and not such as was calculated to strengthen 
England or her prestige in India ; that the 
afiront passed upon Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain was not one which deserved to bo 
wiped out in blood ; and that the annexa- 
tion of the Border territories, as proposed, 
would entail a large expenditure to subju- 
gate the brave and independent mountain- 
eers by whom those territories were then 
held. Both Lord Derby and Lord Carnar- 
von held these views, and strongly con- 
demned the recent policy of the government 
On the other hand, the Conservative 
party as warmly vindicated the course 
that had been adopted. The House was 
asked to imagine the northern part of Scot- 
land in the hands of a warlike and inde- 
pendent nation, with a vast and ambitious 
empire to the north again, but " tending to 
the southward ; " then to add a range of 
high hills between England and Scotland, 
and the analogy would be complete. Un- 
der such a condition of things, would the 
House, they inquired, trouble itself about 
"diplomatic etiquette?" Would it not 
rather urge the government to take such 
steps as would be absolutely necessaiy to 
make secure the position of that country 
in regard to that northern neighbour ? The 
present boundary was a cause of much 
danger and inconvenience, and all scientific 
military oflScers were of opinion that, for 
the safety of the Indian empire, it required 
rectification. It was blind and idle to 
undervalue the advance of Russia in Central 
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Asia. Energetic remonstrances had been 
tried, and had failed. War had been de- 
clared, not because the Ameer had received 
a Bussian envoy, but because he had refused 
to receive an English envoy. 

Lord Beaconsfield closed the debate. He 
began (December 10, 1878) by deeming it 
advisable that some general conception of 
the north-western boundary should be laid 
before the House. That boundary, that 
north-western boundary of their Indian 
empire, was a branch of a chain of moun- 
tains the highest in the world — higher 
even than the Andes — ^yet no portion of 
that frontier was in possession of the 
inhabitants of the Indian empire or the 
Indian government; thus through its passes 
invading armies might make their raids, 
or wild and turbulent tribes might ravage 
the fertile plains intrusted to the English 
government in that part of the world. The 
inconvenience of such a boundary was felt, 
and had been more than once the subject 
of cabinet consideration. 

"Well now, my lords," proceeded the 
prime minister, " let us look for a moment 
to the facts of the case. We have been in 
possession of this boundary for, I believe, 
twenty-eight years. During that period 
we have been obliged to fit out nineteen 
considerable expeditions to control its in- 
habitants, between fifty and sixty guerilla 
enterprises, and have employed upon these 
expeditions between 50,000 and 60,000 of 
Her Majesty's troops. All I can say is 
that if nonB of the viceroys of India who 
are the acquaintances of the noble lord 
[Lord Halifax had stated that no viceroy 
of his acquaintance had ever complained 
of the state of the boundary] have felt the 
inconvenience, or if they have been in- 
sensible to the injury of such a boundary, 
they were not fit to be viceroys. But I 
cannot believe that that is the case. My 
information would lead me to a very 
different result The government of India 
is not merely a concern of viceroys, but 
it is a concern of statesmen, both eminent 
civilians and military leaders of world-wide 



renown ; and it was the information which 
I derived from one of the most eminent 
individuals of that character and class, that 
influenced me to make that observation 
which I made. That eminent personage 
was for a considerable time a member of 
the Indian administration. He was not 
prejudiced in favour of the views adopted 
by Her Majesty's government For a con- 
siderable period, notwithstanding his sense 
of the inconvenience and the injury of this 
boundary, he was one of those who opposed 
any change, because he believed it was 
better to incur that inconvenience and 
injury than to embark on the difficult 
[office of making a fresh boundary, and 
' disturbing arran^mente which werZneces- 
sarily of a political character. Eemembering 
the possibility of some power equal to our 
own attacking us in that part of the world, 
and remembering also that some ten years 
ago that power was 2000 miles distant from 
our boundaries, a man might consistently 
have upheld the arrangement that then 
existed, and yet might by the force of 
circumstances and the lapse of time be 
now a sincere supporter of the policy 
which Her Majesty's government now 
reconmiends. 

" That, for instance, is the case of Lord 
Napier of Magdala. It was only recently 
that I received a telegram from him in 
which he says, *-4 careful study of our 
frontier convinces me thai a rectification of 
it is necessary! Those are the words of 
one of great experience and of consum- 
mate ability and judgment, who for a 
long time was opposed to that which he 
now finds is absolutely necessary. He 
does not shrink from the use of the word 
'rectification,' although definitions of that 
word have been given by many noble lords 
opposite which are not to be found in any 
dictionary. The noble earl [Earl Grey], 
who resumed the debate to-night, spoke of 
rectification as though it were another 
phrase for spoliation and annexation. I 
expected those cheers and wished to receive 
them. Another noble earl [Lord Camar- 
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von] who spoke in the debate yesterday — 
I wrote down his words, because unfortun- 
ately on a previous occasion he seemed to 
accuse me of misquoting him — ^said, 'I hate 
the word " rectification." It seems to me 
to savour of the worst traditions of the 
French empire — a word to conceal wrong 
and robbery.' A noble marquis [Marquis 
of Bipon] described it as a dark word, and 
he seemed to tremble as he uttered it. For 
my own part I cannot agree in any of these 
definitions. The rectification of our fron- 
tier is a correct diplomatic term, which is 
accepted by the highest authorities and 
which has a precise and a definite meaning. 
The rectification of frontiers, instead of 
being a word of the French empire, had 
been long adopted, and your lordships will 
be surprised to find that the peace of the 
world very much depends upon those 
treaties. If all the treaties for the recti- 
fication of frontiers were destroyed as 
instruments of the terrible kind described 
by noble lords opposite and by the noble 
earl on the cross benches, the peace of the 
world would be endangered, and might be 
destroyed. 

"Well, my lords, after that observation 
the other night, I took a note of some 
treaties for the rectification of frontiers, 
and I took them on conditions which I 
am sure your lordships will agree are fair. 
First of all, they are all modern — I would 
not produce old specimens. Secondly, they 
are not only modem treaties, but treaties 
none of which were entered into or nego- 
tiated after a war. Therefore they are not 
the consequences of force or fraud. Now, 
I find that from 1856 to 1868— quite in 
our own time — there were five treaties 
between France and Spain for the rectifi- 
cation of frontiers; and I have no hesitation 
myself in saying that if any of those treaties 
had not taken place, there would have been 
war between France and Spain, and that 
the existence of those treaties prevented 
war. Between France and Switzerland 
there was a treaty for the rectification of 
frontiers in December, 1862 — a treaty of 



some celebrity — one which was certainly 
not a dark instrument It was a treaty 
which certainly has contributed to the 
maintenance of peace. There is a treaty 
between Great Britain and France for the 
rectification of frontiers, and it might 
surprise one to find a treaty of that kind^ 
between an island and a continent ; but it 
had reference to their possessions in the 
East Indies. That is a modem treaty. 
There is a treaty for the rectification of 
frontiers between Italy and Switzerland, 
and one between Portugal and the Trans- 
vaal, of which I believe the noble earl on 
the cross benches has some knowledge. 
To make it complete, there is a treaty 
for the rectification of frontiers between 
Great Britain and an Oriental kingdom 
like Afghanistan — the kingdom of Siam. 

"Now, I believe the number of those 
treaties I have mentioned — ^some dozen — 
might be doubled or even trebled if it 
were necessary. The observation of the 
noble earl [Earl Grey] deserves remark. 
A rectification of frontiers does not neces- 
sarily involve a diminution of territory. 
Many such treaties are carried on by an 
equivalent I made no application of those 
treaties to any case like Afghanistan. I 
have not touched upon that point yet The 
noble earl is impetuous. It has been said 
that I stated the object of the war to be a 
rectification of frontier — the substitution of 
a scientific for a haphazard frontier. But 
in the first place, I never said that was the 
object of the war ; I treated it as a possible 
consequence of the ivar, which is a very 
difierent thing. Our application to the 
Ameer was, in fact, founded upon the 
principle of rectifying our frontier without 
any disturbance of territory whatever. 

" What was our diflSculty with regard to 
Afghanistan ? We could gain no infor- 
mation as to what was going on beyond the 
mountain range, or what was preparing in 
the numerous valleys of Afghanistan. What 
we wanted, therefore, were eyes to see and 
ears to hear, and we should have attained 
our object had the Ameer made to us those 
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concessions which are commonly granted by 
all civilized states, and which even some 
Oriental states do not deny us ; namely, to 
have a minister at his capital — a demand 
which we did not press — and men like our 
consuls-general at some of his chief towns. 
That virtually would have been a rectifi- 
cation of our frontier, because we should 
have got rid of those obstacles that rendered 
it utterly impossible for us to conduct 
public affairs with any knowledge of the 
circumstances with which we had to deal 
as regarded Afghanistan. Therefore, the 
noble earl is precipitate in concluding, 
because I am in favour of a rectification of 
frontier, that necessarily any change would 
occur. I only say that abstractedly there 
is no absolute necessity for any change, 
because you may rectify a frontier in dif- 
ferent ways — ^by equivcJents, and so forth. 
** But, my lords, my observations on that 
subject in another place* were made rather 
with reference in my mind to certain wild 
ideas that were prevalent, to the effect that 
it was the intention of the government to 
conquer Afghanistan and annex it to our 
empire. I explained that that was not our 
object, and that a scientific rectification 
of our frontier would effect for us all the 
is results we desired. And, my lords, what 
is a scientific frontier compared with a 
haphazard one? Why, it is, as a great 
military authority has said, this — a scien- 
tific frontier can he defended with a garri- 
son of 5000 men, while with a haphazard 
one you may require an army of 100,000 
men, and even then not he safe from sudden 
attach It is not for us now to consider 
what arrangements may be made with this 
object, further than to say that Her 
Majesty's ministers, after all that has 
occurred, will feel it their duty to take care 
of the security of the Indian empire. 
Whatever may be the objections to the 
present north-western frontier of our Indian 
empire, I have no doubt things would have 
gone on in the same way; members of 
the Indian administration would have been 
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equally conscious of the deficiencies of that 
frontier; and yet so difficult is the task 
of amending the frontier, and so great are 
the obstacles which certainly present them- 
selves, things would have gone on, I dare 
say, as they had gone on for twenty-eight 
years, had it not been for the sudden 
appearance of Bussia in the immediate 
vicinity of Afghanistan. 

'' I speak on that subject with frankness. 
It is, no doubt, much easier to speak of it 
now than it would have been a year ago, 
or eight months ago. Eight months ago 
war was more than probable between this 
country and Bussia, and a word might have 
precipitated that war. At present we know 
from the language of the gracious speech 
from the throne that Her Majesty's relations 
with all powers are friendly, and they are 
not less friendly with Bussia than with any 
other power.-}- I will say of the expedition 
which Bussia was preparing in Central Asia 
at the time when she believed that war was 
inevitable between our country and herself 
— I will say at once that I hold that all 
those preparations on the part of Bussia 
were perfectly allowable; and if war had 
occurred of course they would have con- 
tributed to bring about the ultimate result, 
whatever it might have been. Had we 
been in the position of Bussia, I doubt not 
we might have undertaken some enterprise 
of a similar kind No doubt there were 
a great many wild expressions uttered by 
persons of some authority. No doubt there 
have been dreams indulged in by individ- 
uals which were never realized. I dare say 
there are Bussian officers who would not 
have disliked to cool the hoofs of their 
horses in the waters of the Indus ; on the 
other hand, I dare say, there were some 
English soldiers who would have liked to 
catch a glance of the Caspian, and to have 
exclaimed BaKana, like the soldiers of 
Xenophon. We may now dismiss from our 
consideration all these dreams and wild 

f I receive from all foreign powers aasorances of UmIt 
friendly feelinf^, and bare every reason to beliere that Um 
arrangements for the pacification of Europe, made bj the 
tceatr of Berlin, will be sooceasfallj carried out." 
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expressions, and admit that if war had 
occurred between the two countries, all the 
preparations in Central Asia against great 
Britain in India were perfectly justifiable ; 
but when it was found out that war 
was not to be made, Her Majesty's govern- 
ment made courteous representations to 
St. Petersburg, and it was impossible that 
anything could be more frank and satisfac- 
tory than the manner in which they were 
met The Emperor of Eussia said, ' It is 
very true we did intend to injure you as 
much as we could on your Indian border, 
but war has not occurred. War, I trust, 
will not occur between Bussia and England. 
We have sdready given orders for the troops 
to retire to their old stations beyond the 
Oxus; our ambassador shall be merely 
considered as a provisional ambassador on 
a mission of courtesy, and as soon as 
possible he shall return.' I think that was 
sufficient and satisfactory conduct on the 
part of Bussia in regard to this matter. 

" But it is totally impossible for us, after 
all that has occurred, to leave things as 
they were. After you had found the 
Bussian armies almost in sight of Afghan- 
istan, and their embassy within the walls of 
Cabul, you could not go on with the old 
system, and indulge in the fancy that your 
frontier was a becoming and secure frontier 
in the circumstances. It was, therefore, 
absolutely necessary to consider what 
course we should take. The noble earl, 
who spoke last night from the cross bench, 
made a most ingenious speech, marked by 
all his characteristics. [Lord Derby had ap- 
proved of the Afghan policy to the year 1877, 
but after that date had strongly censured 
it] I never was more pleased. I listened 
for a long time to what seemed a complete 
vindication of the government ; and remem- 
bering it came from an old comrade in arms 
with whom I had worked for a quarter of a 
century with entire concert, who had left 
me unfortunately from circumstances over 
which he had no control, I thought he was 
making the amende by taking an early 
opportunity of vindicating the policy of the 



government But before sitting down, all 
that romantic flutter of the heart which I 
had experienced entirely ceased when I 
found that, notwithstanding his approbation 
of the government policy, he was going to 
vote for the amendment. What surprised 
me more than anything was the reason he 
gave for it, and that was because we did 
not go to war with Bussia. The noble lord 
said, 'If you acted logically and properly 
you ought to have gone to war with Bussia, 
and therefore I must vote for the amend- 
ment' ' You ought not only to have gone 
to war with Bussia, but in regard to 
Afghanistan you ought to have treated the 
Ameer with more courtesy and kindness. 
You ought to have made appeals to him, 
and taken every step which might gain his 
consideration and influence his policy.* 
My lords, that is the course which we have 
pursued. Beally, the Ameer of Afghani- 
stan has been treated like a spoiled child. 
He has had messages sent to him, he has 
had messengers offered to him. He has 
sent messengers to us, who have been 
courteously received. We have written 
him letters, some of which he has not 
answered, and others he has answered with 
unkindness. What more could we do? 
Yet the noble earl is going to vote against 
the government, because with, we think, 
an imperfect conception of our conduct, he 
says we have behaved harshly to the Ameer, 
and not taken the proper course of behaving 
hostilely to Bussia. But, then, remember 
Bussia has taken every step in this business 
so as to make honourable amends to Eng- 
land, and her conduct presents the most 
striking contrast to that furnished by the 
Ameer. 

"Then there was another point which 
at this late hour of the night I can- 
not dwell upon, but which I will notice, 
because it has been treated with miscon- 
ception. It refers to the financial part of 
the question — ^to the expenses. My noble 
friend on the cross benches has no con- 
fidence in our finance. He recalls the 
instance of the Abyssinian invasion, and 
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he says that there was an estimate of 
£3,000,000, and it turned out to be 
£9,000,000. My noble friend ought to be 
well informed on that subject, because it 
was at his instance and by his advice that 
we made war upon Abyssinia. I believe 
better advice was never given; a more 
necessary war was never made ; but when 
that war took place it unfortunately occurred 
very late in the season, and the cabinet 
were of opinion and were informed by those 
who were competent to advise them in 
such matters, that the affair could not be 
finished in one campaign. But information 
reached the government which convinced 
them that by great exertions and expense 
it might be concluded in one campaign, and 
we did not hesitate to incur that expense, 
which amounted to a very large sum, and 
which was chiefly spent in obtaining means 
of transport But it was through that 
expenditure that Lord Napier, in addition 
to his great qualities and skill, was enabled 
to conclude the Abyssinian war in one 
campaign. If you had had two campaigns, 
you would have spent, not £9,000,000, but 
mora In the second campaign you might 
have had a very bad season instead of the 
very fine season that we had; and you 
might, instead of savages, have found 
European officers who would have assisted 
them in resisting their enemy. But instead 
of that. Lord Napier conducted the one 
campaign to a successful issue without, I 
believe, the loss of a single life. 

" Well, my lords, the question is. What 
is the course we ought to take at the 
present moment? I was in hopes, after 
the debate the other night, in which no 
one interfered with those members of your 
Lordships' House whose conduct was im- 
plicated in the various blue-books on the 
table, that we might have discussed the 
political character of the question much 
more fully than we have done, and that we 
should not be again lost in a series of what 
I must call wrangles about the conduct of 
ministers who are in office and who are 
but If the noble viscount [Cardwell] who 



has just sat down is satisfied with the 
triumphant speech of the late viceroy of 
India [Lord Northbrook], as he describes 
it, I can only say that it is not a speech 
which will give to the people of England 
that knowledge which is desirable, and 
which they wish to have, of the great 
question at issue. If I am to sum up the 
three nights' debate which we virtually 
have had upon this matter, I should say it 
must be summed up in a sentence, so far 
as the discussions have gone. We have 
done something which in theory you 
approve, and which, if England had acted 
in time, you would have done yourselves. 
In a despatch of the noble viceroy who 
addressed us at such length this evening 
your lordships will find this statement 
His government is alarmed by an account 
that the Bussians are going to occupy 
Merv, and what is proposed is this: he 
proposes that we should make — ^I do not 
know that it was not to be an offensive and 
defensive alliance, but certainly a defensive 
alliance with Afghanistan, and that English 
officers should be immediately admitted to 
Herat What is the difference " — 

Lord Northbrook: "I never made any 
such proposal." 

The Earl of Beaconsfield: "I am sorry 
that the noble lord is in the habit of con- 
tradicting without appealing to documents. 
I can give the date to the noble lord. He 
will find it in June, 1875. The despatch 
says, ' Much discussion has recently taken 
place as to the effect that would be pro- 
duced by a Bussian advance to Merv. We 
have before stated to Her Majesty's govern- 
ment our apprehension that the assumption 
by Bussia of authority over the whole 
Turcoman country would create alarm in 
Afghanistan, and we think it desirable to 
express our opinion of the course which 
should be adopted if it should take place.' 
Here it is : * It would then become neces- 
sary to give additional and more specific 
assurances to the ruler of Afghanistan that 
we are prepared to assist him to defend 
Afghanistan, against attack froQi without* 
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*It would prdbahly he desirable to enter 
into a treaty engagement with him,' not 
merely an assurance, but ' a treaty engage- 
ment with him ; and the establishment of 
a British resident in Herat would be the 
natural consequence of such an engagement 
and of the nearer approach of the Sussian 
frontier.' I appeal to your lordships whether 
this quotation does not entirely substantiate 
any statement as to the policy of the noble 
earl, and whether my summary comparison 
between the policy of the late viceroy and 
our own is not correct. I have no objection 
at any time to be interrupted, and the only 
reason why I regret it now is that it will 
add to the few moments during which I 
shall have to trouble you. 

"I received yesterday a communication 
from Lord Napier of Magdala, who could 
not arrrive in time to take part in this 
debate. He says, * Afghanistan, if in the 
hands of a hostile power, may at any time 
deal a fatal blow to our empire. We cannot 
remain on the defensive without a ruino7is 
drain on our resources. Our frontier is 
weak; an advanced position is necessary for 
our safety* When I am told that no 
military authority justifies Her Majesty's 
government, I can appeal with confidence 
to one who, I believe, must rank among the 
very highest military authorities. I will 
not detain your lordships, because it is im- 
possible in your exhausted state, having 
met at an extraordinarily early hour to-day, 
to enter into any great discussion. What 
I want to impress on your lordships before 
you divide — ^which you will do in a very 
few minutes — is that you should not mis- 
apprehend the issue on which you have to 
decide. It is a very grave one. It is not 
a question of the Elhyber Pass merely, and 
of some small cantonments at Dakka or at 
Jelalabad. It is a question which concerns 
the character of England in Europa And 
your conduct to-day will animate this 
country and encourage Europe, if it be 
such as I would fain believe you are deter- 
mined to accomplish. 

"My lords, I object entirely to this 



amendment of the noble lord. It is an 
absurd position almost in which to put the 
House of Lords, to come down and appeal 
to them to stop the supplies to Her Majesty. 
If the amendment is substituted for our 
original motion, that would be the inevitable 
result. I cannot believe that many noble lords 
opposite, when they accurately understand 
the issue which is before them, can sanction 
such a course. They can scarcely have been 
conscious of the dangerous precipice to which 
the noble viscount, the mover of the amend- 
ment, was leading them. We have seen in 
this debate an indignant spirit, hostile to 
these tactics, evinced by some of the most 
eminent members of the party. The speech 
of the noble duke [the Duke of Somerset], 
which was hailed from both sides of the 
House, was one which expressed the senti- 
ments which I am sure the great majority 
must feel. What I see in the amendment 
is not an assertion of great principles, which 
no man honours more than myself. What 
is at the bottom of it is rather that principle 
of peace at any price which a certain party 
in this country upholds. It is that danger- 
ous dogma which I believe animates the 
ranks before me at this moment, although 
many of them may be unconscious of it 
That deleterious doctrine haunts the people 
of this country in every form. Sometimes 
it is a committee ; sometimes it is a letter ; 
sometimes it is an amendment to the 
address; sometimes it is a proposition to 
stop the supplies. That doctrine has done 
mxyre mischief than any I can well recall 
that have been afloat in this century. It 
has occasioned more wars than the most 
ruthless conquerors. It has disturbed and 
nearly destroyed that political equilibrium, 
so necessary to the liberties of nations and 
the welfare of the world. It has dimmed 
occasionally for a moment even the majesty 
of England. And, my lords, to-night you 
have an opportunity, which I trust you 
will not lose, of branding these opinions, 
these deleterious dogmas, with the repro« 
bation of the peers of England." 
The amendment of Lord Halifax was 
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defeated by a majority of 136. The verdict 
of the House of Commons was equally 
favourable. Mr. Whitbread, the liberal 
member for Bedford, had moved, "That the 
House disapproves the conduct of Her 
Majesty's government, which has resulted 
in the war with Afghanistan." In spite of 
the denunciations of the leaders of the 
Liberal party — ^and those who appreciate 
coarse invective and distorted statements 
should read the speeches of Mr. Gladstone 
and Sir William Harcourt on that occasion 
— ^the vote of censure was defeated by a 
majority of 101. 

Shortly before parliament separated to 
meet again in February, an event occurred 
which gave rise to much real sorrow, not 
only in England and in the little duchy 
where she was chief mistress and bene- 
factress, but wherever her name was kno^vn 
and her actions remembered. Of all the 
members of the royal family, few were 
more honoured and respected by that large 
community who only know those around a 
throne by their public acts and by the 
rumour of court gossip, than the Prin- 
cess Alice, who had quitted the people she 
loved, and by whom she was beloved, to 
become the consort of the Grand-Duke of 
Hesse-Darmstadt Her winning grace of 
manner, the natural sweetness of her dis- 
position, the tender regard for suffering 
which made her take a deep interest in all 
efforts to relieve pain and misery, her 
accomplishments, and the devotion she 
displayed to those near and dear to her, had 
all tended to make her one of those favour- 
ites which the English people love to take 
to their hearts, cherishing their deeds and 
reverencing their names. She had sud- 
denly been called to her rest, having fallen 
a victim to diphtheria whilst nursing her 
little children, all of whom had suffered 
from the malady, and one of whom had 
perished beneath its fell infection. 

"My lords," said the prime minister 
(December 17, 1878), in moving an address 
of condolence to the throne, "My lords, you 
are too well aware that a great calamity 



has fallen on the royal family of this realm. 
A princess, who loved us though she left 
us, and who always revisited her fatherland 
with delight — one of those women the 
brightness of whose being adorns society 
and inspires the circle in which she lives — 
has been removed from this world, to 
the anguish of her family, her friends, 
and her subjects. The Princess Alice — for 
I will venture to call her by that name, 
though she wore a crown — afforded one of 
the most striking instances that I can 
remember of richness of culture and rare 
intelligence, combined with the most pure 
and refined domestic sentiments. You, my 
lords, who knew her life well can recall 
those agonizing hours when she attended 
the dying bed of her illustrious father, who 
had directed her studies and formed her 
tastes. Ton can recall, too, the moment at 
which she attended her royal brother at a 
time when the hopes of England seemed 
to depend on his life; and now you can 
remember too well how, when the whole of 
her own family were stricken by a malig- 
nant disease, she had been to them the 
angel in the house till, her own vital power 
perhaps exhausted, she has herself fallen. 
"My lords, there is something wonder- 
fully piteous in the immediate cause of her 
death. The physicians who permitted her 
to watch over her suffering family enjoined 
her under no circumstances whatever to be 
tempted into an embrace. Her admirable 
self-restraint guarded her through the crises 
of this terrible complaint in safety. She 
remembered and observed the injunctions 
of her physicians. But it became her lot 
to break to her son, quite a youth, the death 
of his youngest sister, to whom he was 
devotedly attached. The boy was so over- 
come with misery that the agitated mother, 
to console him, clasped him in her arms — 
and thus received the kiss of death. My 
lords, I hardly know an incident more 
pathetic. It is one by which poets might 
be inspired, and in which the artist in every 
class, whether in picture, in statue, or in 
gem, might find a fitting subject for com- 
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memoratioiL My lords, we will not dwell 
at this moment on the su£ferings of the 
husband whom she has left behind, and of 
the children who were so devoted to her ; 
but our immediate duty is to offer our con- 
dolence to one whose happiness and whose 
sorrows always excite and command the 
loyalty and affectionate respect of this 
House. Upon Her Majesty a great grief 
has fallen, which none but the queen can 
80 completely and acutely feeL Seventeen 
years ago Her Majesty experienced the 
crushing sorrow of her life, and then she 
was particularly sustained by the daughter 
whom she has now lost, who assisted her 
by her labours, and aided her by her pres- 
ence and counsel Her Majesty now feels 
that the cup of sorrow was not then 
exhausted. No language can express the 
consolation we wish to extend to our 
sovereign in her sorrow — such suffering is 
too fresh to allow of solace; but however 
exalted, there are none but must be sus- 
tained by the consciousness that they 
possess the sympathy of a nation." 

Meanwhile the insolence of the Ameer 
of Afghanistan had been easily punished. 
No formidable resistance, after the victory 
of the Peiwar heights, was opposed to the 
advance of the English troops, and all 
active movements were for the moment 
suspended by the news of the flight of 
the Ameer from Cabul. In his despair 
Shere Ali, who, now that he was unsuc- 
cessful, was called " the madman " by his 
subjects, was anxious to cross the frontier 
and visit General Kau£fman at Tashkent, 
and implore aid from Sussia. He was not, 
however, penhitted to enter the Sussian 
lines ; and his envoy was informed that 
the Czar declined to intervene in the affairs 
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of Afghanistan. Thus foiled in his am- 
bition, the once proud and insolent Ameer 
became a prey to the bitterest disappoint- 
ment; and the iron so entered his soul 
that, shortly after this rebuff from General 
Kaufifman, he pined away until death 
released him from all further misery. His 
son, Yakub Khan — who had for years been 
languishing in prison — was now called to 
reign in his stead. At first it was doubtful 
what course the new successor to the 
Afghan throne would take; but after a 
brief interval of suspense, Yakub Khan 
came of his own accord to the British 
camp at Gandamuk, and sued for peaca 
After some consideration the following 
terms were agreed upon between Yakub 
Khan and Lord Lytton. Peace and friend- 
ship to subsist between the parties; the 
foreign affairs of the Ameer to be con- 
ducted under British advice; the Ameer 
to be supported by the British government 
against foreign aggression; a British resi- 
dent, accompanied by a proper escort, to 
be appointed at Cabul, with power to depute 
British agents to the Afghan frontier on 
special occasions ; all the Afghan territory 
in British occupation to be restored to the 
Ameer, except certain valleys, to remain as 
districts assigned to the British govern- 
ment; the British authorities to have 
complete control of the Khyber and Michni 
passes ; and on the strict execution of the 
clauses of the treaty, the Ameer to be 
entitled to receive an annual subsidy 
of £60,000. The treaty of Gandamuk 
was signed. May 26, 1879. It was hoped 
that its provisions would strengthen 
the succession of Yakub Khan, and 
restore his authority over the turbulent 
tribesmen. 
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AGBICULTUIIAL DEPRESSION. 



The lines of the Conservative party had 
certainly not fallen in pleasant places. 
Ever since the accession of Lord Beacons- 
field to power difiBculty after difficulty, 
often the natural consequences of Liberal 
shortsightedness and mismanagement, had 
arisen. What with the Eastern question 
and the carrying out of the clauses of the 
Berlin treaty, Russian intrigue and the 
troubles in Afghanistan, the depression in 
the commercial world, and the grave con- 
dition of the agricultural interest with its 
consequent increase in the pauperism of the 
country, the hands of the government were 
fully occupied. Every department in the 
state w^as working overtime to keep pace 
with the current business which was daily 
extending itself in every direction, whilst 
the foreign office, the colonial office, the 
Indian office, the board of trade, and the 
local government board, seldom remembered 
under any administration having been 
pressed with correspondence more im- 
portant and more incessant. On all sides 
the cabinet saw ample opportunities for the 
exercise of their supervision and their con- 
trolling influence. This was the time when 
discontent began to prevail, and pessimists 
of Liberal views went about moaning that 
we were paying too high a price for our 
policy of imperialism and had better sub- 
stitute one of a less ambitious nature. 

And now a fresh trouble sprang up. We 
had made war upon a fierce Zulu chieftain, 
and at first fortune had not favoured 
our arms. The original cause of the dis- 
putes was the jealousy between the Dutch 
I^KTH of the Transvaal and the tribes on 
their frontier as to rights of territory. 
The Boers laid a claim to certain lands as 
within l!jcir boundary, which was resisted 



by the native tribes. The quarrel developed 
into hostilities, and the Boers sustained 
reverses. As the a^ffressive character of 
the Boers tended greatly to irritate several 
of the native tribes, and especially the 
warlike Zulus, the British government 
thought it prudent to interfere and put a 
stop to such grasping policy. Accordingly 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone was sent intr^the 
Transvaal — the territory of the Boers — as 
special commissioner to investigate matters; 
and finding that the half-savage Dutch 
settlers were incapable either of checking 
their greed for annexing lands, or of holding 
their own against the natives whose temper 
they had aroused by their proceedings, he 
resolved to cut short all negotiations by 
taking possession of the Transvaal. As we 
had annexed the Punjaub and Oude in 
order to put down the prevalent anarchy 
and to keep the frontier of our Indian 
empire from peril, so, in order not to 
endanger our possessions in South Africa, 
it was necessary to annex the Transvaal 

" It was patent to every observer," writes 
Sir T. Shepstone, " that the government [of 
the Transvaal] was powerless to control 
either its white citizens or its native sub- 
jects; that it was incapable of enforcing 
its laws, or of collecting its taxes; that 
the treasury was empty ; that the salaries 
of officials had been and are months in 
arrear ; that sums payable for the ordinary 
and necessary expenditure of government 
cannot be had, and that such services as 
postal contracts were long and hopelessly 
overdue; that the white inhabitants had 
become split into factions; that the large 
native populations within the boimdaries 
of the state ignore its authority and laws; 
and that the powerful Zulu king, Cetchwayo 
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is anxious to seize upon the first oppor- 
tunity of attacking a country, the conduct 
of whose warriors has convinced him that 
it can be easily conquered by his clamouring 
regiments." He again writes, "I think it 
necessary to explain, more at length than 
I was able to do in my last despatch, the 
circumstances which seem to me to forbid 
all hope that the Transvaal Republic is 
capable of maintaining the show even of 
independent existence any longer, which 
induced me to consider it my duty to 
assume tliis position in my communications 
with the president and Executive Council, 
and which have convinced me that if I 
were to leave the country in its present 
condition, I should but expose the inhabit- 
ants to anarchy among themselves and to 
attack from the natives, that would prove 
not only fatal to the republic, but in the 
highest degree dangerous to Her Majesty's 
possessions and subjects in South Africa." 

This arrangement as to annexation, 
however, did not please the bloodthirsty 
Cetchwayo. He was irritated with the 
Boers because they had refused to acknow- 
ledge his suzerainty over them, and he was 
still less pleased with their being placed 
under the protection of the white man ; he 
was jealous that the honour of defeating the 
Boers in the recent encounters should have 
fallen to another ; and above all he desired 
an occasion for his young warriors "to wash 
their spears " in the blood of his enemies — 
a gratification which had not been afibrded 
them since his accession. The Natal govern- 
ment begged him to be quiet, and to keep 
the peace with his neighbours. At first 
Cetchwayo was sullenly submissive; but 
when the government of Natal proceeded 
to remonstrate with him for having put 
several young women to death for refusing 
to marry his soldiers, and at the same time 
complained that in having so acted the 
Zulu king had not carried out the advice 
given him by Sir Theophilus Shepstone, 
then all that was savage in the fierce 
chieftain broke loosa " Did I ever tell Mr. 
Shepstone," he cried, "that I would not 



kill? Did Mr. Shepstone tell the white 
people I made such an arrangement ? Be- 
cause if he did, he has deceived tliem. I do 
kill ; but do not consider that I have done 
anything yet in the way of killing. Why 
do the white people start at nothing? 1 
have not yet begun ; I have yet to kill ; it 
is the custom of our nation, and I will not 
depart from it. Why does the governor 
of Natal speak to me about my laws ? Do 
I go to Natal and speak to him about his 
laws? I shall not agree to any laws or 
rules from Natal, and by so doing throw 
the large kraal which I govern into the 
water. My people will not listen unless 
they are killed; and while wishing to be 
friends with the English, I do not agree 
to give my people over to be governed by 
laws sent to nie by them. Have I not 
asked the English to allow me to wash 
my spears since the death of my father 
Umpandi; and they have kept playing 
with me all this time, treating me as a 
child ? Go back and tell the English that 
I shall now act on my own account, and if 
they wish me to agree to their laws, I shall 
leave and become a wanderer; but before 
1 go, it will be seen as I shall not go 
without having acted. Go back and tell 
the white men this, and let them hear it 
welL The governor of Natal and I are 
equal ; he is governor at Natal, and I am 
governor here." 

Such a ruffian close upon our border, 
and with 40,000 brave and well-disciplined 
troops eager for warfare, could not fail to be 
a source of incessant danger to the colony of 
Natal. At any moment it was feared that 
Cetchwayo might let loose his young 
warriors to " wash their spears " in the gore 
of English colonists. To remove the anxiety 
the presence of the savage chieftain occa- 
sioned, two different proposals were now 
suggested. According to Sir Henry Bulwer 
the governor of Natal, the proper course to 
adopt was to allay the fears of the Zulu 
king as to the intentions of the British 
government, and to satisfy all his reason- 
able demands. The annexation of the 
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Transvaal had caused Cetchwayo to be 
alarmed lest his own territory should 
follow the same fate ; let him therefore be 
assured, said Sir Henry, that his kingdom 
shall not be taken from him. For years 
there had been disputes between the Zulus 
and the Boers as to certain border lands, 
and the Zulus had considered themselves 
aggrieved in the matter ; let a commission, 
suggested the governor of Natal, investigate 
the rival claims and settle the question by 
arbitration. The safety of his kingdom 
assured him, and the boundary dispute 
decided by impartial evidence, Cetchwayo 
would be satisfied, and all fears as to the 
future movements of the Zulus be set at 
rest So argued the governor of Natal. 

There was, however, an opposite opinion 
expressed. The queen's high commissioner 
in South Africa was Sir Bartle Frere, a 
man who had seen much distinguished 
service in India, whose abilities were of 
the highest order, whose experience had 
been vast, and in whose sound judgment 
the most implicit confidence was placed. 
Now Sir Bartle differed entirely from the 
governor of Natal. He considered, and on 
this 'point the feeling of the colony was 
with him, that there could be no security 
for South Africa so long as the military 
organization of the Zulus was permitted to 
remain as a standing menace on the bor- 
ders of NataL Sir Bartle was therefore in 
favour of compelling Cetchwayo to reduce 
his forces; and it was only after pressing 
despatches from Sir Henry Bulwer, that 
he had agreed to adopt the more pacific 
alternative. The question of the bound- 
aries had then been carefully gone into, the 
commissioners deciding almost unanimously 
against the claims of the Boers. It had 
been adjudged that no cession of territory 
had been made by the Zulu chieftains to the 
Boers, and that even if such cession had 
been agreed upon it would have been " null 
and void unless confirmed by the voice of the 
nation according to the custom of the Zulus." 
Still, as the Boers had held certain lands — 
to the west of the Blood River — which had 



been unchallenged by the Zulus, the com- 
missioners confirmed the Dutch settlers in 
their occupation of the same. 

This decision was laid before Sir Bartle 
Frere, who in ratifying it added certain 
clauses of his own which he demanded the 
Zulu chieftain to carry out First, Cetch- 
wayo was to act according to the guarantees 
he had given, and not permit indiscriminate 
shedding of blood within his territory. 
Second, he was to abolish his present 
military system, and substitute for it a 
system of tribal quotas. Third, he was 
to accept the presence and advice of a 
British resident. Fourth, he was to pro- 
tect the missionaries and their converts. 
Lastly, certain criminals were to be surren- 
dered and certain fines paid. A period of 
thirty days was granted to the Zulu king 
to consider these demands; at the expira- 
tion of that time of grace, should the answer 
be a refusal, war would ensue. 

War ensued. Cetchwayo declined to 
comply with the terms laid before him; 
and Lord Chelmsford, as commander-in- 
chief of the forces of South Africa, crossed 
the frontier and invaded Zululand. We 
know what followed — the terrible disaster 
at Isandhlwana, the gallant defence of 
Rorke's Drift, the despatch of reinforce- 
ments from home, and the sharp strictures 
passed upon the tactics of the conmiander- 
in-chief. These are but the events of 
yesterday, and need not be dilated upon. 

Parliament met, February 13, 1879, 
two days after the arrival of the news 
of Isandhlwana. The subject of the Zulu 
war naturally engrossed all thoughts. 
Numerous questions were put as to the 
strength of the reinforcements about to 
be sent out, as to the necessity of the war, 
as to the blunders of Lord Chelmsford, 
and as to the high-handed action of Sir 
Bartle Frere; still it was some weeks 
before the campaign became the subject of 
a pitched debate. Meanwhile the govern- 
ment, whilst declining to withdraw their 
confidence from the lord high commissioner, 
passed upon him a most severe censure for 
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Ids hasty and independent proceedings. 
Ministers were unable, wrote the secretary 
for the colonies (March 19, 1879) to Sir 
Bartle Frere, to find in the documents 
placed before them "that evidence of 
urgent necessity for immediate action 
which alone could justify him in taking, 
without their full knowledge and sanction, 
a course almost certain to result in a war." 
Still the government had a high appreciation 
of his great experience, ability, and energy, 
and "had no desire to withdraw in the 
present crisis of affairs the confidence 
hitherto reposed in him, the continuance 
of which was now more than ever needed 
to conduct our difficulties in South Africa 
to a successful termination." Sir Bartle 
was, however, strongly warned not to take 
any decided steps in the future, nor to 
commit himself to any positive conclusions, 
until he had received instructions from 
home. 

The day for the discussion of South 
African affairs had now arrived. In the 
Upper House Lord Lansdowne moved 
(March 25, 1879), " That this House, while 
willing to support Her Majesty's govern- 
ment in all necessary measures for defend- 
ing the possessions of Her Majesty in South 
Africa, regrets that the ultimatum, which 
was calculated to produce immediate war, 
should have been presented to the Zulu 
king without authority from the responsible 
advisers of the crown, and that an offensive 
war should have been commenced without 
imperative and pressing necessity or ade- 
quate preparation ; and the House regrets 
that, after the censure passed upon the high 
commissioner by Her Majesty's government 
in the despatch of March 19, 1879, the 
conduct of affairs in South Africa should 
be retained in his hands." 

A keen debate ensued. The Opposition 
asserted that Sir Bartle Frere ought to be 
recalled, as the license he had permitted 
himself to exercise would have a most 
pernicious effect upon other distant repre- 
sentatives of the crown; the war would 
never have occurred, they also said, had it 



not been for Lord Carnarvon's impatience 
for South African confederation, and for his 
" incurable greed for extending the limits of 
the colonies," whilst they declared that the 
annexation of the Transvaal was a mistake, 
unless the government were prepared to 
send out a larger military force to South 
Africa. On the other hand, the government 
combated these complaints. They denied 
that they had even censured Sir Bartle 
Frere; they had passed no opinion on his 
policy, but had simply asserted the principle 
that " Her Majesty's advisers, and they only, 
must decide the grave issues of peace and 
war." War with Cetchwayo was sooner or 
later inevitable, and the lord high commis- 
sioner had thought it best not to delay in 
the matter. It was true ministers liad not 
entirely approved of his conduct ; still his 
hasty proceedings were not sufficient to 
outweigh the many considerations which 
they felt required the continuance of his 
services in South Africa. Every one knew 
it was unwise to change horses when 
crossing a stream. 

Toward the close of the debate. Lord 
Beaconsfield addressed the House. "I gen- 
erally find," he said "there is one advantage 
at the end of a debate, besides the relief 
which is afforded by its termination, and 
that is that both sides of the House seem 
pretty well agreed as to the particular 
point that really is at issue ; but the rich 
humour of the noble duke [Duke of Somer- 
set] has again diverted us from the consider- 
ation of the motion really before the House. 
If the noble duke and his friends were 
desirous of knowing what was the policy 
which Her Majesty's government were 
prepared generally to pursue in South 
Africa, if they were prepared to challenge 
the policy of Sir Bartle Frere in all its 
details, I should have thought they would 
have produced a very different motion from 
that which is now lying on your lordships* 
table; for that is a motion of a most limited 
character, and, according to the strict rules 
of parliamentary discussion, precludes you 
from most of the subjects which have lately 
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been introduced to our consideration, and 
which principally have emanated from 
noble lords opposite. We have not been 
summoned here to-day to consider the 
policy of the acquisition of the Transvaal. 
These are subjects on which I am sure tlie 
government would be prepared to address 
your lordships, if their conduct were clearly 
and fairly impugned. And with regard to 
the annexation of the province, which has 
certainly very much filled the mouths of 
men of late, I can easily conceive that that 
would have been a subject for fair discussion 
in this House, and we should have heard, 
as we have heard to-night, though in a 
manner somewhat unexpected from the 
nature of the resolution before us; from the 
noble lord who was recently the secretary 
of state for the colonies, the principal 
reasons which induced the government to 
sanction that policy — a policy which I 
believe can be defended, but which has not 
been impugned to-night in any formal 
manner. 

"What has been impugned to-night is 
the conduct of the government in sanction- 
ing, not the policy of Sir Bartle Frere, but 
his taking a most important step without 
amsolting them, vhich on such subjects 
is the usual practice with all governments. 
But the noble lord opposite who introduced 
the subject does not even impugn the 
policy of the lord high commissioner; and 
it was left for the noble duke who has 
jast addressed us, and who ought to have 
brocgbt forward this question if his news 
so strongly entertained by him on the 
er, not in supporting a resolution such 

E/yTT lies on your lordships' table, but one 
wLki would have involved a discussion of 
the p.licT of the government and that of 
the high officer who is particularly interested 

IS It 

•My noble friend, the noble marquis 
pLord Salisbury] who very recently ad- 
Crgssed the House, touched the real question 
»iacii is before ns, and it is a very important 
/j-aecricn, although it is not of the expansive 
ifitfOCCie? of the one which would have been 



justified by the comments of noble lords 
opposite. What we have to decide to-night 
is this — whether Her Majesty's government 
shall have the power of recommending 
to the sovereign the employment of a 
high officer to fulfil duties of the utmost 
importance, or whether that exercise of the 
prerogative on their advice shall be suc- 
cessfully impugned and that appointment 
superseded by noble lords opposite. That 
course is perfectly constitutional, if they 
are prepared to take the consequences. But 
let it be understood what the issue is. It 
is this, — that a censure upon the govern- 
ment is called for, because they have 
selected the individual who, on the whole, 
they think is the best qualified successfully 
to fulfil the duties of high commissioner. 
The noble lords opposite make that propo- 
sition, and if they succeed they will succeed 
in that which has hitherto been considered 
one of the most difficult tasks of the 
executive government — that is to say, they 
will supersede the individual whom the 
sovereign, in the exercise of her prerogative 
under the advice of her ministers, has 
selected for an important post I cannot 
agree in the general remark made by the 
noble duke, that because an individual has 
committed an error, and even a considerable 
error, for that reason, without any reference 
either to his past services or his present 
qualifications, immediately a change should 
be recommended and he should be recallec 
from the scene of his duties. 

" I remember myself a case not altogether 
different from the present one," continued 
Lord Beaconsfield, alluding to Sir James 
Hudson, who when minister at Turin had 
been charged with ha^4ng expressed himself 
unguardedly upon the subject of Italian 
nationality. " It happened some years ago 
when I sat in the other House. Then a 
very high official — a diplomatist of great 
eminence, a member of the Liberal party — 
had committed what was deemed a great 
indiscretion bv several members of his own 
party ; and the government were asked in a 
formal manner bv a Liberal memberwhether 
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that distinguished diplomatist had been in 
consequence recalled. But the person who 
was then responsible for the conduct of 
public affairs in that House — the humble 
individual who is now addressing your 
lordships — made this answer with the full 
concurrence of his colleagues — denied that 
that distinguished diplomatist was recalled, 
and said that great sa^ices are not cancelled 
hy one act or one single error^ however it 
may he regretted at the moment. That is 
what I said then with regard to Sir James 
Hudson, and what I say now witli regard 
to Sir Bartle Frere. But I do not wish to 
rest on that I confess that, so keen is 
my sense of responsibility and that of my 
colleagues, and I am sure also that of noble 
lords opposite, that we would not allow our 
decisions in such matters to be unduly 
influenced by personal considerations of any 
kind. What we had to determine is this, 
Was it wise tliat such an act on the part of 
Sir Bartle Frere as, in fact, commencing 
war without consulting the government at 
home and without their sanction, sliould 
be passed unnoticed ? Ought it not to be 
noticed in a manner which should convey 
to that eminent person a clear conviction of 
the feelings of Her Majesty's government ; 
and at the same time was it not their duty 
to consider, were he superseded, whether 
they could place in his position an individual 
equally qualified to fulfil the great duties 
and responsibility resting on him ? That is 
what we had to consider. We considered 
it entirely with reference to the public 
interest, and the public interest alone ; and 
we arrived at a conviction that on the 
whole the retention of Sir Bartle Frere in 
that position was our duty, notwithstanding 
the inconvenient observations and criticisms 
to which we were, of course, conscious it 
might subject us. And, that being our 
conviction, we have acted upon it 

"It is a very easy thing for a govern- 
ment to make a scapegoat; but that is 
conduct which I hope no gentleman on 
this side, and I believe no gentleman sitting 
opposite, would easily adopt If Sir Bartle 



Frere had been recalled — if he had been 
recalled in deference to the panic, the 
thoughtless panic of the hour, in deference 
to those who have no responsibility in the 
matter, and who have not weighed well and 
deeply investigated all the circumstances 
and all the arguments which can be brought 
forward, and which must be appealed to to 
influence our opinions on such questions — 
no doubt a certain degree of odium might 
have been diverted from the heads of Her 
Majesty's ministers, and the world would 
have been delighted, as it always is, to find 
a victim. That was not the course which 
we pursued, and it is one which I trust no 
British government ever will puryue. We 
had but one object in view, and that was 
to take care that at this most critical period 
the affairs of Her Majesty in South Africa 
should be directed by one not only quali- 
fied to direct them, but who was superior 
to any other individual whom we could 
have selected for that purpose. The solo 
question that we renlly have to decide to- 
night is — Was it the duty of Her Majesty's 
government to recall Sir Bartle Frore in 
consequence of his having declared war 
without our consent ? We did not think 
it our duty to take that course, and we do 
not think it our duty to take that course 
now. Whether we are right in the de- 
termination at which we have arrived is 
the sole question which the House has to 
determine upon the motion before it 

" The noble duke opposite [the Duke of 
Somerset] has told us, that he should not be 
contented without being made acquainted 
with the whole policy which Her Majesty's 
government are prepared to pursue in South 
Africa. If the noble duke will introduce 
that subject, we shall be happy to discuss 
it with him. No one could introduce it in 
a more interesting and, indeed, in a more 
entertaining manner than the noble duke, 
who possesses that sarcastic faculty that so 
well qualifies him to express his opinion on 
such a matter. I think, however, that we 
ought to have had rather longer notice 
before we were called upon to discuss so 
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colonies under his management, spoke of 
die conduct of Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
is though he had not taken due precautions 
to effect the annexation of that province, 
and said that he was not justified in 
concealing that he had not successfully con- 
summated his object The noble lord said 
he had not assembled troops enough in the 
province to carry out properly the policy 
of annexation. But Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone particularly refers to the very fact to 
show, that so unanimous and so united was 
the sentiment in the province in favour of 



is that any reason why we should pursue 
a policy of extermination with regard to 
a barbarous nation with whom we happen 
to be at war? That is a policy which 
I hope will never be sanctioned by this 
House. 

" It is, of course, possible that we may 
again be involved in war with the Zulus ; 
but it is an equal chance that, in the devel- 
opment of circumstances in that part of 
the world, the Zulu people may have to 
invoke the aid and the alliance of England 
against some other people, and that the 
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policy dictated by feelings and influences 
which have regulated our conduct with 
regard to European states, may be success- 
fully pursued with regard to less civilized 
nations in a different part of the world. 
This is the policy of Her Majesty's gov- 
ernment, and therefore they cannot be in 
favour of a policy of annexation, because 
it is directly opposed to it. I will not 
enter into any minute discussion of the 
various questions which, by means of their 
association with the main question, have 
been imported into the debate, They have 
really nothing to do with the single issue 
that is now before your lordships, and upon 
which in a very short time you will record 
your opinion. It is not the policy of Eng- 
land with regard to South Africa now for 
some years past that is called in question. 
Different cabinets and different schools 
of political opinion are equally interested 
in maintaining that policy. It is not, in 
fact, the annexation of the Transvaal pro- 
vince upon which you are now called to 
decide. It is not, in fact, any of the matters 
that have been treated in detail to-night, 
but which really do not branch out of the 
resolution which is on the table, and to 
which, if their correctness is questioned, the 
noble lord will have a legitimate opportunity 
of calling your lordships' attention. 

"The question we have before us now 
is. Whether Her Majesty's ministers have 
acted with policy in retaining the services 
of Sir Bartle Frere in the circumstances in 
which they have been retained ? On the 
part of the government, I give my opinion 
here publicly that in taking that course we 
took one for the public welfare; that we 
were influenced by no personal considera- 
tions; that we were influenced by none 
of those feelings which it is difiScult for 
even honourable men when they find a 
distinguished public oflBcer in difficulty or 
disgrace to be free from ; that we divested 
ourselves from any other sentiment but 
doing that which, in a most difficult state 
of affairs, was for the public advantage. 
And if you wish the public advantage to 
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be first considered, and not the triumph of 
a party, you will to-night give your decided 
n^ative to the motion of the noble marquis." 

The resolution was rejected by a large 
majority — non-contents, 156 ; contents, 61. 
A similar fate befell the same resolution 
when brought forward two days afterwards 
in the House of Commons by Sir Charles 
Dilke. It was negatived by a majority of 
60— ayes, 246 ; noes, 306. 

Lord Beaconsfield spoke but this once 
upon the operations of the Zulu campaign 
He said a few words, it is true, on the 
Isandhlwana affair, which he criticised as 
"a disaster, and not a defeat;" he passed a 
brief but graceful tribute upon the young 
prince whose promising life was so cravenly 
sacrificed by his escort, to the eternal 
infamy of the officer in charge; he made 
a few remarks as to the despatch of 
reinforcements; but with regard to all 
the more important details touching the 
progress of the war, the prime minister 
was content to leave matters entirely in 
the hands of those coUeagues whose pro- 
vince it was to superintend the control 
of affairs in South Airica. Happily the 
campaign was not of long duration. The 
battle of Ulundi was to the fierce Cetch- 
wayo what the fall of Magdala had been 
to the savage potentate of Abyssinia, and 
the burning of Coomassie to the Ashantee 
despot By this victory Lord Chelmsford 
retrieved his reputation as a general; the 
king of the Zulus was taken prisoner and 
his power crushed ; our troops were then 
sent home; and banquets, congratulatory 
addresses, and " swords of honour " became 
the order of the day — thus proving that 
another "little war" was over, and had 
been brought to a conclusion to the satis- 
faction of Englishmen. 

The question, however, which was now 
keenly agitating the country, to the exclu- 
sion of all subjects connected with our 
foreign policy, was the serious condition 
of the landed interest. Bad harvest after 
bad harvest, and the enormous importation 
of com and cattle from abroad, had caused 

60 
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the farmers to experience a distress which 
they had not suffered for the last thirty 
years. All over the country farms were 
advertised to he let, or as vacant ; tenants 
were imable to pay their rents; and the 
squirearchy, what with large holdings on 
their hands and reductions of rents, felt 
themselves compelled to practise a severe 
economy in order to escape embarrassment 
And now the old and familiar cry of "pro- 
tection ** began to be raised, and the state 
was implored to step in and interfere. AU 
the former arguments as to the advantage 
to be derived from free trade when adopted 
by all nations, and the disadvantages such 
a system gave rise to when a country 
bad abolished its protective tariff before 
other nations had done the same, were 
freely advanced. Eeciprocity, fair trade, 
or protection pure and simple, was loudly 
demanded by the anxious and impoverished 
landed interest But, as Lord Beaconsfield 
said, the appeal had come too late ; it was 
useless to ask for protection when there 
was nothing to protect ; useless to beg for 
reciprocity when we had no items on our 
tariff wherewith to reciprocate. We were 
in the position of a man who had given 
away everything, and therefore had nothing 
to exchanga 

Tlie question, however, came before the 
Uj/per House, where the landlord interest 
was naturally very strong. Towards the end 
of ilarch, the Marquis of Huntly rose to call 
the attention of the Peers to the depressed 
condition of agriculture, and to ask the 
government if they intended to appoint a 
royal commission to inquire into the 
caurses leading to such depression. The 
gpeaker drew a piteous picture of the state 
of the country. Landlords, he said, were 
returning from 10 to 25 per cent of their 
rent^ to their tenants; whilst farmers, 
enable to contend against the importation 
vf c^jm at low freights from America, of 
:;attle from Canada, and dead meat from 
U*e Uuited States, were busy resigning 
QxHir holdings and offering their services 
</> IIm; eujigration agents. Lord Huntly 



then complained of the heavy and nnjust 
taxation the land was called upon to bear 
for the support of the poor. The taxes, he 
said, paid by an owner of land amounted 
to 16^ per cent on his income; by an 
occupier of land, 12J; by an owner of 
house property, 14^ ; by an owner of mineral 
and railway property, 13 J; and by an owner 
of personal property, 8f on his incoma 
Those calculations had never been refuted. 
In most of our rural parishes, he continued, 
rates had risen so steadily that they had 
quadrupled during the last twenty years. 
The importation of food had also greatly 
increased within the last twenty years. In 
1858 the imports reached £25,000,000; 
in 1868, £55,000,000; and in 1878, 
£99,000,000; the ratio for the population 
per head being in 1858, 18& 3d.; in 1868, 
£1 165. 2d. ; and in 1878, £2 19^. Id. Some 
measure, he concluded, shoxdd be introduced 
by the state to relieve the land from such 
partial and unjust taxation. 

To this inquiry and to this appeal the 
prime minister at once responded. The 
attendance of the Peers was, however, 
very scanty. "My lords," said Lord 
Beaconsfield (March 28, 1879), "although 
the appearance of this House to-night 
is not one which shows that interest 
in the subject which the noble marquis 
probably anticipated, that is not, I am 
sure, occasioned by any- want of sym- 
pathy with the suffering classes of this 
country. Myself, I shoxdd have been quite 
prepared to leave the matter in the hands 
of those noble lords who have dealt witli 
it, had not a direct appeal been made to 
the government by the noble marquis ; but 
I feel I should be wanting, not only in my 
duty, but in courtesy to the noble marquis, 
if I allowed that appeal to pass unnoticed 
The noble marquis has called our attention 
to the depressed state of agriculture and of 
commerce and trade in this country; but 
he has not offered us any information in 
detail upon any head of his motion— or 
rather of his inquiry — except with r^;ard 
to agriculture. I am sure the noble 
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marquis will pardon me if I venture to 
observe, that I think his treatment of that 
subject was not characterized by novelty, 
or by that adequate acquaintance with the 
proceedings which have occurred in both 
Houses of Parliament upon the subject 
upon which he chiefly dilated — namely, 
the peculiar burdens upon real property 
— ^which might have been expected. The 
noble marquis seems to have founded his 
inquiry to-night in a great degree upon 
some speeches which I myself made — 
made in 'another place,' and in another 
generation. Then I thought it my duty 
to open a subject which had been very 
seldom entered into ; and at a time when 
the agricultural interest of this country 
was deeply suffering, and was by no means 
hopeful as to the future, I endeavoured to 
show that some relief might be obtained 
by a more equitable adjustment of the 
public burdens. It was impossible to 
deny the justice of the principle upon 
which those motions were made. Indeed, 
although I was then, as the noble marquis 
has reminded us to-night, the leader of the 
Opposition in another House of Parliament, 
on every occasion on which I brought that 
subject before the consideration of the 
House of Commons, my motions were sup- 
ported by numbers which almost equalled 
the majorities which, for the moment, 
defeated them. 

" Many of your lordships will remember 
that, though the justice of the plea is 
undeniable, still at no time was the relief 
contemplated of a character or amount 
adequate to meet a state of affairs like 
the present, and to be a competent remedy 
for the evils to which the noble marquis 
has called attention to-night. The noble 
marquis should remember that the answer 
to my appeal to parliament at that time 
made by those who resisted, not the justice, 
but the adequacy of the remedy I proposed, 
was that if a readjustment of local burdens 
did take place, the relief of the land, which 
then only was suffering, could not be 
measured by the amount of local taxation. 



It was shown at the time by the chancellor 
of the exchequer that, taking the sum of 
£85,000,000 a year as the amount of rental 
upon which rates were charged thirty years 
ago, the amount on which landed interest 
was assessed was only £40,000,000. But 
the noble marquis should be, and no doubt is 
aware, that during those thirty years two 
things have happened. In the first place, 
that there has been considercible relitf 
afforded to the real property of the country^ 
of which land forms a large portion; and 
secondly^ that the proportion of rates, in so 
far as they fall upon land, is much reduced^ 
so as to he levied now on no more Uian one- 
third of tlie real property of the country. If 
these are facts — and they are founded on 
official returns — I cannot for a moment 
bring myself to believe that some small 
readjustment of our local taxation can 
bring such relief to the land as will 
reanimate it under the unexampled de- 
pression it now endures. Then the noble 
marquis omitted to remember that there 
has been, in fact, a considerable amount of 
local taxation remitted from real property 
during the period from which he originated 
his speech; and he also should have 
recollected the circumstances in which 
that reduction was made. The adjustment 
of our local taxation ceased to be a party 
question in the House of Commons. The 
gentleman who of late brought it forward 
was a county member [Sir Massey Lopes], 
and his political connection was with the 
party that was then in Opposition, and of 
which I was the representative and the 
leader. But it was not a party motion, 
and he carried it by a majority of 100, 
because it was acknowledged on both sides 
of the House not to be a party motion, 
and because those who peculiarly repre- 
sented the house population of the towns 
perceived that they would themselves have 
the lion's share and principal benefit of 
any considerable remission of local taxa- 
tion. All this must be known to the noble 
marquis, and I am surprised that he did 
not hesitate before he recommended a 
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remedy for agricultural distress which, on j 
reflection, he must perceive to be utterly ' 
inadequate to give the relief which is : 
required. No one, I think, can deny that 
the depression of the agricultural interest 
is excessiva Though I can recall several 
periods of suffering, none of them have 
ever equalled the present in its intense- 
nesSb Let us consider what may be the 
principal causes of this distress. 

''My noble friend who has addressed you 
[Lord Norton] has very properly toudied 
upon the effect of Uie continuous bad 
harvests in this country. If we are to 
accept the figures of the highest authority 
upon agricultural subjects and statistics, the 
loss on a bad harvest, such as we had in 
the year 1875, was no less than £26,000,000 
sterling. It is, however, true that at that 
time the loss and suffering were not experi- 
enced or recognized as they were in the 
old days when the system of protection 
existed, because the price of the food of 
the people was not immediately affected by 
a bad harvest; and it was not till the 
repetition of the misfortune, by two bad 
harvests in further succession, that the 
diminution of the wealth of the country 
began to be severely felt by the people 
generally — not by the agriculturists only, 
but by those who were interested in trade 
and commerce generally. The remarkable 
feature of the present agricultural depression 
is this, that the agricultural interest is 
suffering from a succession of had harvests, 
and that these had harvests are accompanied 
for the first time hy exceedinglj/ low prices. 
That is a remarkable circumstance which 
has never before occurred, a circumstance 
which has never before been encountered. 
In old days, when we had a bad harvest, 
we had also the somewhat dismal com- 
pensation of higher prices. That is not 
the condition of the present; on the con- 
trary, the harvests are bad, and the prices 
are lower. That is a new feature that 
requires consideration. There can be no 
doubt that the diminution of the public 
wealth by the amount of £80,000,000, 



suffered by one class, b^;ins to affect the 
general wealth of the country, and is one 
of the sources of the depression, not only 
of agriculture, but also of conunerce and 
trade. No candid mind could deny that 
this is one of the reasons for that depres- 
sion. Nor is it open to doubt that foreign 
competition has exercised a most injurious 
influence on the agricxdtural interests of 
the country. The country, however, was 
perfectly warned that if we made a great 
revolution in our industrial system, and 
put an end to the policy of protection, such 
would be one of the consequences which 
would accrue. I may mention that the 
great result of the returns we possess is 
this, that the immense importations of 
foreign agricultural produce have been 
vaMly in excess of what the increased 
demands of our population a^ually require. 
And that is why such low prices are main- 
tained. 

"I have here the average import of wheat 
in the years 1867 and 1868 and in the years 
1877 and 1878. Stated in quarters, the 
quantity was 8,000,000 quarters in 1867 
and 1868, and 13,848,000 quarters in 1877 
and 1878. Now, 3,000,000 quarters would 
have been quite sufficient to meet the wants 
of our increased population ; but the actual 
increase of 5,000,000 quarters is equal to 
the supply of more than one-sixth of our 
whole population, or nearly twice what was 
required by its actual increase. That is to 
a great degree a cause of this depression. 
You have, then, in the first place, con- 
tinuous bad harvests, which would in any 
case bring depression, not on the agricul- 
tural interest only, but, by the diminution 
of the public wealth, on trade and commerce 
generally; and secondly, you have, as far 
as the agricultural interest is concerned, 
this greatly increased competition from 
abroad. I think there is another cause, 
but as it is not peculiar to agriculture, I 
will leave it, while I make one or two 
observations on a subject very slightly 
treated by the noble marquis, and not so 
fully as I could have desired by my noble 
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friend who has addressed us. It has been 
assumed throughout this debate that there 
has been on the part of the trade and com- 
merce of the country a depression, not only 
equal to that which the agricultural interest 
is labouring under, but that that depression 
was identical and similar in its effects and 
causes to those by which agricultural dis- 
tress has been produced. Now, so far as I 
can form an opinion from the documents I 
have seen, the case is the reverse. That 
there is immense depression in trade and 
commerce no one can deny ; but instead of 
the depression of trade and commerce 
resembling at this moment that of agricul- 
ture, it is quite the contrary. Agriculture 
just now is producing much less than it did 
before — ^nearly 1,000,000 acres have gone' 
out of cereal cultivation — and it is sufifering 
from foreign competition, which even in its 
own home market it has unsuccessfully to 
encounter. That, however, is not the con- 
dition of our foreign trade. The volume of 
our foreign trade is not at aU diminished. 

" It is perfectly untrue, so far as I can 
form an opinion on the subject, that we 
have lost the markets of the world, or that 
any branch of foreign industry — ^generally 
speaking, of course — is successfully com- 
peting with the English. That there may 
be occasionally, in the multifarious tran- 
sactions of English commerce, some par- 
ticular article that may find itself for a 
moment shut out from the markets, or that, 
owing to a combination of circumstances, 
it might meet with a successful and unex- 
pected competitor, is one of the necessary 
consequences of that multifariousness. The 
great fact nevertheless remains, that after a 
period of continued depression the volume 
of production has been exactly the same. 
There has been of course less profit; but 
the volume of industry has been the same ; 
the same quantity of goods has been manu- 
factured ; there are no markets from which 
we have been successfully shut out, and no 
competitors with whom we cannot satisfac* 
torily enter into rivalry. Here is a return 
which I think proves the case — it is a 



return of British and Irish exports. I find 
that the exports in 1873 were, in round 
numbers, £255,000,000; while in 1877 they 
were only £198,000,000 — showing an ap- 
parent falling off of £57,000,000. But if 
you value the products of 1877, which only 
produced £198,000.000, at the same rate as 
the products of 1873, which were valued at 
£255,000,000, you will find that the differ- 
ence between them is less than £1,000,000. 
It is, therefore, clear that, although the 
depression of trade and commerce is un- 
deniable, that depression does not arise, as 
in the case of the agricultural distress, from 
the loss of the power of production, or from 
severe and successful competition with 
foreign industry. On the contrary, during 
all these years of depression we have been 
producing an equal quantity of goods ; the 
same volume of English manufacture has 
been sent into the world, only we have 
been obtaining for them lower and still 
lower prices. That, it appears to me, is 
an important circumstance, and one wliich 
demands our deep consideration. 

" I doubt not the depression in our home 
trade is affected very much, as I freely 
admitted at the first, by bad harvests, 
totally irrespective of the principle on 
which our industrial system may be estab- 
lished, whether it be a protective one or 
one of free imports. It is clear that a 
series of bad harvests greatly diminishes 
the sum of national wealth, and must 
materially, in any circumstances, interfere 
with the trade of the country. It is quite 
possible, as we have known from our own 
experience, that one bad harvest, which 
3'ears ago would have created discontent 
and great suffering recognized by every 
class, might be passed over in the circum- 
stances in which we now find ourselves. 
But if you cannot pass over two, you cer- 
tainly cannot pass over three or four ; for, 
although the last harvest was not bad, it 
was garnered under such circumstances 
that, 80 far as the farmer was concerned, it 
was a bad harvest I have said I admitted 
that the causes of agricultural depression 
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were principally these — In the first place, 
the bad harvests; in the second place, 
foreign competition, which the country 
adopted, not ^nth haste or in rashness — 
which it had an opportunity of rejecting, 
because a considerable party in parliament 
gave it that opportunity, and on the merits 
of which, after it was established, the 
country was appealed to and a parliament 
elected on the issue placed before it, and 
yet which it did not choose to changa 
The second cause, I say, is to be found in 
this competition which you have, not pre- 
cipitately, but determinedly adopted; and 
there is besides another cause, which is, in 
my mind, not peculiar to agricultural dis- 
tress, but which is equally applicable to 
commercial distress : and that is the effect 
which the production of gold has exercised, 
and is at this moment particularly exerqis- 
ing, not only on commercial transactions, 
but on the value of the other precious 
metals. 

"I do not know that I can put the 
matter more clearly before your lordships 
than in this way. After the repeal of the 
com laws there was considerable suffering 
among all classes. Not merely in the 
agricultural classes, but in trade generally, 
there was great discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion. I do not myself believe it was the 
immediate effect of the repeal of the com 
laws : it was probably a reaction after the 
great stimulus, no doubt, which had been 
created in consequence of the extraordi- 
nary expenditure on the railway system in 
England. Be that as it may, very great 
discontent existed. Suddenly, after three 
or four years, there was an extraordinary 
revival in trade and a great ele\'ation in 
prices. How did that occur ? One of the 
most wonderful events in the history of the 
world happened, and that was the discovery 
of gold in California. In 1852 £36,000,000 
of gold were poured into Europe; and when 
your lordships recollect that the business of 
the world until that time had been carried 
on by an amount of gold which, I believe, 
never reached £6,000,000 a year, you can 



at once apprehend the effect of this dis- 
covery. In one year there came £36,000,000 
of gold, and in five years £150,000,000 were 
poured into Europe. The effect of this was 
that prices were raised immensely. But a 
marvellous thing occurred shortly after. 
There was a commission of all the great 
states of Europe, who took advantage of 
the holding of the Exhibition at Paris to 
meet there, with the consent of their 
governments, to consider whether a uniform 
system of coinage could not be established 
in the world; and they came to a resolution 
that a uniform system coxdd be established, 
and that advantage ought to be taken of the 
gold discoveries to bring about this resxdt 

"Whatever may have been the exact 
circumstances of the case, which was in the 
result such as I have indicated, the govern- 
ment of Germany, which had £80,000,000 
of silver, availed themselves of the great 
change of which I am speaking, to substi- 
tute gold for their £80,000,000 of silver. 
France resolved that her bi-metallic cur- 
rency should, if possible, be replaced by 
entirely a gold currency, and the example 
of those two countries was followed by 
Holland and the smaller states of Europe ; 
and the great process of converting silver 
into gold currency continued These vast 
changes have been going on for ten years ; 
and we cannot, therefore, be surprised at 
the revolution which has occurred in the 
price of silver, when both France and Grer- 
many, the one with £60,000,000 and the 
other with £80,000,000 of silver, were 
anxious to avail themselves of the change 
which has occurred, and to substitute a 
gold currency. All this time the produce 
in the gold mines in Australia and Cali- 
fornia has been regularly diminishing ; and 
the consequence is that, while these laige 
alterations of currency in favour of a gold 
currency have been taking place in the 
leading countries of Europe — notwithstand- 
ing an increase of population, which alone 
requires always a considerable increase of 
gold currency to carry on its transactions — 
tlio amount every year has diminished and 
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is diminishing, until a state of affairs has 
been brought about by the gold discoveries, 
exactly the reverse of those they produced 
at first Gold is every day appreciating in 
^'alue, and as it appreciates in value, the 
lower become prices. This, then, I think, 
is the third cause — not dogmatically stated, 
but only with the diffidence which becomes 
one who has to speak on an abstruse and 
complicated subject — ^which, I think, ear- 
nestly requires the consideration of your 
lordships, and which may lead to conse- 
quences which may be of a very serious 
character. 

" Now, my lords, I do not wish to speak 
at too much length on this subject I have 
noticed, on the part of the government, a 
series of causes which, I think, have led 
to the present most unsatisfactory state of 
the public fortunes. The greatest sufferers 
at this moment, undoubtedly, are the culti- 
vators of the soil and the farming class. 
They are a class who, if you look to the 
amount of labour they employ, if you look 
to their general character, their connection 
with local interests, and a variety of other 
considerations, must ever be deeply valued 
by those who value the order of society, 
and, I will say, even the freedom of this 
country. There is no other country in 
which we find an identical class such as 
the British farmer; and whatever may 
have been the consequences of our legis- 
lation that is past, if it should be the 
disappearance or a great diminutiou of 
the influence and numbers of that class, it 
would be a political injury which never 
could be compensated for by any fiscal or 
financial results. I am sure your lordships 
will sympathize with that class. You are 
deeply connected with the land. You know 
well all shades of rural life ; you have lived 
among these men; and I feel confident that 
the sympathy you profess is as cordial and 
as profound as can animate the breast of 
man. But, my lords, do not let us be afraid 
of telling them at this moment that, while 
we deeplysympathize with them — ^thatwhile 
we will lose no opportunity that we can 



use of legitimately assisting them in the 
hard trials which they have to encounter — 
there is nothing, in my mind, which would 
be a more bitter mockery than to pretend 
tJiat hy some small adjustment of local 
taxation we can offer them a remedy for 
the distress which is prodttced hy such 
vast, such numerous, and such complicated 
causes. If there is anything in the state 
of our system of taxation which acts un- 
fairly to the British farmer, I cannot doubt 
that parliament — ^that both parties in the 
state — will be prepared and even eager to 
remedy it. We have shown that before by 
the series of relief that we have given him. 

"When an honourable member in the 
other House, a county member [Sir Massey 
Lopes], carried a resolution that it became 
the duty of the government to revise the 
local taxation of the country, and relieve 
real property — ^including land, of course, 
as one of the most important portions of 
real property — from unjust burdens, he was 
asked to define what were the burdens 
which he thought were so peculiar and un- 
just ; and it was then that he said the rates 
on government property ought to be sissesscd 
as on all other property ; that the care of 
pauper lunatics should fall on the state; 
that the registration of births, deaths, &c., 
should no longer be supplied by local taxa- 
tion; that the metropolitan police should 
be supported out of the consolidated fund ; 
that the police of the counties and boroughs 
of Great Britain — omitting Ireland, because 
that was already supplied — should be borne 
upon the consolidated fund; that local 
prisons should be equally sustained by the 
general revenue of the country ; and so on. 
That was a definition of the practical claims 
which were then preferred, and which were 
sanctioned by a majority of 100 in the 
House. My lords, from every one of those 
items during the last five years real prop- 
erty has been relieved, and every one of 
those burdens has been assisted from the 
consolidated fund. Of these things the 
noble marquis has omitted to tell us." 

The advocates of reciprocity were not^ 
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however, to be sQenced; in spite of the 
relief granted to the landed interest^ as the 
prime minister had stated, the condition of 
the oountxy was most nnsatisfactOTy, and 
it was considered bv them that such condi- 
Uon conld only be improved by returning 
to the old paths of protection or reciprocity. 
A few weeks after the failore of the Mar- 
qois of Hontly's motion. Lord Bateman, 
who had taken a deep interest in the ques- 
tion, and had published a pamphlet uphold- 
ing the advantages of reciprocity as against 
isolated free trade, moved, ^ That this House, 
fully recognizing the benefits which would 
result to the community if a system of real 
free trade were fully adopted, it is expe- 
dient in all future commercial n^iodations 
with other countries to advocate a policy 
of reciprocity between all inter-trading 
nations." He also moved, ** That the long- 
continued depressed state of the commeicial, 
manufacturing, and agricultural interosts 
shoxdd form the subject of a full par- 
liamentary inquiiy with the view of 
ascertaining the causes, the best means of 
redress, and of counteracting the injurious 
effects of the excessive tariffs levied bv 
foreign nations against the produce and 
manufactures of this countrv." 

He rose, said Lord Bateman, to call 
attention to the past and prosent operation 
of the free-trade policy of the countiy 
without reciprocity, and to its effect on the 
various home and colonial industries, and 
on the revenue and taxation of the kino- 
dom. He was never an admirer of free 
trade, and still less of free trade as it stood 
at present The object of his fiKt resolu- 
tion was to assert that they had no real 
free trade — that tliat which existed was 
not real, fair, and unrestricted free trade. 
He frankly admitted that the countiy had 
derived very great benefits from the adop- 
tion, to a certain extent, of free trade. The 
experience of thirty years had a>nvinced 
him that the repeal of the com laws, carritxi 
as it was at a time of great depression and 
threatened starvation, had been a wise and 
beneficent measure, from which the work- 1 



ing classes and people of England had 
derived such advantages as had not been 
calculated upon at the tima Still, when he 
spoke of the benefits which had resulted 
from the repeal of the com laws, it did not 
follow that free trade had been a real 
benefit, as it had been carried out since that 
tima Free trade, as suggested and pro- 
posed by Mr. Cobden, was supposed to be 
unir^rsat free trade — ^not free trade confined 
to England and rejected by every other 
countiy. The free trade Mr. Cobden 
wished to establish was free trade all over 
the world — unrestricted, fair, free trade — 
a universal system of exchange and barter 
all over the world. Nothing, commented 
the speaker, could be more glorious than 
such an idea if it had been carried out; but 
it had not been carried out This country 
stood alone in its free-trade policy ; it was 
free trade on the part of England, and pro- 
tective duties on the part of nearly every 
other nation. 

And what, he asked, had such one- 
sided free trade brought us ? Why, every 
branch of trade was depressed, enterprise 
was languishing, and the imports of other 
countries were over-stocking our markets. 
Great Britain stood alone in her free-trade 
theories. Not a single country in Europe, 
beginning with France and Germany, and 
ending with Spain and Switzerland — to say 
nothing of the United States, Australia, and 
Canada — could be cajoled by the most 
specious temptations to follow our example, 
by opening their ports unrestricted by safe- 
guards in the shape of duties to protect 
their native industry. Was that a good 
result of the free-trade policy of the 
country? He had before him statistics 
which showed that, whilst our imports had 
increased, our exjK^rts had &llen off Why, 
then, continue a policy which was fatal to 
our interests, and which no other country 
would imitate? He therefore suggested 
that thev should exchange such one-sided 
free trade for reciprocity. His own defini- 
tion of reciprocity was that it was not 
necessarily protection, and that it was in 
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reality mutual intercliange and barter for 
the benefit of both parties. They had 
reciprocity in feeling of love, and the only 
thing in which there was not reciprocity 
was in commercial affairs. He did not ask 
for protection; but he contended that if 
there were no reciprocity there could be 
no free trade. Eeciprocity ought to be re- 
garded as the coping stone of the free-trade 
system. It was the one thing wanting to 
the establishment of that universal free 
trade which every one desired, but which 
bad not yet been secured. To carry out 
that principle of reciprocity, he proposed a 
close federation between England and her 
colonies in all parts of the world, establish- 
ing between them free trade in the most 
unrestricted sense. There was not that 
cohesion between the mother country and 
its dependencies which ought to exist. Wc 
relied upon foreign imports, and shut out 
entirely our own colonies from trading with 
us. Under the system he proposed every 
scrap of import duty on colonial produce 
would be abolished, and the result would 
be that we could snap our fingers at all 
foreign countries, being no longer dependent 
upon them. Should foreign nations not 
accept the principle of reciprocity, England 
ought, by way of inducing them, to impose 
a certain small restriction on foreign im- 
ports. Lord Bateman then concluded by 
moving his resolutions. 

The resolutions were supported by the 
Duke of Rutland, who openly advocated 
a system of protection. The manufacturing 
interests and the agricultural interests, said 
his Grace, were so closely connected that 
when one suffered the other did also. Should 
protection be granted to the manufacturing 
interest, a boon would at the same time 
be conferred upon the agricultural interest 
If £5,000,000 were raised by putting a 
moderate duty on textile fabrics imported 
into this country, he saw no reason why that 
sum should not be expended in the relief 
of agricultural . distress. Lord Airlie pro- 
posed as an amendment, that the word "real" 
should be omitted in the first resolution. 

VOL. II. 



The prime minister was not in favour of 
the motion. "My lords," Lord Beaconsfield 
said (April 29, 1879), "it cannot be denied 
that a state of great national prosperity is 
quite consistent and compatible with legis- 
lation in favour of the protection of native 
industry. Tliat proposition years ago was 
denied ; but viewing the position of things 
around us, with the experience we have 
had of Fmnce and the United States of 
America — the two most flourishing com- 
munities probably in existence — it cannot 
for a moment be maintained that the 
existence of a protective system to the 
industry of an ancient country is incon- 
sistent with a flourishing condition. Well, 
my lords, many years ago — nearly forty — 
this country, which no one can say for a 
moment did not flourish under the old 
system of protection, deemed it necessary 
to revise the principles upon which its 
commerce was conducted. There were 
three courses — to use a parliamentary 
phrase common to those times — which 
were then open to the eminent man to 
whom it fell to solve this problem. Sir 
Robert Peel might, in the first place, have 
reconstructed our commercial system on a 
scale of low duties, but applied generally 
to every item in the tariff. In the second 
place, he might have endeavoured to recon- 
struct our commercial system by those 
commercial treaties of which we have 
heard so much to-night. And lastly, it 
lay before him to take a third course, 
which was at once to determine to fight 
hostile tariffs with free imports. It is 
impossible to say what may have been 
the reasons that ultimately induced that 
great statesman to take the course which 
he pursued. I dare say, if we knew it, 
it probably was that the difficulties of the 
two other courses, with our complicated 
parliamentary system, were such that it 
was impossible to carry them through — 
that he could not found a system upon a 
scheme of small and universal duties, and 
that the attempt to negotiate commercial 
treaties upon the scale and in the number 
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U.i^ vere lea^jidsie was dc4 fo&si'iAe al that 
p«r,r^a]ar tisoe, and vith the poadonaur 
ktl'.:s'^^ viJch the cLangea then propoeed 
vo^>i i^&tarally excite. 

^ Ti.e scLeme iLat was adojAcd was this ! 
— tii^ we were to fight hostile tarifib with ; 
fr':e usii/fjrtA, I was among those who ' 
looked upon that policy with fear — I i 
beiie^'cd it to be one rerr perilous; and ! 
tliei^ feelings were shared bj nnmeroiis j 
parties in both Houses of Parliament and 
by a namerous and inflnential party in I 
the country. The decision of England 
on tlie question was a decision which was 
not hurried. Opportunity was offered to 
discuss it; a whole session of parliament 
was devoted to it, before the bill which 
commenced and, I may say, was the crown 
of the system, the repeal of the com laws, 
was carried. After that, two or three years 
}>assed when the country experienced great 
distress in its industry — a distress perhaps 
not inferior to that it is now going through- 
Tliere was, of course, much discontent 
There was, on the part of those who had 
opposed the recent change, an earnest and 
anxious desire naturally to avail themselves 
of this sharp experience of the country, and 
obtain a reversal of the policy which, in 
their opinion, had produced these evils, 
but which were naturally not produced by 
the commercial changes of that day, for 
suflicient time had not elapsed after they 
had been carried to have produced the 
evils which were then suffered by the 
country. The question of free trade was 
again discussed in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. It enlisted the abilities of leading 
men on both sides. It was put before the 
country by the press in all its forms. A 
dissolution of parliament then occurred 
At the very time when there was great 
public distress tlie country had thus the 
opportunity of rescinding the national 
resolution on which the new system was 
based; and the country refrained from 
taking that opportunity to pass a verdict 
which would have forced a reconsideration 
of the new commercial policy. 



^Uanj of jour kxdships most know, 
Tovr own indiTidnal experience, that 
under these circwBstniiees it was impnawhle 
for paUic men, whatever m^jht have been 
their cpinions vpon these gmt eommercial 
questions when these important dianges 
srere first intiodneed, to have had an cqpen 
controrersy for a qnaiter of a centniy. 
The government of the eonntiy oonld not 
have been earned on. It wm$ necesury to 
bow to tkt dneimom of parlimmnd amd the 
country^ tipitsa e d hf iU r t pru^nU Uiveo ta 
hoik HouMU^ and mttiwiaidjf hf an appeal 
to ike vhole natiom Uself. That has been 
the state of afiSturs as leguds the two great 
parties in the state, however they may have 
differed originaUy upon thia snbjeet Wo 
have watched, not without anxiety, all that 
has occurred during thk long period; wo 
have modified our opinions with great 
precaution; we have felt the great aaciificeo 
that were to be made, for the sake of the 
country, to the expression of the senti- 
ments of the majority. We have not been 
unaware of the remarkable circumstancea^ 
such as the gold disooveries and otheza^ 
that happened, which could not have been 
taken into calculation either by those who 
proposed or those who opposed the great 
conmiercial change. The country is now 
in a state of much suffering and some 
perplexity; and it is not unnatural your 
lordships should be asked to oodsider 
whether the principles upon which for 
the last thirty-five years we have acted 
are really sound and trua The question 
has been brought before us by my noble 
friend [Lord Bateman], who fcMr some time 
has given his attention to the subject 
My noble friend read to us some extracts 
from a pamphlet he has written. Wo 
know he has been in active communication 
with experienced persons who are suffering 
in the present state of the country. Though 
I cannot agree that my noble friend ad- 
dressed us — as I fear I shall have to show 
— in a manner amounting to logical con- 
viction, he at least showed us,, by tlie 
manner iu which he treated the sabjei-t 
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generally, that it was one with which he 
was familiar and on which he was perfectly 
justified in putting his opinions before the 
Housa I regret to say that with most of 
his stat^nents I cannot agree, I was very 
much struck by the course my noble friend 
took. I listened to him with an attention 
which, I am sure, was not surpassed by any 
of your lordships. My noble friend took 
an early opportunity of saying that he was 
in favour of the repeal of the corn laws, 
and nothing would induce him to agree to 
any recurrence to our old legislation upon 
the subject This statement did not seem 
to be endorsed by the recent remarks of 
the noble duke [the Duke of Rutland], who 
seemed to look forward to the placing of 
an import duty on corn as one of the 
measures which might extricate us from 
our present difficulty and perplexity. 

" The noble lord who has devoted himself 
to this subject commenced his speech with 
the most formal declaration that, whatever 
relief might be devised for the suffering 
classes and trades of this country, the 
landowner and the farmer are to have no 
share in the solace and assistance which are 
to be found in a duty upon com. My noble 
friend proceeded to state that he was entirely 
opposed to all duties that were levied for 
revenue, provided that they concerned the 
food and sustenance of the people ; and he 
gave us one example — one of a group — 
sufficient in itself, the duty on tea. That, 
he said, is quite indefensible; why not 
repeal the duty on tea and put it on spirits? 
Four millions is a sum which I believe the 
most sanguine chancellor of the exchequer 
would hardly anticipate that he could raise 
by an increase of duties on spirits — ^particu- 
larly at this moment, as it is a declining 
revenue. My noble friend asked why a 
duty on tea should be defensible, if a duty 
on com of the same amount was not ? I 
remind him that by his own position the 
duty an tea is a duty for revenue, and a duty 
of the same amount on com would he a duty 
for protection. Having told us that he will 
not bring back the com duties ; that he is 



prepared to put an end to all duties for 
revenue ; and then having denounced com- 
mercial treaties because he considered we 
have notliing to offer, and we never get 
anything by them ; and having concluded 
that it is not by any of these the country 
can be saved, the noble lord said it could be 
saved only by the principle of reciprocity. 
Your lordships must have hung upon the 
accents of the noble lord when he promised 
to tell us what reciprocity is. At one 
moment I thought we were to be enlightened 
on the subject He gave a picturesque 
description of a pereon who had crossed his 
path in these investigations — he had prob- 
ably lost his way. The opportunity seemed 
to have arrived; but it passed, and never 
recurred again. 

" So far as I understand him, reciprocity 
is barter. I have always understood that 
barter was the first evidence of civilization 
— that it was exactly the state of human 
exchange that separated civilization from 
savagery ; and if reciprocity is only barter, 
I fear that would hardly help us out of 
our difficulty. My noble friend read some 
extracts from the speeches of those who had 
the misfortune to be in parliament at that 
time, and he honoured me by reading an 
extract from the speech I then made in the 
other House of Parliament That was a 
speech in favour of reciprocity — a speech 
which defined what was then thought to be 
reciprocity, and indicated the means by 
which reciprocity could be obtained. I do 
not want to enter into the discussion 
whether the principle was right or wrong ; 
but it was acknowledged in public life, 
favoured and pursued by many statesmen 
who conceived that by the negotiation of a 
treaty of commerce, by reciprocal exchange 
and the lowering of duties, the products of 
the two negotiating countries would find a 
freer access and consumption in the two 
countries than they formerly possessed. 
But when my noble friend taunts me with 
a quotation of some rusty phrases of mine 
forty years ago, I must remind him that we 
had elements tlien on which treaties of recijh 
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rocity could be negotiated. At tliat time, 
alttumgh the great changes of Sir Robert Peel 
had taken place, there were 168 articles in 
the tariff which were materials by which you 
could Iiave negotiated, if that was a wise and 
desirable policy, commercial treaties of recip- 
rocity. What is the number you now have 
in the tariffi Twenty-ttao, Tliose wlw talk 
of negotiating treaties of reciprocity — have 
they materials for negotiating treaties of 
reciprocity ? You have lost the opportunity. 
I do not want to enter into the argument, at 
the present moment, whether this was wise 
or not; but the policy which was long ago 
abandoned you cannot now resume, 

" You have at this moment a great 
number of commercial treaties. I will not 
charge my memory with stating the exact 
number of commercial treaties we have, 
they are veiy numerous ; but this I know, 
you have nearly forty commercial treaties 
with some of the most considerable countries 
in the world — the United States, Germany, 
and others — in which 'the most favoured 
nation clause' is included. Well, suppose 
you are for a system of reciprocity, as my 
noble friend proposes. He enters into 
negotiations with a state; he says — 'You 
complain of our high duties on some par- 
ticular articles. We have not many, we 
have a few left ; we shall make seme great 
sacrifice to induce you to enter into a 
treaty for an exchange of products.' But 
the moment you contemplate agreeing with 
the state that you will make concessions by 
lowering some duties on the few articles 
remaining, every other of the forty states 
with 'the most favoured nation clause' 
claims exactly the same privilege. Tlu 
fact is, practically speaking, reciprocity, wJiat- 
ever its merits, is dead. You cannot, if you 
would, build up a reciprocal system of com- 
mercial treaties. You have lost the power ; 
you have given up the means by which you 
could before obtain such a result as my noble 
friend desires. But he has no other scheme 
to put before us but the scheme of recip- 
rocity, which I wish to show your lordships 
does not exist The noble lord sneered at 



our last treaty with Servia. It secures us 
the advantage of ' the most favoured nation 
clause.' The noble earl who last addressed 
us (the Earl of Morley) showed, according 
to his views, the fallacy of the principle 
of commercial reciprocity. I do not want 
to get into that part of the case. I hold 
myself free on that subject But here it is 
a phantom. There are no means, and no 
men — from whatever side tlie government 
of the country may be drawn, whatever 
members may form it — who can come 
forward now with a large system of com- 
mercial exchange founded on the system 
of reciprocity. The opportunity, like the 
means, has been relinquished ; and if this is 
the only mode in which we are to extricate 
ourselves from the great distress which 
prevails, our situation is hopeless. I should 
be very sorry to say, whatever the condition 
of the country, its condition is hopeless. I 
have had the opportunity, and it was my 
duty, during the last six months to inves- 
tigate the real condition of some of the 
principal industries of this country, and T 
cannot trace to our great commercial changes 
any of the depression and evils which they 
experience and complain of — except, I 
admit, in the case of land. 

" I cannot for a moment doubt that the 
repeal of the com laws — on the policy 
of which I do not enter — has materially 
affected the condition of those who are 
interested in land. I do not mean to 
say that this is the only cause of landed 
distress. There are other reasons — general 
distress, the metallic changes, have all had 
an effect ; but / cannot shut my eyes to the 
conviction that the termination of protection 
to the landed interest has materially tended to 
tlu condition in which it finds itself But 
that is no reason why we should come 
suddenly to an opinion that we should 
retrace our steps, and authorize and sanction 
any violent changes. This state of affairs 
is one wliich has long threatened — it has 
been contemplated by many high authorities. 
It has arrived. I cannot shut my eyes to 
the fact, and we must consider every step 
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we take with reference to it 1 cannot give 
up the expectation that the energy of this 
country will bring about a condition of 
aflFairs more favourable to the various 
classes which form the landed interest of 
this country. I should look upon it as a 
great misfortune to this country that the 
character, and power, and influence of the 
landed interest and its valuable industry 
should be diminished, and should experience 
anything like a fatal and final blow. It 
would in my opinion be a great misfortune, 
not to this country alone, but to the world, 
for it has contributed to the spirit of liberty 
and order more than any other class that 
has existed in modern times. 

"My lords, I have put before you the 
remarks that have occurred to me on 
the motion of my noble friend. He has 
got hold of a very good question in the 
national distress; but it appears to me, 
that before he proceeds in his adventure 
of finding the remedy for it, it is absolutely 
neces.sary that he should study more pre- 
cision, both of thought and language. I 
listened with much attention to his agreeable 
speech ; but I really do not know what he 
requires. He is against protection. I under- 
stand the views of my noble friend the 
noble duke [the Duke of Rutland]. They 
are consistent. They are the same he 
expressed when seated on my right hand 
forty years ago, and he is still ready to act 
upon them. He is prepared to propose 
and carry out, if he can, a certain degree 
of protection to the land. But my noble 
friend who asks us to pass this resolution 
utterly disclaims that ; he utterly disclaims 
everything but a phantom. I cannot sup- 
port my noble friend when he asks us to 
pass resolutions of this grave character, 
and when he himself disclaims the very 
grounds on which he might have framed, 
not what I think was a correct, but a 
plausible case. It is a very unwise course, 
in my opinion, when the country is not in 
a state so satisfactory as we could wish, 
when all classes, no doubt, of the industry 
of the country are in a position of uneasi- 



ness — it is, in my opin on, an unwise course 
to propose any inquiry which has not either 
some definite object, or is likely to lead 
to some action on the part of those who 
bring it forward. I think it would be 
most unwise for us to come to a resolution 
to have an inquiry into the causes of public 
distress, when that inquiry is evidently one 
which would end only in asking questions. 
It would lead to great disappointment and 
uneasiness on the part of the country; 
and the classes who are trying to realize 
the exact difficulties they have to encounter, 
and devising the bast means to overpower 
and change them, would relapse into a lax 
state which might render them incapable 
of making the exertions it is necessary 
for them to make. Therefore, I cannot 
sanction, so far as my vote is concerned, 
the course recommended by my noble 
friend. 

" Looking into the state of the country, 
I do not see there is any great mystery in 
the causes which have produced a state of 
which there is undoubted general complaint 
What has happened in our own commercial 
fortunes during the last ten years will 
explain it ITie great collapse which 
naturally followed the convulsion of pros- 
perity which seemed to deluge the world, 
and not merely this country ; the fact that 
other countries have been placed in an 
equally disagreeable situation, though their 
commercial systems were founded upon 
principles the contrary of our own — ^these 
are circumstances which appear to me to 
render it quite unnecessary to enter into 
an inquiry on this subject I do not mean 
to say that there are not moments, that 
there are not circumstances, in which an 
inquiry by parliament or by a royal com- 
mission into the causes of national distress 
may not be allowable — may not be neces- 
sary ; but it must be a distress of a very 
different kind from that which we are now 
experiencing. We must have the conscious- 
ness that the great body of the people are 
in a situation intolerable to them, and that 
no persons with any sense of responsibility 
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wimld think they had done their duty 
without examining and reporting on the 
causes of it That is not the condition of 
the people. That there is great suffering — 
that the leading personages of all elates 
are suffering — I admit; but the bulk of 
the i)eople are in a condition which every- 
one must acknowledge it would be absurd 
to describe as one of distress and despair. I 
hope myself, and firmly believe, although 
I know that many of great authority in 
this matter are sceptical — I believe that 
there is a change for the better in the 
industrial world; and though, after what 
has been said to-night, I do not care again 
to talk about America, much that I hear 
from America confirms that belief. I am 
sure there will be no want of sympathy 
in this House with the sufferings of the 
people of this country ; and if to-night your 
lordships do not accept the proposition 
of my noble friend, it is because — and the 
•country will understand what is meant — it 
is because it is a propo&dtion which can 
lead to no public benefit" 

After this speech Lord Bateman declined 
to divide the House. His main object, he 
said, in bringing forward the subject had 
been to provoke discussion upon it 

In opposing these two motions for in- 
quiry into the state of the agricultural 
interest. Lord Beaconsfield did not belie 
the opinions lie formerly held. He was 
careful not to condemn the principles of 
reciprocity or protection in the abstract; 
he would not argue the point, as it was 
useless; all he asserted was that "recent 
legislation * had rendered a return to reci- 
procity impossible, by the sweeping reduc- 
tions which had taken place in our system 
of tariffs, Tlie country, after mature 
deliberation, had abandoned the theory of 
protection, and it was not the business 
of one government to upset the legislation 
of its predecessor. In the old days he had 
upheld the com laws, because the land 
had been heavily burdened with exceptional 
taxation; but such taxation had been re- 
4, and therefore there was now no 



occasion to benefit the kmded interest 
at the expense of the consuming classes 
generally. He frankly admitted that the 
situation of the Englidi bimer was grave; 
but he also admitted that the agricultural 
interest in any country would suffer and 
cry out when exposed to a succession of 
bad harvests. The elements were mors 
to blame for the depression than ths 
abandonment of protection or the exisleiMa 
of foreign comp^tion. The agricultural 
interest was passing through a crisis similar 
to that which every interest and eveiy 
trade had at one time or another to pass 
through ; it would recoiver, as other inte r ests 
had recovered, and Iheia was therefore no 
need for exceptional legislation. 

Nor did Lord Beaconsfield despair of 
the future of the agriculture of the 
country. He was of o|Hnion that, with 
the re-arrangement of rents then taking 
place, with the land relieved of much 
of the inequitable taxation imposed upon 
it, with a just scale of oompensaticm for 
unexhausted improvements, with ample 
security for the tenant's capital, with con- 
sistent legislation to prevent the intro* 
duction of contagious diseases from foreign 
countries, and with the return of fine 
seasons, which were sure to recur, farming 
would once more be a prosperous occupa«^ 
tion in the coxmtry. He was in favour of 
any commission of inquiry in order to inves* 
tigate the grievances complained of; but 
he could not sanction a remedy which 
would call into play a system of legislation 
which had been deliberately abandoned by 
the country. They could now no more 
restore protection than they could restore 
the heptarchy. If protection or reciprocity 
were possible, then the subject might be 
discussed ; but since they were both out of 
the question, it was idle to argue the matter 

Meanwhile the subject had given rise to 
much discussion in the House of Commons. 
Protection was not openly advocated^ but 
it was stoutly denied that the apostles of 
free trade had proved themselves correct 
in their surmises. " Free trade,** said Mr. 
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Chaplin, when moving for a commission of 
inquiry, " I ccmfess to myself, and probably 
also to others of my generation, has always 
presented itself as a question which, whether 
for good or for evil, was settled during the 
last generation with the deliberate sanction 
and approval of the nation ; and certainly, 
therefore, I would not myself be prepared 
to hastily or to lightly discard that which 
has been so long accepted as the universal 
decision of the country. At the same time, 
I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that, 
while the assurances and predictions of Mr. 
Cobden and other distinguished men at 
that time have not been fulfilled, but have, 
on the other hand, in many respects been 
proved by experience to have been entirely 
and totally wrong, the circumstances of 
to-day have entirely altered from those 
under which free trade at that time was 
adopted. When, for instance, the dangers 
which might arise to this country if Eng- 
land alone among nations adopted free 
trade were pointed out by its opponents, 
they were always met witJi the assurance, 
repeated by Mr. Cobden over and over 
again, 'that these dangers could never arise, 
because all other countries, seeing the 
obvious benefits we should derive from free 
trade, would follow our example."* It was 
also contended that, when the com laws were 
repealed, it had never been anticipated that 
grain could be imported into this country 
at 80 cheap a rate as to make it impossible 
for the landed interest, under the most 
favourable circumstances, to attempt to 
compete with foreign com. Fanners had 
therefore relinquished all hope of obtaining 
profit out of the growing of com, and had 
looked to their stock for compensation; 
but now, what with cattle from Canada, 
beef from America, and mutton from 
Australia, the agricultural interest found 
itself utterly incapable of making any 
headway against the overwhelming com- 
petition from abroad. 

" The growing of wheat at 405. a quarter," 
said the Duke of Rutland, " could not be 
made to pay its coat on the great majority 



of lands in this country. It was said, 
*Why not turn your land into grass?' 
But here again we were met by importa- 
tions from abroad. America sent meat here 
a great deal cheaper than it could be pro- 
duced in this country. As a result of free 
trade, land was going out of grain cultiva- 
tion and being turned into grass. Mr. 
Caird said that within the last ten years 
2,000,000 of acres had been thrown oat of 
corn cultivation in this country. Was that 
a safe or a profitable thing? Was it safe to 
rely on the caprice of the foreigner for our 
food supply ? After the adoption of free 
trade a one shilling import duty on com 
was retained, which produced £1,000,000 
sterling of revenue; but that small duty 
had since beem gratuitously repealed [for 
which remission farmers have to thank Mr. 
Lowe]. Why should that have gone to 
appease the frantic free traders ? The trath 
was that it was, in the present circum- 
stances, impossible to grow beef or com 
except at a loss. Ten years ago, nine- 
tenths of the meat we consumed was of 
home growth, whereas only one-third was 
produced at home at the present time. It 
was an alarming fact that each English 
family sent abroad £15 annually for food 
alone." 

Even Lord Hartington had to admit that 
the land system of England had broken 
down. Various remedies were suggested 
to meet the difficulty. There was, of course, 
the hard political economist with his cut 
and dry theory that it was not the business 
of the state to '* cocker up " any- particular 
industry; and that if the agricultural in- 
terest was a failure, it was a proof that the 
country could do without the agricultural 
interest, and therefore such interest had 
better turn its attention to some more 
remunerative calling. Then it was sug- 
gested that the land laws should be revised 
"You have," said Mr. Bright, "land that 
has always been boasted of as very fertile, 
and a climate favourable to all kinds of 
labour. I believe it would increase the 
price of land all over the country if you 
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were to abolish all the ancient, stupid, and ' 
mischievoos l^islation by which yon are j 
embarrassed at every step you take in 
dealing with it Let us have the inquiry, 
then. Let us have it wide and honest 
Let us look this great spectre which you 
are afraid of fairly in the face. Tou cannot 
escape from it, and if you meet it wisely it 
may prove, perhaps, to be no more than a 
spectre. At least let us break down the 
monopoly that has banished so much of 
your labour from your farms, and that has 
pauperized so much of the labour which 
has remained. On the ruins of that mono- 
poly, when you have broken it down, there 
will arise a fairer fabric ; and although it 
is not possible that I should live to see it, 
yet the time will come when you will have 
a million homes of comfort and indepen- 
dence throughout the land of England, 
which will attest for ever the wisdom and 
the blessedness of the new policy that you 
have adopted." Others, again, suggested 
that the cultivation of the soil should be 
re-adjusted, and that farmers should raise 
such produce as could, in spite of foreign 
competition, be made to pay a fair profit 
" The business of agriculture in this coun- 
try," wrote Mr. James Caird, perhaps the 
highest living authority on agricultural 
subjects, '*ia to feed 34,000,000 of people 
with that portion of their daily food which 
we can best supply, and at the same time 
maintain many millions of horses, cattle, 
sheep, and pigs, which minister to the 
wants and comforts of our daily life. In 
the household of all families above that of 
the workman, nine-tenths of the expendi- 
ture on articles of food of home produce 
are for meat, butter, beer, milk, and only 
one-tenth for bread; and in that of the 
workman his bread does not amount to 
more than one-third of his daily expendi- 
ture on food. There is now, happily, little 
risk of any season, however bad, creating a 
dearth of bread; and as there is every 
reason to believe that meat and cheese will 
for some time be kept within moderate 
prices, the outlook of the British farmer 



should be encouraged towards the produc- 
tion of these in the finest quali^, and of 
butter, milk, cream, lamb, veal, hay, straw, 
and vegetables of every kind. These, with 
barley and oats, so long as they maintain 
their price, and a analler reliance on wheat, 
which of all kinds of com is the most costly 
to produce at home, and of the widest- 
spread area of capable production abroad, 
seem for the present the most likely 
objects of home agriculture." At the 
same time it was suggested that a minis- 
ter of agriculture diould be appointed, 
especially to deal with the administra- 
tive details of commerce and agriculture. 
A few cynical country gentlemen also 
gave it as their opinion that the Eng- 
lish farmer had of late years expected too 
much from the soil ; tiiat, owing to many 
seasons of prosperity, he had affected to be 
less of the yeoman and more of the gentle- 
man than had his fore&thers; and that 
now in the hour of adversity, owing to the 
expenditure beyond his station which he 
had maintained, he was crippled in his 
resources and unable to pay his rent He 
had no doubt, they admitted, suffered from 
foreign competition, but he had also suffered 
from domestic competition with his social 
superiors. 

Whatever views ministers held as to 
protection or reciprocity, there could be 
no doubt but that the depressed condition 
of the agricultural interest was a subject 
at least fully deserving of investigation. 
The royal commission on agriculture was 
appointed, and its scheme of inquiry had 
been made public England was to be 
divided into districts, and the following 
matters were to be exhaustively gone 
into: — The condition of the farms; the 
condition of the farmers ; the condition of 
the labourer; the land laws; land tenancy; 
agricultural education; the condition of 
estates; agricultural statistics to be fur- 
nished by the Board of Trade ; returns of 
imports and exports of agricultural produce 
to be furnished by the Customs ; and im- 
portations of agricultural produce from 
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foreign countries. As the inquiry was to 
be most elaborate it was expected that the 
labours of the commission would occupy 
some two years. Unkind friends predicted 
no good from the appointment of the 
commission, and said that it was only a 
soothing syrup concocted by the Conser- 
vative party to keep the farmers quiet 
until the next general election was over. 

At the same time certain farmers formed 
themselves into a body called the "Farmers' 
Alliance," to protect their interests and to 
cope with the prevailing depression. This 
alliance alleged that it had eight definite 
objects in view: — 1. To secure the better 
representation of tenant-farmers in par- 
liament; 2, to stimulate the improved 
cultivation of the land, and obtain security 
for the capital of tenants invested in the 
improvement of their holdings; 3, to en- 
courage greater freedom in the cultivation 
of the soil and the disposal of its produce ; 
4, to obtain the abolition of class privileges 
involved in the laws of distress and hypo- 
thec; 6, to promote the reforuj of the game 
laws; 6, to obtain the alteration of all 
legal presumptions which operate unfairly 
against tenant-fanners; 7, to secure to 
ratepayers tlieir legitimate share in county 
government; and 8, to obtain a fair appor- 
tionment of local burdens between landlord 
and tenant It cannot be said that this 
active and disturbing programme has as yet 
been carried out; the so-called Farmers* 
Alliance appears, under its somewhat in- 
terested directors, to have degenerated into 

* ** It is an orpinization, however, thp importance of which 
lUiL^t not be ignored. I bincerely believe it to be ^lo^t 
dangerous, nii>chievou.% and inHidious in its character. It 
had evidently been well con>idered and thought out in all its 
bearings by its promotprs, before llify launclied it on the 
pulilic I believe it to be far-reaching and widely compre- 
lien.sive in its obji^ts. It embraces the a'^piratious of the 
Iri^h Home Ruler by practically granting fixity of tenure 
without requiring an equivalent from one party or granting 
compensiition to the other, which is nothing less than rubbery 
and confiscation ; whiliit it, at the hame time, p'ajrx into the 
hands of the ManchcMter and Birmingham schools, whi>8e 
objfcts have ever been to dp>tn»y the bulwarks and undermine 
the foundation upon which the agricultural interpbts of this 
country have stood and flouri.*>hed for generations pa!»t. The 
line of action of the Farmers* Alliance is, fin>t to create a 
fend between landlord and tenant ; but it will not stop here, 
for its next move will be to set the labourer against his 
■nployar, and haTing suooeedad in prodndiig tlus ohaotio 
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an advertising medium for the sale of 
agricultural implements and of artificial 
manures.* 

During the recess the question of agri- 
cultural depression was well ventilated 
throughout the country, and furnished the 
text for much extra-parliamentary oratory. 
Lord Beaconsfield, whilst presiding at the 
annual dinner of the Bucks agricultural 
association, which was held at Aylesbury 
(September 18, 1879), again spoke at 
much length on the subject His speech 
has not been republished, and deserves 
attention. "There can be no question," 
he said, after a few observations passed 
upon local topics, "that there is at this 
moment in the agricultural interests of 
this country a strain certainly unprece- 
dented in the lives of all present, and 
probably not easily to be equalled even in 
the records of our history. It has been 
announced, as a subject fit for popular 
discussion, by one [Lord Hartington] who 
may be considered a high authority, that 
the present unsatisfactoiy state of afiFairs 
may perhaps be traced to the constitution 
of our system, and that the agricultural 
system has, to use words with which you 
ai-e now familiar, 'broken down.' It has 
broken down, we are told, because there are 
general expressions of discontent with the 
situation, and because there is undoubtedly 
considerable distress. Well, a year ago, 
when a bank in the commercial capital of 
Scotland suddenly broke, when the fall 
shook that highly civilized country to its 

condition of things it expects to swamp the political influ^c« 
of the agricultural interent and turn it in its own favour. 
It will be a sorry day fur Kngland when the thiec great 
interests — landlord, tenant, and labourer— b<-conie separated, 
fur from that day will date the downfall of Briti.^h agriculturei 
Is not, therefore, the action of the Radical party, through this 
in>trument in their hands — the Farmers* Alliance— most 
unpatriotic, at a moment especially when the best endeavours 
of all right-minded men ought to be directed towards cement- 
in*; more c'osely and firmly the bonds that unite the interestf 
of landlord and tenant, and thus enabling them together to 
tide over this serious period of unptUHllelod depression, 
in>tead of turning it to their own sclflsh and political 
advantage*? I see in the daily action of the present govem' 
ment huw clo>ely allied it is with the Farmers* Alliance, 
which is a powerful lever in the handt of Mr. GladhtoM 
whene\*er he thinks fit to make use of it for electioDtrf* 
ing purposes." — Sptuh ^f Jaoob WiUon^ Ftbruaqf Xf^ 
18SS. 
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very centre, when it affected some of the 
greatest commercial houses carrying on 
the greatest commercial business in the 
world, when it produced a state of affairs, 
a distress, which I can hardly describe — a 
condition of desolation — ^nobody went about 
and said that this was proof that the com- 
mercial system of this country had broken 
down. And a few years before, I recollect 
that there was a day of deepest anxiety 
for this country — ^a day still remembered 
as Black Friday — ^when the commercial 
credit of this country had ceased for four 
and twenty hours to exist. Nobody then 
went about and said that the commercial 
system of England had broken down. Why, 
if you were to pursue the subject further, 
which at this moment it may not be con- 
venient for want of time to do, I remember 
even at an earlier period when one of the 
highest authorities in the country said that 
we were within four and twenty hours of 
a state of bankruptcy — this great country 
with its many resources. But nobody went 
about and said, because there was this 
strain and distress, the commercial system 
of England had broken down. 

"I admit, however, there is distress on 
the part of the agricultural interest, and 
I am sorry to say there are some who seem 
eager to recognize, not only signs of distress, 
but of decadence. Then we find them going 
about and announcing that these circum- 
stances are symptomatic of the break-down 
of the agricultural system. I do not presume 
to indicate what is the wisest course for all 
classes of the agricultural interest to pursue 
at the present moment ; but I think it of 
great importance that clear ideas as to your 
situation, as to your position, as to your 
responsibility should prevail, because you 
may be hurried into conclusions and into 
conduct which, if you had been better 
informed or had given further thought to 
the matter, you would not, perhaps, have 
sanctioned and adopted. Now, it has been 
intimated by a great authority that the 
cause of our agricultural system having 
broken down may probably be that it is 



unlike the agricultural system of any other 
country; that it is founded upon an un- 
natural principle; that it is essentially 
artificial; and that the essence of its 
artificial character is that in this country 
three classes are dependent upon the 
produce of the soil, who are according to 
the system necessary to its cultivation. 
I have taken an opportunity, the earliest I 
conveniently had, to combat opinions which 
I think are most fallacious and must be 
most disadvantageous to the country. I 
have laid it down as a principle which can 
be demonstrated in the most complete and 
satisfactory manner, that whatever may be 
your tenure of the land, whatever may 
be the number of classes concerned in its 
management and cultivation, there must 
be what is now familiarly termed three 
profits obtained from the land. The culti- 
vator of the soil naturally says, * I will not 
cultivate the soil without being fed, and 
clothed, and nourished for my pay,' and that 
I take to be a reward which is called wages. 
Then the cultivator of the soil — ^whatever 
he may be called, farmer or otherwise — 
who furnishes the floating capital which is 
to stock the soil, is the capitalist who finds 
the capital, which, like that of the farmers, 
must have a return, or the capital never 
would be advanced. In the third instance, 
I say that whether the cultivator of the 
soil pays his farming from his savings, or, 
as is usually the case under such circum- 
stances, by borrowing it, his interest or the 
return for his capital is, in fact, rent ; and 
when we are told that the agricultural 
system has broken down because three 
profits by our system are required from 
the soil, it is as well to show that in a 
system the most contrary to the system 
which has existed in this country — namely, 
that which prevails in some continental 
countries in the shape of peasant proprietor- 
ship — ^although only one individual takes 
the three profits, still the three profits must 
be claimed. 

" Well, then, public newspapers circulate 
their views and express them with energy 
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and propriety. I received very recently 
one of those jonmals, and this is their 
scheme for the re-elevation of this country 
and their method by which we are to pro- 
tect those who are interested in the land, 
and to enable them to extricate themselves 
from their difficulties. What is the scheme ? 
I will put it before you briefly, because on 
an occasion like the present I know that 
brevity must be studied. It is their opinion 
that this country ought to institute a vast 
body of small proprietors ; they have fixed 
the amount of the proprietary at twelve 
acres ; they have worked it out in complete 
detail, and call upon the government of 
the country to carry it into effect. Now, 
what are these details? I mention the 
most important and those most interesting. 
It is calculated that a quantity of land, 
amounting to twelve acres, with a farm- 
stead and necessary buildings, may be 
obtained for a little more than £600 — for 
£610; and they propose that the sum of 
£40 per annum should be paid for thirty 
years for the holding ; at the end of that 
term it would become a freehold. But 
they are not sanguine that those who em- 
bark in those speculations will agree to pay 
£40 a year, which I will not call rent, but 
on which you can form your own opinions. 
They propose that the country should sup- 
ply each holder of those 12-acre farms with 
£120 to stock the farm, and also they call 
upon him not merely to return interest, 
but they look to him to supply what we 
may call wear and tear. What is that but 
the duty which the farmer is now fulfilling? 
Well, having bought his land under cir- 
cumstances, paying a heavier rent than is 
usual, and obtaining a floating capital by 
the credit of the state, the man may pro- 
bably cultivate twelve acres with effect 
But while he cultivates these twelve acres 
he will expect to be paid, he will expect to 
be lodged, he will expect to be clothed; and 
the third profit will appear in the shape of 
wages. Therefore, according to the very 
accounts of those, to the very estimates of 
those, who are offering these mild schemes 



as the cure for one evil, three profits must 
arise from the land. 

" I know, gentlemen, that these are ques- 
tions which require some attention. Your 
position is critical at this moment, and 
you must give your minds to these ques- 
tions. I know it may be said that, after 
all, we do not care for, we do not fear, this 
competition of Europe ; but we do fear the 
competition of America. Well, now, first 
let me show you for a moment what is 
the competition of Europe if this new 
system, this new theory, is adopted — ^that 
the assumed break down of the agricultural 
system of England is occasioned by its 
having to support three classes. I have 
shown you that, whether there is one class 
or three classes, equally three profits must 
be received ; and for myself I believe that 
it is much mare advantageotts to a country 
that the three profits should he divided among 
three classes than it should he received hy one. 
It is a system which has given to this 
country an independent class. This, I 
think, has worked well for the liberty of 
England and its order. It has given us in 
the farmer the most important portion of 
the middle class, which all wise men have 
looked upon as one of the best elements 
for the security of the state; and it has 
given you an agricultural peasantry, who, 
whatever they may say — and the charges 
against us with respect to their position 
are generally made by those who are not 
acquainted with it — I know myself, from 
my own experience, at this moment is 
prosperous and content 

" Well, now, before I touch on America, 
which my friends, naturally interested 
in this question, wish me to do, let me 
make one remark about this subject of 
peasant proprietors. I introduced origi- 
nally the question of peasant proprietors, 
where one individual obtains the three 
profits, as the complete answer to those 
who said that because three profits were 
obtained the unsatisfactory state of the 
agricultural interest might be explained. 
But in France we know, on the highest 
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authority, tlid question of peasant pro- 
prietorship has been tried upon the greatest 
scale. There are, by the best accounts, in 
France 5,000,000 of peasant proprietors 
who do not hold each more than six acres 
of land— that is. 30,000,000 acres. The 
experiment has been tried upon 30,000,000 
acres, and what is the result of the experi- 
ment? You may refine and explain as 
you like, but what is the result of the 
experiment of these 5,000,000 of proprietors 
occupying a superficies of 30,000,000 acres 
compared with what our 500,000 farmers 
have done? Remember what you are 
trying this test on. France has a most 
fertile soil, while that of England is un- 
grateful. You are trying it when that 
fertile soil is managed by the most ingeni- 
ous and thrifty nation in the world — a 
nation that can make something out of 
nothing ; that displays in its management 
the greatest ability. But what is the re- 
sult ? It is that the production of England 
per acre is dovhle that of France. The 
average of England is twenty-eight bushels 
per acre, in France it is fourteen. I say that 
these are subjects that ouglit to be well 
understood by all classes of agricultural 
interests. 

** My summing up is this — that when we 
are told that our agricultural system has 
failed in consequence of three classes being 
sustained by the land, I say that is a com- 
plete fallacy; for, whatever may be your 
tenure, the same results will occur. Three 
profits in all circumstances must be obtained 
from tJie land, and the question arises whether 
it is not better that amount of profit should 
be represented by thru classes rather tlian by 
one class. Proceeding in this argument, 
let me refer to the exclamation of a gentle- 
man respecting America. I do not deny 
the great diflSculties we have to encounter, 
and I should have been glad at once to 
have adverted to them; but with your 
permission I would make some brief 
remarks on the American question. We 
hear eveiy day that it is impossible to 
compete with America. There may be 



other causes which have prostrated our 
energy at the present moment ; but I will 
not give any decided opinion on that mat- 
ter. It is a singular circumstance, that at 
this moment the greatest apprehension is 
felt in the United States that they cannot 
comjMite with Canada. The taxation of 
America is so high, the rates of wages are 
so high, that it is impossible, according to 
some of the best American authorities, that 
they can any longer continue to successfully 
compete with Canada. What is the posi- 
tion of Canada ? If we are to be fed by 
Canada, it is at least satisfactory that we 
shall be fed by our fellow-subjects; but 
let us look for a moment at the situation 
of Canada, which is most peculiar. Since 
the surrender of the Hudson Bay Company 
and the settlement of their affairs, the Do- 
minion of Canada became possessed of what 
I might almost describe as an illimitable 
wilderness, and a wilderness of fertile land. 
Now, it is a peculiar circumstance, but to 
be noted, that the Dominion of Canada is 
not in favour of peasant proprietorship. 
What the Dominion of Canada is anxious 
for is a great yeoman class. It has legis- 
lated with that purpose. Its legislation is 
now an influence for that purpose, and let 
us see what is their legislation. Every 
harvestman, every man of fair character 
who comes to Canada, has a right to apply 
to the government agent, to claim and to 
obtain what is called a quarter section of 
land. That quarter section of land consists 
of 160 acres ; he receives those 160 acres 
on condition that at the end of three years 
he will reduce them to perfect cultivation, 
and that in the interval he will raise a 
substantial and real building upon the land 
At the end of those three years the govern- 
ment inspector visits the allotment If it 
is found that the farmer has fulfilled the 
conditions, that he has completely culti- 
vated the 160 acres and raised the necessary 
buildings, he is permitted to receive an 
equal quantity — that is to say, another 
quarter-section of 160 acres — on the pay- 
ment of a dollar an acre ; and no greater 
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payment, even if the value of land in the 
interval had greatly increased. 

" You will observe from tlie first moment 
that this is not a scheme of small peasant 
proprietors; it is not likely that a man will 
be able to reduce 320 acres to cultivation 
and put buildings on the land through his 
own efiForts. He must begin and proceed 
with hired labour. What is hired labour 
in Canada ? Hired labour is not less than 
hired labour in the United States. The 
rudest labourer will get 125. a day, and a 
skilled labourer 1 6«. or ISs, The first thing 
that the new yeoman does — what I say I 
say on the highest authority — is to calcu- 
late the value of his freehold. The value 
of his freehold depends on the amount he 
has to pay those six years in hired labour, 
in buildings, and the amount he paid for 
the last quarter-section ; and at 4 per cent, he 
writes off interest. What is that but rent? 
Now, there is another very curious circum- 
stance which I will venture to mention 
on this occasion, because I have heard it 
on as high an authority on the subject 
as can be conceived, and that is, that the 
sudden cultivation years ago of the extreme 
Western states of the United States, which 
first, I think, alarmed this country and drew 
its attention to it, and, no doubt, affected 
prices — that in that country the production, 
which was extreme at the commencement, 
has been reduced one-third, generally 
speaking, and in some instances one-half ; 
and that the chief pioneers who advanced 
so greatly the cultivation of the extreme 
Western states of the United States have 
all sold, or to a great degree have sold 
their farms, and have sold them, allow 
me to say, at thirty and forty dollars an 
acre, showing as an essential thing that 
there was a basis of rent included in the 
arrangement inseparable from the tenure. 
They have sold their farms, and they are 
now repairing to the illimitable wilderness 
of Canada. 

"You will ask me. What is my infer- 
ence? My inference is a practical one. It 
may not be an interesting one, it may not 



be a satisfactory one ; but I think you will, 
on reflection, deem it a wise one — that 
where you are, as far as foreign competition 
is concerned, it is wise not to take — I speak 
to the landlord and the occupier equally — 
it is wise not to take precipitate steps. But 
take care that you do not conclude that 
that is permanent which is only transitory, 
though upon that subject I give no opinion, 
because I think it would be presumption in 
any one of us to give any opinion ; but still 
I feel convinced that where you have to 
deal with new circumstances, that where 
}ou find them of so transitory a nature 
that the very land which four or five years 
ago, by its extraordinary produce of fifty 
bushels an acre, affected the market in 
England and frightened all those who are 
competent to think, to ponder, and to form 
an opinion upon the subject, it is wise, when 
you see circumstances so transitory that 
the very place of competition is doubtful, 
and when you hear that Canada expects 
completely and successfully to beat the 
United States from the European markets, 
it is wise for us not to take any precipitate 
steps. 

** There is another reason why I think, 
in considering the present position of the 
agricultural interest, we should not act with 
precipitation. Let us for a moment dismiss 
from our minds all external considerations. 
Let us look at what has passed in our own 
country during the last five years. Has 
nothing passed which may account for a 
great deal of distress and suffering ? Is it 
not a fact that for five years the farmer has 
sought in vain for a quick and matured 
produce for his labours? We have had 
bad harvests , we have had as bad harvests 
as any men have had to encounter, but 
we have not had a lustre of bad harvests. 
You have gone on and on, fairly hoping 
that nature would reassert itself; and if 
you had one or two bad harvests you have 
always believed the time would naturally 
come in which you would find a remedy. 
Well, that is not the case ; but it is neces- 
sary that we should be conscious that there 
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is a strain upon the proprietors of the land 
which they have not in our experience ever 
endured. Well, what is the natural course 
we should take; what is the step we should 
pursue in such circumstances? I cannot 
doubt what is the course we ought to take. 
The rents of England have been calculated 
upon a fair average of nature and our 
experience of the results. What has 
happened during the last five years has 
been entirely contrary to those calculations, 
and to my mind it is the duty — and for all 
I hear it may be the willing duty — of the 
proprietors of the soil to come forward, to 
stand by that class with whom there had 
never been any want of affection, and duty, 
and devotion. 

"I say that I believe the landlords of 
England are prepared to do their duty 
on this occasion; but what I want to 
impress upon you, and if I may presume 
to do so, upon numbers of the agricul- 
tural interest who are not present in this 
hall, is, that it is of vital importance 
that they should thoroughly comprehend 
the present state of aflFairs. Now, I do not 
want to take refuge in general expressions. 
I say, for one, that reduction of rent cal- 
culated on the uniform percentage of the 
rent does not appear to me to be a panacea 
for the evils which we have to encounter, 
or the remedy for those calamities which 
most of us experience and all acknowledge. 
When I consider the variety of the soils in 
this country, the variety of climes even, I 
would say, in this island; when I remember 
the peculiar circumstances of districts, I 
would even say the peculiar circumstances 
of estates; when I mention what I know 
is a fact, and which many of you must 
know, that in the same district, with the 
same conditions, with the same soil, with 
the same climate, with the same amount of 
labour, that the rents are very different as 
to the rate at which they are apportioned — 
it seems to me that there is only one con- 
clusion to arrive at, that we should examine 
every indi>idual instance, and that the aid 
which landlord and tenant should give each 



other should be from reciprocal acqnaintemoe 
of each other's duties and necessities. Tes 
per cent reduction of rent may be, in some 
instances, a very agreeable Christmas-box, if 
it comes at the time ; but I know instances 
in which 10 per cent reduction of rent 
would be utterly insuflScient to meet the 
circumstances of the case. I consider 
myself, however, in a judicial position, and 
therefore you will permit me to say that 
there are some cases in which even 10 per 
cent reduction of rent is not necessary. 

" Gentlemen, this is the spirit in which 
I think the present state of affairs ought to 
be encountered. I would not too curiously 
inquire into the question of the competition 
of America, and I will tell you why. I 
have had an opportunity lately of some 
conversation on this subject with one who 
may probably be considered the highest 
living authority on such matters, which are 
almost as political, I may say, as statistical; 
and he told me that he was quite perplexed, 
after the deepest and most minute inquiry 
as to what would be the result to Canada 
of 200,000,000 of the acres of the wilderness 
being gradually brought into cultivation. 
He said he saw there were some who 
believed, and he shared that opinion, that, 
under all circumstances, the market of the 
United States would be destroyed ; but as 
regards Canada itself, he said, if the influx 
of population were to go on as it is going 
on now — but that we cannot expect — ^in 
consequence of those fertile acres being 
placed at their disposal, he could not tell 
what might be the consequence. That 
population would demand itself, not only 
sustenance, but extravagant and extreme 
sustenance; and for his part he would 
not be surprised, with the impulsive 
character of humanity in the United 
States, if that wilderness which now so 
alarms us is not soon occupied by con- 
suming millions. Therefore, I say that it 
is not wise at this moment to attempt to 
take into precise consideration the influence 
of those markets. When that influence is 
ascertained, it will be recognized and we 
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must act upon it, but we ought to take 
into consideration the influence of unfruit- 
ful seasons in this country. This is a 
subject which we cannot avoid, which is 
fatally and painfully precise. It has had 
an effect upon the condition of the farming 
class that never was anticipated, and never 
could have been wished by the owners of 
land. We have, alas! heard that their 
interests were identical, that between the 
landlord and the tenant there were feelings 
of regard and affection, and I have always 
had a most solemn and sincere belief in 
their operation; but if ever there were a 
case in which that sympathy should be 
shown, it is the present It would be not 
merely a great danger for ourselves, but it 
would be a great danger for England, that 
the farming class should be reduced either 
in influence or in numbers. 

" I would make one more remark upon 
the position in which we are placed, with 
reference to the want of precise information 
as to the effect of American produce on our 
position in England. I may remind you 
that we have, by a royal commission, sent 
to the United States and Canada two men 
of your own class, men of considerable 
ability, men who have had the advantage 
of enlightened opportunity in the House 
of Commons for many years to become 
acquainted with those principles on which 
a state ought to be governed. These two 
men — two great ornaments of the farming 
class in this country — are visiting America, 
and I await with confidence and interest 
their communications. But let me say 
there is no reason why, because we are 
placed in an indefinite position with regard 
to foreign supplies and have taken all these 
means to obtain information, the farmers 
of England should not take every legiti- 
mate step to make their position more satis- 
factory, if they have occasion to complain. 
I want to remind you of a subject which 
is sometimes forgotten — the introduction 
by the present government of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act That Act is described 
by a stupid word generally used by stupid 



people — ^the Act is called a sham by those 
who have never read the Act and never 
studied it, and never profited by it I will 
show you in a sentence or two that that 
Act is a living Act. It is an Act of the 
utmost advantage to the farmers already; 
and if they were wise, it would be pro- 
ductive of great future advantage. That 
Act in the first place, for the first time in 
English legislation, gave the presumption 
of all improvements in the land to the 
credit of the farmer and not the landlord. 
That alone was a very great affair. That 
Act secured compensation to the farmer for 
unexhausted improvements, and it did it in 
a manner which met the wants of different 
classes of improvements. It gave the best 
security that no dissension and quarrels 
should occur between landlord and occupier. 
That Act also extended the period of notices 
to quit from six to twelve months. You 
may say, and I know it will be said by 
those who know nothing about it, that all 
the world have contracted themselves out 
of this Act A great many persons have 
contracted themselves out of that Act who 
ought not to have done so, and a great 
many men are now ashamed of having 
contracted themselves out of it ; but I let 
that pass. 

" Such an extraordinary stream of men- 
dacity has been poured on this Act that I 
need not dwell on the point at length. It 
was said, for instance, that the noble duke 
who brought the bill forward had contracted 
himself out of the Act My noble friend 
the Duke of Richmond has always given 
leases to his tenants; he prefers leases; 
therefore it was impossible for him to 
contract himself out of the Act The other 
minister who brought it forward in the 
House of Commons was a gentleman who 
was a member for the county of Bucking- 
ham, and I defy any one to say that any of 
his tenants contracted themselves out of it 
I have seen a good many of these contracts, 
and they deal with the varying conditions 
of the soil and climate of England. And 
we find cases where the contracting parties, 
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knowing nothing about it, have made 
contracts agreeing to all the vital points in 
the Act; and the only advantage the 
occupier and tenant have is that their con- 
tracts are drawn up in a manner which may 
involve them in litigation ; whereas, if they 
had stuck to the Act of Parliament, they 
would have avoided that result. In most 
of these contracts I find that notice to quit 
is increased to one year ; that is not as far 
as I would wish to go, as I have often said, 
but no doubt the arrangement was a prudent 
one. Idlest of their contracts agree, as a 
matter of course, that the tenant is to be 
compensated for his investment in the soil. 
" Before I sit down I must make one 
remark, that I ought to apologize for having 
spoken at this length. You will remember 
that one gets garrulous when one meets 
one's old friends. You will not forget the 
various scenes that have taken place with 
reference to this society — the struggles we 
have had and the contests that we have had 
to encounter ; and you will not forget that 
for a term longer than a generation you 
intrusted to me the greatest honour of my 
life, the oflice of being your representative ; 
and I did not think I shoukl bo doing my 
duty to-day in merely meeting you at a 
time of strain and trial like the present, 
and indulging only in a few commonplace 
remarks. There is no doubt that there is a 
party in this England — I don't believe a 
very numerous party, but a very busy one 
— who always view with feelings of luistility 
the agricultural interest They do so because 
they are opposed to the free and aristocratic 
government You may get rid of that 
government, gentlemen ; but if you do you 
will have either a dtspoti^m that end^ in 
rfmiocrary, or a democracy that ends in 
despotisfiL A year ago, when the pressure 
was first touching us, when in addition to 
the general sufierings of the country, it 
U^gan to be whis[>ered that the agricultural 
interest W)is suflering, that party sprung 
immeiliatoly to their legs ; they saw a golden 
opportunity, as they thought^ and their first 
step was an attempt to agitate the agricul- 



tural labourers of the country. Fortunately, 
these men who attempted to agitate in rural 
England were thorough cockneys. They 
were not, perhaps, bom in London, but they 
were bom in another town that often makes 
a greater noise. If they had known any- 
thing of country life, they would have 
known they had got the wrong end of the 
stick; that if there were any class connected 
with the land in England that was un- 
usually prosperous, it was the agricultural 
labourer. But when those meetings were 
held and the dreadful news was announced 
that agricultural labourers in some parts 
of England were only getting 14s. a week 
the absurdity of the whole affair was 
too ludicrous for contemplation. Even the 
agricultural labourers who made those 
complaints could scarcely keep their coun- 
tenances. They knew well that during the 
forty yeai*s their wages had been raised 40 
per cent They knew very well, that with 
those increased wages, their purchasing 
power of all that was requisite for life was 
immensely increased. They knew very well 
that throughout England, to a great extent^ 
their habitations were immensely improved, 
in themselves a source not only of health 
but of income ; and the agitation founded 
upon data so fallacious quickly evaporated. 
But a year ago they were setting the 
agricultural labourers against the fanners ; 
now they are attempting to set the farmers 
against the landlords. This will never da 
The government of England will always be 
supported by those who have Uie spirit of 
justice and liberality and of affectioiL We 
have stood together under many trials, and 
England has recognized that in the influence^ 
tlie just influence, of the agricultural interest 
there is the best security for liberty and 
law." 

With the exception of touching upon 
agricultural topics. Lord Beaconsfield con- 
tined himself during this year to questions 
n^lating entirely to the development of his 
foreign policy. Upon one subject, however, 
of some domestic importance he made a few 
remarks, whichgConaideringthatthe agitation 
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is ever being set on foot, are worthy of 
being preserved The question as to the 
observance of Sunday admits much that 
can be said on both sides. It is undoubtedly 
narrow and intolerant to expect that the 
working man, engaged in close and severe 
toil, and often in an unhealthy atmosphere, 
during six long days in the week, should on 
the seventh be debarred, by a spirit of 
unkindly Puritanism, from all relaxation 
and recreation. At the same time the 
seventh day should be one of rest, and 
however genial and philanthropic may be 
the intentions of those who seek to relieve 
the English Sunday from much of its 
aggressive and unnecessary austerity, this 
insertion of the thin end of the wedge is 
not unaccompanied with danger. Of the 
two evils it is better both for man and beast 
that we keep our day of rest as we now 
keep it, than that that day should develop 
into the Sunday of the Continent To the 
wise and well-balanced mind the day of 
rest will always be regarded as a divine gift 
to man to be hallowed and yet to be enjoyed 
— a sacred day, and yet one on which legiti- 
mate pleasure is not to be forbidden. Still 
we do not legislate for the wise and well 
balanced, but for the rude and easily led ; 
the middle course between Calvinism and 
Continentalism, which so many kindly and 
tolerant persons wish to see adopted, would, 
if it once came into effect, soon blend and 
lose itself with extravagances and results 
which could only be pernicious to the moral 
welfare of the commonwealth. The opening 
of galleries and museums would shortly 
be followed by the opening of other and 
more popular places of resort; from sacred 
music we should get to secular music, and 
from secular music the interval would soon 
be bridged over which leads to the opening 
of the opera house and the theatre; our 
Sunday would speedily lose its sense of rest 
and repose ; it would develop into a day of 
pure pleasure, of social festivities, and of 
much gathering together, inspired by the 
sole object of amusement ; finally, it would 
be a day of much labour to those called 
VOL. n 



upon to satisfy the wants of pleasure-seekers, 
and as a day of rest — its chief characteris- 
tic — ^it would be null and void. It is for 
this last reason — the gradual and insidious 
abolition of a special interval set apart for 
rest — that the working classes of this 
country have never regarded with any 
particular favour the efforts of those who 
are endeavouring to make the English 
Sunday less dull and austere. They know 
what must be the logical result of those 
efforts, and they prefer to stand upon the 
old paths. They look forward to their day 
of rest; it is the one feature in their 
laborious life which is ever welcome to 
them, and they are wise enough to see that 
from the opening of schools of art to the 
opening of shops is not so distant a step as 
some imagine. It was this development of 
the question, and not the mere opening of 
galleries and museums, that caused Lord 
Beaconsfield to oppose any motion which 
was calculated to interfere with the sanctity 
of the rest expected and required from that 
hallowed day. On the occasion of Lord 
Thurlow moviqg a resolution to open mu- 
seums and art galleries on Sundays, Lord 
Beaconsfield thus expressed the views which 
led him to vote against the proposal: — 

"Unquestionably," he said (May 5, 1879), 
"the resolution moved by the noble lord 
needs greater consideration than would 
appear on the surface. There is no doubt 
it is desirable, that the working classes of 
this country should be more familiar with 
galleries of art and museums of science 
than they probably are. But it is a wish 
which I think ought not to be limited to 
the working classes. There are other 
classes in the country who would be 
benefited by a nearer acquaintance than 
they appear to nie to possess with galleries 
of art and museums of science; and the 
tendency of our legislation of late years 
has happily been to bring the population 
of this country generally, irrespective of 
class, under the civilizing influence of those 
institutions — to bring art and science into 
nearer relation with the general life of the 
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peopla Within these few years public 
holidays have been established by statute. 
They have been secured to the people by 
the action of parliament, and are not 
dependent upon the will of the church; 
and there has been, besides, that great 
revolution in manners known as the half- 
Saturday movement — a revolution not 
legislative, but not less powerful, because 
it is the result of general conviction — 
whereby you secure fifty-two half holidays 
in the year. Therefore, since the question 
now before your lordships was first started, 
great changes, all favourable to the frequent 
visiting by the people of this country of 
galleries of art and museums of science, 
have occurred. 

"The proposal of the noble lord is in 
favour of a very considerable advance 
being made from the stage at which 
we have arrived ; and it h impossible 
to consider that proposal without some 
reference to the religious feelings of the 
country. Now, my lords, I would not 
take an exaggerated view of the circum- 
stances connected with this proposition 
in that respect I am perfectly free to 
admit that there is a difference between 
the Christian Sunday and the Jewish 
Sabbath; and I cannot agree with those 
who would extend to the observance of 
the Christian Sunday the rules and regu- 
lations of the Jewish Sabbath. If there 
be any who desire to do it, they would 
utterly fail to accomplish that purpose. 
But of all divine institutions, I maintain 
the most divine is that which secures a 
day of rest for man. If there is a con- 
sideration connected with this subject 
which I think ought not to be absent 
from your lordships' mind on this occasion 
it is this — ^Would it have been possible to 
have secured a day of rest for man unless 
it had been connected with the religious 
sentiment? To my mind it would have 
been utterly impossible; and it is the 
religious principle, which to a certain 
extent is admitted by all — at least by all 
classes that have influence and numbers 



in this country — ^it is that principle we 
must take care should not be discarded 
if we wish to maintain that day of rest 
which I hold to be the most valuable 
blessing ever conceded to man. It is the 
comer-stone of all civilization; and it 
would be very difficult to estimate what 
might be the deleterious effects, even upon 
the health of the people, if there were no 
cessation from that constant toil and brain- 
work which must ever characterize a country 
like this, so advanced in its pursuits and 
civilization. 

"Under these circumstances I have ever 
hesitated to support propositions which 
have tended to diminish the observance 
of the Christian Sunday. Another point 
which ought to influence our decision 
is this — In all questions into which the 
religious sentiment enters, it is highly 
desirable that no change should be effected 
that is not called for by the expression of a 
predominant sentiment on the part of the 
people. What evidence have we of this 
predominance ? I ask really as much for 
instruction as for any other object I have 
endeavoured to obtain some information, 
and that information has not convinced me 
that there is such a predominance of opinion 
in favour of this great change. It is a 
great change; and those who suppose for 
a moment it can be limited to the proposal of 
the noble lord will find they are mistaken, 
I want to know what evidence we have that 
there is this desire on the part of the people 
of this country for a change which will 
affect the conduct of their lives, and to a 
great degree their opinions on the most 
important and solemn subjects ? I venture 
to refer to the proceedings in the other 
House of parliament, the popular branch 
of the legislature. This is not an old 
subject ; as a public question it has come 
into prominence only within the last few 
years. I remember the first occasion on 
which it was brought forward in the other 
House of parliament The experiment has 
been made three or four times, and it 
has been made so recently as during the 
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existence of the present government. If 
I am not mistaken it was made during the 
last year I sat in the other House. What 
has been the principal feature of those 
discussions, debates, and divisions? Un- 
questionably this — that the proposal has 
always been defeated by vast majorities, 
and in those majorities you generally could 
observe the members for the great com- 
mercial towns and the great centres of 
industry always voting against the propo- 
sition. 

" These are grave circumstances — 
though I do not say they ought to be 
decisive. I do not say that the question 
the noble lord has brought forward is not 
one that deserves our consideration. But 
we ought to bear in mind that the proposal 
cannot rest where it is. I do not speak of 
the 'thin end of the wedge/ which has 
been denounced ; I do not speak at all in 
that sense. I say it is in the nature of 
things that the proposition which the noble 
lord has made must be followed by others ; 
and the question will be the change in the 
habits of the people, and perhaps in their 



opinions, the further the matter is pursued. 
As a mere matter of politics any substantial 
or considerable change in the legislation 
which secures a day of weekly rest to the 
people of this country should be, I will 
not say viewed with the greatest suspicion, 
but examined with the greatest vigilance. 
I believe this proposed change is viewed 
with suspicion by the working classes. 
Whether it is just or not, I will not 
discuss ; but if such a feeling is entertained 
by the labouring classes of this country, it 
ought to be tenderly treated. I do not 
think your lordships ought to make any 
movement in the direction proposed unless 
you have good assurance you are taking a 
course with which the great body of the 
people of the country sympathize. No 
evidence has been given which convinces 
me of that; and therefore it is my duty 
to oppose a motion — and I do it with 
regret — the apparent and — I say it not 
oflFensively — the superficial object of which 
would seem to be to civilize the people." 

The resolution of Lord Thurlow was 
rejected by a majority of eight 
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For the first time since the passing of the 
reform bill of 1832 the Tory party had 
been in power with a large and tractable 
majority. The constitutional views which 
the prime minister had long entertained, 
and which are risible in all his speeches 
and woven with the texture of his novels, 
he had proceeded to assert and carry out 
What his enemies called a "bastard im- 
perialism," but what he more correctly 
designed as reducing the constitution to 
its original elements before it had been 
restricted by Whig tyranny or overwhelmed 
by the democratic influx in the House of 
Commons, had been the object both of his 
European and Asiatic foreign policy. His 
aim had been to restore the influence the 
crown possessed before its usurpation by 
the members of the " Venetian oligarchy " 
for their own selfish ends. He wished, as 
he said, to see " a real throne " exercising 
its legitimate and constitutional control, 
emancipated on the one hand from aristo- 
cratic despotism, and on the other from 
parliamentary arrogance. Since govern- 
ment by parliament had superseded govern- 
ment by prerogative, it was not the crown 
which had encroached upon the rights of 
the subject, but the subject which had 
encroached upon the rights of the crown. 
These encroachments Lord Beaconsfield, 
now that he was in power, had declined to 
sanction or admit. Parliament was assem- 
bled for counsel, not for control ; but since 
Whig influence had been paramount the 
Houses under the guidance of the " govern- 
ing families " had trespassed upon the con- 
stitutional prerogatives of the crown, and 
had wielded the authority which was the 
due of the sovereign. This reversion of 
the constitutional order of things Lord 



Beaconsfield had aimed at setting aside. It 
had been his object to restore the crown to 
its original power — to see it govern through 
ministers responsible to parliament — and 
not to have it dictated to by a domineering 
oligarchy ruling ministers by the aid of a 
submissive House of Commons. It was for 
this reason that, during the six years he 
held office, he had proved that the head 
of a constitutional monarchy was no mere 
puppet made to act as ministers pulled the 
strings, but an actual and practical sovereign. 
The aim he set before him was very similar 
to that which Baron Stockmar, the confi- 
dential adviser of the Prince Consort, had 
laid down as the rule of conduct which an 
English sovereign ought to follow. 

"Since the theory of the constitution," 
writes the Baron, " has been brought more 
into harmony with the spirit and the wants 
of the age, its practical working has retro- 
graded just as much as its theory has 
advanced. Whigs and Tories saw that, 
from the moment the democratic element 
became so powerful, there was only one 
thing which could keep this element witliin 
safe bounds, and prevent it from swallowing 
up first the aristocracy, and then itself. 
This one thing was the upholding and 
strengthening of the autonomy of the mon- 
archical element, which the fundamental 
idea of the English constitution had from 
the first conceded to royalty. ... In 
reference to the crown the secret is simply 
this. Since 1830 the executive power has 
been entirely in the hands of the ministry, 
and these being more the servants of parlia- 
ment — particularly of the House of Com- 
mons — than of the crown, it is practically 
in the hands of that House. This is a 
distortion of the fundamental idea of the 
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English constitution, which could not fail 
to grow by degrees out of the incapacity of 
her sovereigns rightly to understand and 
to deal with their position, and out of the 
encroachments on their privileges by the 
House of Commons. This perversion of 
the fundamental idea of the English con- 
stitution is fraught with this great mischief 
for the state, that the head of the minis- 
try for a time can only be the head of a 
party, and consequently must only too often 
succumb to the temptation of advancing 
the imagined interests of his party to the 
prejudice of the public weal. To counteract 
on the part of the crown this injurious 
tendency must at the present moment be a 
difficult task, inasmuch as ministers and 
parliam^ent will construe the legal poioers of 
the crown in accordance^ not vrith the original 
spirit of the constitution^ hut vrUh the practice 
which has prevailed since 1830. Still, the 
right of the crown to assert itself as perma- 
nent head of the council over the temporary 
leader of the ministry, and to act as such, 
is not likely to be gainsaid even by those 
who regard it through the spectacles of 
party. 

" In theory one of the first duties of 
ministers is to protect and preserve intact 
the traditional usages of royal prerogative. 
. . . Our Whigs, again, are nothing but 
partly conscious, partly unconscious repub- 
licans, who stand in the same relation to 
the throne as the wolf does to the lamb. 
And these Whigs must have a natural 
inclination to push to extremity the con- 
stitutional fiction — which, although un- 
doubtedly of old standing, is fraught with 
danger — that it is unconstitutional to intro- 
duce and make use of the name and person 
of the irresponsible sovereign in the public 
debates on matters bearing on the constitu- 
tion. But if the English crown permit a 
Whig ministry to follow this nile in practice, 
without exception, you must not wonder if 
in a little time you find the majority of the 
people impressed with the belief that the 
king, in the view of the law, is nothing but a 
mandarin figure, which has to nod its head 



in assent^ or shake it in denial, as iJie minis- 
ter pleases, . . . Ministerial responsi 
bility in these days, for such ministers as 
are incapable, and at any rate for such as 
are unscrupulous, is a mere bugbear. The 
responsible minister may do the most stupid 
and mischievous things. If they are not 
found out he may even continue to be 
popular; if they do come to light, it only 
costs him his place. He resigns or is 
removed — that is all — ^the whole punish- 
ment, the whole restitution made, for the 
mischief done to the common weal. But 
who could have averted, whose duty was it 
to avert, the danger, either wholly or in 
part? Assuredly he, and he alone, who, 
being free from party passion, has listened 
to the voice of an independent judgment 
To exercise this judgment is, both in a 
moral and constitutional point of view, a 
matter of right, nay, a positive duty. The 
sovereign may even take a part in the 
initiation and maturing of the government 
measures; for it would be unreasonable to 
expect that a king, himself as able, as 
accomplished, as patriotic as the best of his 
ministers, should be prevented from making 
use of these qualities at the deliberations of 
his council. In practice, of course, the use 
so made will be as various as the gifts and 
personal character of the occupants of the 
throne are various; and these are decided 
not merely by the different degrees of 
capability, but also by their varieties of 
temperament and disposition. Although 
the right has, since the time of William III., 
been frequently perverted and exercised in 
the most pernicious way, since 1830, on the 
other hand, it haa scarcely been exercised 
at all, which is fundamentally less injurious 
to the state than in the other case. At the 
same time it is obvious that its judicious 
exercise, which certainly requires a master 
mind, would not only be the best guarantee 
for constitutional monarchy, but would raise 
it to a height of power, stability, and sym- 
metry which has never been attained. At 
the same time, in the face of the exercise 
of this merely moral right of the crown, the 
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responsible ministers may, so far as the 
substantial import, the excellence, and fit- 
ness of their measures are concerned, act 
with entire freedom and independence. 
The relation between sovereign and minis- 
ters becomes quite different whenever the 
former has to decide as to the carrying out 
of a measure which he has already sanc- 
tioned; for then he is primarily charged 
with a constitutional control of the honesty 
and loyalty of his ministers, which is exer- 
cised most safely for the rest of them 
through the premier. Thus, then, do 1 
vindicate for tfie sovereign the position oj a 
permanent premier, who takes rank above the 
temporary head of the cabinet, and in matters 
of discipline exercises supreme authority.** 

Without any invasion of the rights of the 
constitution, Lord Beaconsfield strove to 
carry out this policy. The queen was to 
be the real chief of the state, and not the 
mere agent of her advisers. The author- 
ity of the crown, which had lain so long 
dormant, wm to be brought forward and 
exercised, and thus made to counteract the 
influence of the leaders of democracy, always 
working within every state. A real throne, 
with the sovereign as " permanent premier,'' 
with the princes of the blood issuing from 
their seclusion to hold high office in the 
state, with a generous aristocracy upholding 
the influence of the crown, and not like the 
Whigs upholding only their own order, and 
a parliament suggestive, yet submissive — 
these were the ends which the "imperialism" 
of Lord Beaconsfield sought to attain, and 
which were the main characteristics of his 
period of office. 

This policy of " imperialism '* was, how- 
ever, warmly opposed by the leaders of the 
Liberal party. In their eyes England had 
little or nothing to do with continental 
politics ; it was absurd for us, they said, to 
attempt to become a great military power, 
or hope to exercise a powerful influence in 
the councils of Europe ; whilst our jealousy 
of Eussia, our entering into guarantees for 
the maintenance of the Ottoman empire, 
our hankering after annexation of territory 



and rectification of frontiers, simply entailed 
upon us great expenditure and enormous 
responsibilities. Why could not ministers, 
they asked, be content with the foreign 
policy of their predecessors, under which 
the country had flourished and had been at 
peace with its neighbours ? Why aU Uiis 
" swagger" and " bluster" and this "jingo- 
ism," which reaUy signified nothing but 
bravado ? " We can have no confidence in 
the future," cried Mr. Bylands, when mourn- 
ing over the necessary increase in the 
expenditure, " so long as the imperial policy 
of the present government exists." " Since 
this government," said Mr. Bright, " came 
into office, your great empire upon the map 
has grown much greater. They have an- 
nexed the country in the Transvaal, in 
South Africa, which is said to be as large 
as France; they have annexed Zululand, 
in South Africa ; and they have practically 
annexed Afghanistan. They have added 
also to our dominions the isle of Cyprus, in 
the Mediterranean, and they have incurred 
enormous and incalculable responsibilities 
in Egypt and Asia Minor. All this adds 
to your burdens. Just listen to this ; they 
add to the burdens, not of the empire — 
Canada and Australia and all those colonies 
have nothing to do, as a rule, with these 
things — ^they add to the burdens, not of the 
empire, but of 33,000,000 of people who 
inhabit Great Britain and Lreland. We 
take the burden and pay the charga This 
policy may lend a seeming glory to the 
crown, and may give scope for patronage 
and promotion, and pay a pension to a 
limited and a favoured class. But to you, 
the people, it brings expenditure of blood 
and of treasure, increased debts and taxes, 
and adds risk of war in every part of the 
globe. Now, look at our position for one 
moment : you have to meet the competition 
of other countries. Your own race on the 
American continent are your foremost 
rivals. Now, nobody denies that statement 
I believe they are 50,000,000 now. Happily 
for them they have not yet bred a Beacons- 
field or a Salisbury to misdirect their policy 
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and waste their resources. Now, if at some 
distant period — it may be centuries remote 
— an Englishman, one of that great English 
nation which is now so rapidly peopling the 
American continent, if such an Englishman 
should visit and explore the source of his 
race and the decayed and ruined home of 
his fathers, he may exclaim, ' How are the 
mighty fallen ! ' and ' whence comes this 
ruin ? ' and the answer will be — ' In the 
councils of the England of the past' I 
pray that it may not be said in the days of 
a virtuous queen that wisdom and justice 
were scorned, and ignorance, passion, and 
vain-glory directed her policy and wielded 
her power." 

Mr. Gladstone was still more hostile. " I 
held before, as I have held in the House of 
Commons, that the faith and honour of the 
country have been gravely compromised in 
the foreign policy of the ministry; that 
by the disturbance of confidence, and lately 
even of peace, which they have brought 
about, they have prolonged and aggravated 
the public distress; that they have aug- 
mented the power and influence of the 
Russian empire, even while estranging the 
feelings of its population; that they have 
embarked the crown and people in an 
unjust war — the Afghan war, that is full of 
mischief if not of positive danger to India ; 
that by their use of the treaty-making and 
war-making powers of the crown they 
have abridged the just rights of parliament, 
and have presented the prerogative of the 
nation under an unconstitutional aspect 
which tends to make it insecure." The 
key-note thus struck by the leaders of the 
Liberals was sounded throughout the coun- 
try with less eloquence, but with equal 
monotony, by their followers. 

These severe but somewhat partial critics 
of the foreign policy of the government 
forgot, however, to state that since Great 
Britain was not merely a cluster of islands 
in a northern sea, but an empire, it must 
necessarily have an imperial, and not an 
insular policy. They forgot to explain that 
the boasted prosperity which the country 



enjoyed under the late administration had 
been bought at the expense of the prestige 
of the nation, and that the country was at 
peace with its neighbours simply because 
it had on the Continent been completely 
ignored as one of the great powers. They 
declined to remember that, when the Liberals 
held office, guarantees which had been 
solemnly entered into had been renounced, 
that the judgments of foreign nations had 
been meekly acquiesced in, and that we 
had to go back to the worst days of the 
" Merry Monarch " to find a parallel for our 
condition as a country degraded, spiritless, 
pliant, and submissive. Our aim, when 
ruled by a Liberal administration, was not 
to be a kingdom, but to be an active and 
lucrative workshop. Under Mr. Gladstone 
we were an emporium; under Lord Beacons- 
field we were an empire. It was Lord 
Beaconsfield who raised England to the 
position she once occupied, who taught 
Europe to respect and recognize her auth- 
ority, who showed that treaties in which 
her interests were concerned could not be 
drawn up and entered into without her 
sanction or interposition, and who proved 
by her decided and patriotic attitude that 
from those who ignored her or rejected her 
counsels she was prepared to demand and 
enforce a full and complete satisfaction. 

One of the bitterest antagonists whom the 
foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield encoun- 
tered was the Duke of Argyll. His Grace had 
from the first opposed the attitude which the 
government had taken up with regard to the 
Eastern question, and his objections were 
among the most sweeping and hostile which 
the royal titles bill, the Berlin treaty, and 
the rectification of the Afghan frontier had 
to meet and refute. At the earliest op- 
portunity, when the execution of the treaty 
of Berlin was discussed in parliament, the 
Duke of Argyll came forward to pass an ad- 
verse judgment on the whole of the Eastern 
policy of the government An important 
debate was thus originated, in which the 
most prominent among the peers on both 
sides of the House took part The Duke of 
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DT tL*: ?vT*^rLi:.r^ - Acj^vriiiig v^ :i* Beiiia 

coKipl*rt/bi tLe evicr^iiLtic^ bv iiAv 3, 1S7& — 
bfeli;2 tLe niae iiioxiiLs from Aczust 3. 1878, 
a:mM iij/>n: but ir cow transpired thai 
tiie eva/:iiai:oii was od;t to be^in on that 
dsiZe, The duke then ridiculed the preten- 
sions of the government as to the advan- 
tages to be derived from the treaiv of Berlin, 
which was nothing, he declared, but the 
treaty of San Stefano drawn afresh with a 

m 

few unimjK^rtant modifications. The first , 
result of the policy of the government was 
that Turkev was ruined. *" Do not deceive 
yourselves with fine phrases," he cried: 
"Turkey as an empire is dead and gone. 
She has lost more than provinces — she has 
lost that which is essential to empire ; she 
has lost her independence." Passing on 
to the subject of Afghanistan, and to the 
treaty of Gandamuk, which was then being 
considered by the cabinet, he accused the 
government of double dealing with Shere 
Ali, and opposed the view of the ministers 
tliat India should be saddled with the ex- 
penses of the campaign. "My lords," he 
concluded, " you are beginning to be found 
out. The people of this country— or at 
least that portion of the country on which 
you have relied — are beginning to see that 
you have not obtained for them what they 
expected. It is not we, the members of 
the Oi)position, who are accusing you. Time 
is your great accuser ; the course of events 
is summing up the case against you. What 
have you to say — I shall wait to hear — 
what have you to say why you should not 
roc(*'ivc an adverse verdict at the hands of 
your country, as you certainly will be called 
up for judgment at the bar of history ? " 

His (iracc had not long to wait before he 
hoard the defence of the government. Lord 
|;<ja(Min»field rose up at once to reply. He 
Utul expressed a hope the day before that 
OH ih*9 irtaiy <»f Gandamuk was under 



ty.ci^i-:irt:iton, the Opposition would not 
crhfiT.^fe hX the present moment the policy 
c4 iLe ^oremment in Afghanistan. " My 
k«i,"' be said Ofay 16, 1879), alluding to 
liie airrnJ of Yaknb Khan in the English 
farp ai Gandamuk, ''My lords, you are 
aw&re, as the noble duke has just reminded 
To^ that ai this moment the Ameer of 
Afghan:*tATi is a self-invited but honoured 
guest in the English camp, with the avowed 
object of negotiating a treaty of peace and 
frien<iship with the Queen of England; and 
I may say that under those cireimistances, 
when I heard of the intended motion of the 
noble duke, and that he was going to call 
the attention of the House to the results 
of our foreign policy in Europe and Asia, 
I think I had some reason yesterday to 
remind him of that state of affairs to which 
I have referred, and to leave it with confi- 
dence to his discretion, as I left it then, to 
observe a statesmanlike silence in the cir- 
cumstances now existing. My lords, I have 
been deeply disappointed in these expecta- 
tions. At this very moment, when the 
questions to which he has referred, such as 
the appointment of a European resident in 
the cities of that sovereign, when those 
questions are still under consideration, and 
which at this very moment are the subject 
of negotiations, the noble duke has thought 
it proper, referring, as he said, only to the 
past, to treat these subjects in & manner — 
and in a manner which, in the present con- 
ditions of communication, may in twenty- 
four hours be known in those parts — which 
certainly may greatly affect the carriage of 
these negotiations. When I consider these 
circumstances, when I remember the posi- 
tion of the noble duke, a man of eminence 
for his ability and so exalted in his position, 
a man who has more than once been the 
trusted counsellor of his sovereign, when I 
sec that such a man as he comes forward, 
and with a criticism which I will not call 
malevolent, but which certainly was en- 
venomed, attacks the policy of the govern- 
ment which at this moment must be beins 
weighed and scanned with the most intense 
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interest abroad, I must say that I am 
greatly astonished. My parliamentary ex- 
perience has not been little, but certainly 
in the course of that experience I remember 
no similar instance of a person in so high 
a position adopting the course which the 
noble duke has thought it right to take. 

" For the reasons which I gave yesterday 
I shall certainly not follow the noble duke 
into the subject to which he has referred. 
My noble friend, when he addresses your 
lordships, will find that, although for the 
moment he may have to sacrifice the 
gratification of vindicating his personal 
honour, there are still various matters with 
respect to Afghanistan to which the noble 
duke has referred, to which it is neces- 
sary for him to allude. I, however, shall 
not touch upon them. Unfortunately for 
us, and perhaps still more unfortunately 
for the noble duke himself, he was not 
present when the debates in reference 
to Afghanistan were held. Those of your 
lordships who were present at those debates 
can scarcely accept as accurate the picture 
which the noble duke drew of those discus- 
sions. Your lordships have been told by 
the noble duke that you were obliged to 
consent to a hurried vote, moved by Her 
Majesty's government, who had already 
committed the country to a certain policy 
with regard to Afghanistan. Your lord- 
ships will recollect that, on the contrary, 
the subject of the conduct of Her Majesty's 
government in reference to Afghanistan was 
discussed for three nights in this House. 
Your lordships will also remember that 
with your indulgence I felt it to be my 
duty to wind up the debate upon that 
occasion, and that, after our policy had 
been criticised and assailed for three nights, 
I proved by the production of a despatch 
written by the late Viceroy of India that if 
the distinguished leaders of the Opposition 
had been in office, they would have pursued 
exactly the same policy which we conceived 
and which we had the courage to pursue. 
The result of that debate was, that when 
the matter came to a division, one of the 
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largest majorities which we have ever had 
in this House sealed with its confidence 
and its approbation the conduct of Her 
Majesty's government 

" I will endeavour to follow the noble 
duke through the other subjects which he 
dealt with, in the order in which he intro- 
duced them. The noble duke, as some 
compensation for the attack which he 
made upon our Indian policy, conmienced 
his address by congratulating us. The 
noble duke congratulated us upon the great 
fact that, in part fulfilment of the treaty 
of Berlin, the evacuation of Bosnia and 
Roumania had been commenced. The 
noble duke in congratulating us on that 
circumstance said, that it was true at the 
same time that the version which we no^ 
gave of the obligatory provision in the 
treaty of Berlin respecting the evacuation 
of those provinces was not that which we 
had originally given of it; still that the 
fact that the evacuation had commenced 
was so satisfactory, that he must con- 
gratulate us upon our success in bringing 
about an agreement under which Bussia 
was to be allowed three more months in 
which to complete the evacuation. I 
cannot accept the compliments of the 
noble duke. I have always placed upon 
the 22nd clause of the treaty of Berlin 
exactly the same interpretation which I 
understand the government of Bussia now 
does. My noble friend and myself, who 
have worked together in these transactions, 
have, I believe, never differed upon any 
single point in reference to the treaty 
except this; I certainly understood that 
when nine months were appointed for 
the occupation of these provinces by the 
military forces of Bussia, that period 
should not include the time allowed for 
the evacuation of them, which was to 
commence at the termination of that 
period of nine months. Occupation and 
evacuation are different things; and if the 
evacuation were to be commenced within 
the nine months, the period of the occupa- 
tion would be proportionately shortened. 

M 
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" But, holding as I do that view of the 
subject, that is no reason why we should 
agree to an unreasonable length of time 
being taken in conducting the evacuation 
of those provinces. The noble duke treated 
as a matter of course, and as a subject upon 
which there could be no possible difference 
of opinion, that Her Majesty's government 
had agreed to extend the time for the 
evacuation in those provinces to August 3. 
There is not the slightest authority for 
any statement of the kind. What we are 
bound by is the view now t£iken by the 
majority of the signatories of the Berlin 
treaty, to the effect that the evacuation 
was to commence on May 3 ; and it is to 
be completed within a reasonable time, 
which may be computed in weeks rather 
than in months, but at all events in a 
moderate time, as compared with the 
statement which the noble duke has made. 
Therefore the noble duke, who prides 
himself upon his memory, has actually 
complimented Her Majesty's government 
upon the circumstances which, if correct, 
would have been a disgrace to them. 

"The noble duke then goes on to com- 
plain very much of the manner in which 
he and his colleagues and friends have 
been treated not in, but out of this House, 
and in so doing he exhibited that sensitive- 
ness which I have already more than once 
observed is peculiar to the present Opposi- 
tion. On this point I did not think that the 
evidence of the noble duke was adequate to 
the occasion. He quoted an extract from 
a speech of my noble friend, and he also 
quoted from the anonymous correspondence 
of an unknown society. When a subject 
of this character is brought before your 
lordships on a solemn occasion, and when 
charges of this nature are made against 
Her Majesty's government, I do not myself 
much care what people say about me, and 
I have not much time to make remarks 
about others. Some distinguished members 
of Her Majesty's Opposition, however, who 
have appeared in different parts of the 
country, seem to have spared no time in 



the preparation of their attacks upon Her 
Majesty's government. Upon that subject 
I will say nothing further than this: I 
make no charge against either of the two 
noble lords, the leaders of the Opposition 
in either House of Parliament Their 
conduct has at all times, and especially 
at critical periods, been such as was to be 
expected from gentlemen and distinguished 
statesmen who felt the responsibilities of 
their position. 

"That, however, cannot be said of all 
the members of the party. Although I 
shall notice nothing of a merely personal 
nature, I must say that it is much to be 
regretted that after so solemn an act as 
the treaty of Berlin was executed, and 
when imited Europe had agreed to look 
upon the treaty as some assurance for the 
maintenance of peace and for the general 
welfare of the worl^, certain members of 
the Opposition should, not once, twice, nor 
thrice, but month after month, habitually 
declare to the world that the treaty was 
utterly impracticable, and have used such 
external influence as they might possess 
to throw every obstacle and impediment 
in the way of carrying that treaty into 
practical effect. Look at the probable 
result of such action. If statesmen have 
pledged their opinion over and over again 
that a treaty is impracticable, if they 
become responsible ministers, they will be 
called upon by those who do not wish the 
treaty to be fulfilled to carry their opinions 
into effect. 

"Then says the noble duke, 'I come now 
to business. You have negotiated a treaty, 
but what have you done for Turkey?' And 
the noble duke for a considerable time — 
for more than half an hour — ^made an im- 
passioned appeal to the House, with a view 
of showing us what ought to have been 
done for Turkey. From a minister respon- 
sible, I believe, for the Crimean War, such 
a speech might have been expected, and, 
in fact, the strongest part of the oration of 
the noble duke was an impassioned argu- 
ment in favour of going to war with Kussia 
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in order to preserve the settlement made at 
the end of the Crimean War. 'Well/ 
says the noble duke, * what have you done ? 
See the losses to Turkey which you have 
brought about There is Batoum, a most 
valuable harbour, which will be fortified 
by the Bussians whatever may be the 
engagement they have made by the treaty 
of Berlin. Do you mean to say, if you 
had acted with sufficient vigour, that you 
could not have prevented Kussia taking 
Batoum, with your great fleet in the 
Black Sea?' Well, no doubt we could 
have prevented Hussia taking Batoum, as 
we prevented Bussia taking (Constantinople. 
But is the noble duke prepared, or was he 
prepared, to go to war to prevent Bussia 
taking Batoum — a port which with derision 
the noble duke describes as one which 
Bussia has made a free port But the 
noble duke quite forgot to say that it 
was not only made by the treaty of 
Berlin a free port, but a port essentially 
commercial — ^words which have some mean- 
ing and by which the signatories of the 
treaty of Berlin will always be bouud. 
The noble lord says also, ' I can see what 
will happen in Batoum. It will be a free 
port, but a fortified one. It will be a strong 
place and will control the commerce of 
Persia.' But all this was said of the 
treaties of 1828 with regard to the harbour 
of Poti. The very same expression was 
used, and England was warned that by 
obtaining the harbour of Poti Bussia had 
obtained such a commanding position that 
the Black Sea would be entirely at her 
mercy. The noble duke quite forgot to 
tell us this, that under the treaty of Berlin 
the finest port in the Black Sea, the port 
of Burgas, was restored to the Sultan. 
This the noble duke, who is so candid, 
omitted to bring to your lordships' recol- 
lection. 

"'Well,' then says the noble duke, 'how 
can you reconcile yourselves to the fact 
that you have agreed to the destruction of 
the Danubian fortresses — that Quadrilateral 
of the East which would have commanded 



the Danube?' One would suppose, from 
the way in which the noble duke has 
spoken to-night, that there had never been 
any war between Bussia and Turkey. One 
would suppose that Turkey had never been 
utterly vanquished, and that the army of 
Bussia had never been at the gates of Con- 
stantinople. Surely the claims of Bussia, 
whether right or wrong, had to be con- 
sidered. However we might approve or 
disapprove the casics belli and the policy 
of the war — whatever differences of opinion 
there might be upon these and similar 
points — no one could deny for a moment 
that Bussia had completely vanquished 
Turkey; and to suppose in these circum- 
stances that everything was to be left 
exactly in the same position as at the 
beginning of the war, is an assumption 
which I think your lordships will agree 
is not a very reasonable one. But look 
at the merits of the case. These fortresses, 
under the new system, would have become 
Bulgarian fortresses, our policy being to 
maintain the Turkish empire — a policy, 
allow me in passing to remind your lord- 
ships, which is universal in Europe, because 
every one of the great powers who have 
signed the treaty of Berlin agreed in this 
one point, that there was no substitute for 
the Turkish power, and that that power, 
though it might be reduced, should still 
be substantially maintained. * But,' says 
the noble duke, 'the proposal to destroy 
these fortresses was made by the Bussians 
themselves.' It matters little, but I believe 
the noble duke is inaccurate in that respect 
The proposal to destroy the fortresses of the 
Quadrilateral was not a new one. It had 
been made on previous occasions, and it 
was always put forward by Bussia in order 
to show that the Bussians themselves did 
not wish to obtain these powerful strong- 
holds. 

"Then says the noble duke, 'You have 
by the treaty of Berlin, which is but a 
revised edition of the treaty of San Stefano 
established Servia as an independent state 
and increased its territory ! ' But the 
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situation of Servia before the war with 
reference to its connection with the Porte 
was one of virtual independence. The 
Porte certainly was the suzerain, and 
possessed a claim to a very small tribute ; 
but it was in reality a nominal one, for it 
was never paid. To prelend that the public 
acknowledgment of the independence of 
Servia was a great blow to the Turkish 
power, which it was our policy to maintain, 
is really trifling with so serious a subject as 
that which is now before your lordships. 
Fourthly, the noble duke says that we have 
deluded the people, who are, according to 
him, so easily deceived by the arrangement 
made concerning Boumelia. The Sultan, 
according to the noble duke, has no more 
to do with Boumelia than he has with 
Boumania itself. But the noble duke 
forgets the fact that by the treaty of Berlin 
the political and military authority of the 
Sultan is not only asserted, but secured. 

** It is not simply that he has the right 
of occupying the Balkan chain ; nor is it 
simply that he has the power of occupying 
Burgas, the most important port in the 
Black Sea, Although we have secured 
autonomy for Boumelia, and although the 
Sultan has not yet the ble^ing of the scheme 
of local govornmont, which I trust will soon 
bo trioil, and which apparently, so far as I 
can judgo, is admirably adapted to tlie 
circumst4UUHm of tho case, his political 
authority in Ntill ansortod. The noble duke 
(ot)5^»ta tho ronditions in accordance with 
which all tho oHlconi of tlio militia and 
fffHiiormrrir munt U» apiKunteil by the 
Sult<u). WoU. tlioso uro the diflorcnt points 
bv which tho noblo duko has endeavoured 
to show, tliat as rt^mls the settlement of 
Berlin, the iuton^'^ts of Turkey and of 



the future. But how you are to jiiclge of a 
policy if you are not to treat of the future 
which will be the result of that policy, I 
really find some difficulty in ascertaining. 

'' Let us take a laiger and more candid 
view than the noble duke has taken of 
those important matters of four years' 
duration in the East What led to tlus 
treaty of Berlin ? It was four years ago, 
the noble duke reminds us, when certain 
desires first arose among the border popu- 
lations of Turkey in Europe. After two 
months of disaster, during which tbere were 
communications between the powers, there 
came the famous instrument called the 
Andrassy Note. That was in December, 
1875| and was the commencement of those 
diplomatic campaigns and wars. I am 
sure your lordships do not wish to hear 
much about the Andrassy Note, but I 
believe the noble duke has completely 
misapprehended the whole situation — the 
conduct of Her Majesty's government and 
the principles on which tlieir policy was 
established. The Andrassy Note was the 
very elaborate proposition of a mode of 
ameliorating the subject populations in 
European Turkey. Well, the first feeling 
of Her Majesty's government was not to 
accept that note. They remembered their 
engagements under the treaty of Paris, and 
they knew the danger which might occur 
from again disturbing the settlement then 
mada But, my lords, when we investigated 
tliat document, we found really that the 
Porte was not caUed upon to make any 
concession or to enter into any engagement 
which they had not by previous iradti 
tliemselves undertaken to concede and to 
act upon. Well, it is impossible that our 
fear of contributing to the disturbances in 



the Suhan have Uvn ut^leoted and iiguivd Europe nughthave prevented our even then 
by Her Msyeisiy s J^>Yenuuent. My loid^ acceding to that note. But I remember it 
when the noble duke t-i>iit gave notice, his was at the solicitation of the Porte itself, 
iutoution wa:^ to call the atiention of the ' when it hesaixi that there was a possibility 
llou^^ to the rt>QiuIt;$ of the foTvi^n policy i\f of England holding out» that we ultimately 
Her MivitVitty s i^n•emmen: in Kutv^jv and acceded. 

Asia. Well, vtxiiteniay we hi>iuvl t"h>m the *' I believe, my lonis, that after the An- 
nol^2e duke that he w\H;Id no: tx^nch ujvn ^ dn^s^y Xote the^ irts a band fidt attempt 
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on the part of the Porte to meet the diffi- 
culties of the case. But consider what 
were the conditions of affairs at that moment 
Those disturbances were in the border 
provinces of the Turkish dominions. The 
central power was wonderfully relaxed. 
The provincial administration was incom- 
petent and corrupt The chiefs in the 
mountain districts were always at civil war 
and plundering their neighbours who did 
not resist them, and in this state of affairs 
it was that we thought some decided action 
should be. taken ; and after a few months 
a proposition was made in the form of the 
famous Berlin Memorandum, which if we 
had agreed to we should then have joined 
thQ other Powers in, in fact, making war 
upon Turkey. We refused to do that, and 
parliament and the country entirely sanc- 
tioned the policy we then pursued in 
declining to accept the Berlin Memorandum. 
My lords, almost simultaneously with the 
introduction of the Berlin Memorandum 
there occurred the assassination of the 
European consuls at Salonica. Soon after- 
wards there was a revolution in Constan- 
tinople, the deposition of the sovereign by 
force, and other circumstances of the most 
painful nature, which I need not recall to 
the recollection of your lordships. Well, 
after this came the Bulgarian insurrection, 
and after that the Servian declaration of 
war against Turkey, which ended in the 
complete defeat of Servia by Turkey. 

" Then what did Her Majesty's govern- 
ment do ? It was at that time when 
Bussia, having interfered in consequence 
of the prostrate state of Servia with her 
ultimatum, and by her menace forced 
Turkey to make peace, or grant an armis- 
tice equivalent to peace with Servia — it 
was then that Her Majesty's government 
came forward with a proposition which 
became celebrated, and that was to estab- 
lish autonomy in those provinces which had 
been so long the scene and theatre of this 
reckless misgovemment And then the 
noble duke says that our conduct has been 
such that we have necessarily lost the 



affections and confidence of the then sub- 
ject races of Turkey. My lords, it was my 
noble friend on the cross-benches [Lord 
Derby] who had the honour of making 
these distinct propositions with regard to 
Bosnia and Herzegovina which were ulti- 
mately to be applied to Bulgaria. And let 
me remind the noble duke, who speaks 
of us as on all occasions neglecting the 
interests and not sympathizing with the 
fortunes of the Christian races, that we 
were the first government that Itdd down 
the principle that the chief remedy for this 
miserable state of affairs was the introduc- 
tion of a large system of self-government, 
and above all of the principle of civil and 
religious liberty. 

" My lords, I am obliged, on an occasion 
like the present, to very much curtail re- 
marks which I would wish to place before 
you; but it is necessary after the speech 
of the noble duke that I should remove 
impressions which are absolutely unfounded, 
that I should recall to your recollection 
what are the principles on which the policy 
of Her Majesty's government is founded, 
and show your lordships that the noble 
duke has entirely mistaken that policy. I 
must point out that the noble duke has 
imputed to us motives which we never 
acknowledged, and conduct and feelings 
toward others which we never shared. 
Now, has there been any inconsistency in 
our policy? When war between Russia 
and Turkey was so imminent that it was 
a question of hours, my noble friend upon 
the cross-benches proposed that there should 
be a conference at Constantinople, at which 
my noble friend near me should be our 
plenipotentiary. Has the noble duke, who 
studies these matters, who not only makes 
long speeches, but writes long books about 
them, has the noble duke ever heard, or 
has he forgotten the instructions given to 
my noble friend near me by my noble friend 
on the cross-benches — instructions as to 
the course he wm to pursue at the con- 
ference at Constantinople? 

" I cannot, my lords, venture to refer to 
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'■ «^.»rt iiniaisaarion- Then the 
t.«»^«..» ue insikaiesi bj which that state of 
>r -.^ =:i;zi:t be broaght about Well, my 
V^ii. diat is but a specimen to show the 
pcrport of those instructions, which com- 
piecelj mastered the application of the 
principle of autonomy; and no government 
in Eojope at this conference was so ready» 
so prepared, or so practical in its proposi- 
tions by which the welfare of the subject 
races and a general reform of the admin- 
istration of Turkey could be affected as was 
the government of England, so represented 
at the conference by my noble friend. And 
yet the noble duke comes down here and 
makes an inflammatory harangue, and 
speaks of the deplorable consequences 
which he fears will arise — that we have 
lost for ever the confidence and affection of 
the subject races of Turkey by our utter 
disregard of their feelinj^s and neglect of 
their interests. Why, my lords, if I were 
to read to you this niinuto of my noble 
friend near me of the proposition which 
he himself made as regards Montenegro, 
Servia, the two priiicii)alitie8 Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, and the reforms 
that might be established in all the pro- 
vinces of Turkey, you would see tliat at the 
conference of Constantinople he endeav- 
oured to have carried into eflect as nmch 
as he possibly could the policy of autonomy 
which had been laid down in the instruc- 
tions prepared by my noble friend on the 
cross-benches. 

*' Well, my lonlvS. you know very well 
what occurred. We failed — not Kughuid 
only, but Eun.>|H* — fttiUnl in preventing 
war. Our objwts were twofold. We 
wished to maintain T\irkey as an iude- 



"^BCesz (Mxiikal alatCL It is Tery easy to 
ci me Ocsoman power being at the 
z rA ex2aeaoiL But when you come 
T zo f^Tamme the qoesdon there 
bi zct 'jirrrq ffiv^man who has ever offered 
:r fpjpxz^sd any practical solution of 
Uae diSexIiLes winch would occur if the 
Ottoman «iOT6 were to fall to pieces. 
One result w^ul probably be a long and 
I general war, aad that alone, I think, is a 
sufficient reasosi for endeavouring to main- 
tain as a state the Ottoman empire. But, 
while holding as a principle that the 
Ottoman empire must be maintained as a 
state, we have always been of opinion that 
the only way to strengthen it was to 
improve the condition of its subjects. My 
lords, I do not say this out of vague 
philanthropy, or any of that wild senti- 
mentalism which is vomited in the society 
which is sometimes called political No, 
my lords, it was our conviction that that 
was the only means by which the main- 
tenance of the Ottoman empire could be 
secured; and we have acted accordingly. 

'' Until the war commenced we consist- 
ently endeavoured — first, to prevent war, 
and secondly, to ameliorate the condition 
of the subject races of the Porte; and 
when the war took place we determined 
that when peace was negotiated it should 
not be negotiated without the knowledge 
and sanction of Great Britain. We are 
told, my lords, that the treaty of Berlin 
did nothing for the Sultan. Looking to 
the first object of our policy, which was 
the maintenance of the Sultan, let me 
show what our signature to the treaty of 
Berlin produced as regards the political 
position. Bulgaria was confined to the 
north of the Balkans instead of the ar- 
rangement that was made under the treaty 
of San Stefano; Thrace, Macedonia, and 
the littoral of the .^Egean were restored to 
the Sultan; the Slav principalities of Servia 
and Montenegro were restricted within 
reasonable limits; the disturbed districts of 
lV>snia and Herzegovina were placed under 
the administration of Austria, which was 
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thus offered as a barrier tx) Slav aggression; 
and Eastern Jtoumelia was created with an 
organic statute which, if wisely accepted 
by the people of that province, would make 
them one of the most prosperous com- 
munities in the world. The noble duke 
tells us that the treaty of Berlin is a 
political imposture, and that we are found 
out Let me place before your lordships 
very briefly what was the state of affiedrs 
effected by the treaty of San Stefano, and 
what W£w the state of affairs effected by 
the treaty of Berlin ; remembering that the 
noble duke dinned into our ears that 
the treaty of Berlin was only a copy of the 
treaty of San Stefano. 

" At the time the treaty of San Stefano 
was signed, or immediately before it was 
signed, the Bussian armies were at the 
gates of Constantinople. They occupied the 
greater part of the east and north of Euro- 
pean Turkey. A vast Slav state was to 
stretch from the Danube to the ^Egean 
shores, extending inwards from Salonica 
to the mountains of Albania — a state which 
when formed would have crushed the Greek 
population, exterminated the Mussulmans, 
and exercised over the celebrated Straits, 
that have so long been the scene of political 
interest, the baneful and irresistible in- 
fluence of the Slavs. That was the state of 
affairs when the treaty of San Stefano was 
signed, and the British government, with 
great difficulty but with equal determina- 
tion, succeeded in having that treaty sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the congress 
— the congress of Berlin. And what were 
the results of that congress? I have placed 
before your lordships the main features of 
the settlement of San Stefano. Let me now 
place before your lordships what were the 
results of the treaty of Berlin. In the first 
place, the Bussian armies quitted their 
menacing positions at the gates of Constan- 
tinople. The city, notwithstanding many 
promises, was not entered. The Bussian 
armies gradually retired, and at last quitted 
Adrianople and all that district, and they 
are now evacuating Bulgaria and Boumelia 



in consequence of the treaty of Berlin. 
Bulgaria itself, by the treaty of Berlin, be- 
comes a vassal and tributary province of 
the Porte. Eastern Boumelia becomes a 
province governed by an organic statute 
which secures local representation, provin- 
cial administration, civil and religious 
liberty, and many other conditions and 
arrangements which it would be wearisome 
now to enter into, but which some day, and 
shortly, I am sure your lordships will read 
with interest 

" The condition of Crete was one of the 
most unsatisfactory, but it was met by an 
organic statute which has the sympathy of 
the whole population. Montenegro, by the 
treaty of Berlin, got that accession of ter- 
ritory which really was necessary to its 
existence, and that access to the sea which 
was necessary to its prosperity. Servia 
obtained independence by fulfilling the 
conditions of the congress of Berlin, that 
the independence of no new state should 
be acknowledged which did not secure 
principles of religious liberty in its con- 
stitution; and Boumania also would have 
been equally acknowledged had not diffi- 
culties arisen on that subject, which, how- 
ever, will be overcome, I have reason to 
believe, and which certainly England, and no 
doubt the other signatories of the treaty of 
Berlin, will endeavour to overcome. Well, 
my lords, I think, after that, it cannot be 
said that the treaty of Berlin is a mere copy 
of the treaty of San Stefano, I think, after 
that, it cannot be said that it is not one of 
those great instruments which in all prob- 
ability will influence the life of Europe, 
and possibly have an even more extended 
influence for a considerable time. I look 
upon it as an instrument which has in it 
that principle of evolution which we hear 
of in other matters equally interesting. I 
believe it will not only effect the reforms 
which it has immediately in view, but that 
it will ultimately tend to the general wel- 
fare of mankind. 

" The noble duke laughs at the idea of 
our effecting any beneficial change in Asia 
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Uj^j U^nriir*;^ Th^ L'/r/k dak*; L« not tiw: 
iri*ri wh//rrj I <!}*<>fi!d SisiSh lhoi3;?ht would 
bftv#; dJvT^^liU^ th^ aturmpt t^iat ia making, 
hut UfAhinn \%su^ \phfit$ dr/ne in thiJi way, sajs 
ih*{ riobhj dijk^5, W<;II, in the first place, if 
th'! rjoMe duke ntij/jffps^A that the regenera- 
tion ^/f Aula ifiuffT in U) be like the occu- 
[latiori of liulgaria, An affair of nine weeks, 
he i^uUitUimn \ifiV(rn of Oriental life and 
rhurfutUiX which I venture to deny. But 
are Uiens no flyrnptornn of change, and 
chan^i) for thrs li<;tt<5r, even in Asia Minor ? 
I think the fact that an eminent statesman 
lik(5 Midhat Pasha has been recalled from 
i»xil(3 and api>ointcd governor of Syria — ^the 
first governor appointed for a term of years 
which cannot be capriciously reduced — is 
one on which we may congratulate our- 
selves; and I have reason to believe that 
the influence of that statesman on his 
government is great. We must also remem- 
iHjr that under the treaty of Berlin there 
are a variety of commissioners of demarca- 
tion settling the boundaries of different 
states, and so carrying out a work of 
inestimable value. The noble duke has 
made a warlike speech. He has told 
Turkey that she has in us an ally on whom 
she cannot depend. He has told Russia 
that she has only to pursue her policy of 
«^gn»8sion, and that it will be accepted by 
tho Knglish govornment And, as far as I 
ran undorstiuui him. tho noble duke does 
not tivnt wilh any di8«ppn>l>ation the policy 
of KuiKjiia in that nvHjHU't. 

" Now» I winh to iijH»<ik in anothor tone, 
b\\t a aiiuH^n^ om\ iu n^>;rtnl to Kussiin. 1 
think \ oA«» a?i an Knijlijih mini»tor» apiH^al 
\^ith ivrido on IvhaU of mv ivlU>rt^\uv» and 
w\y*elf tv^ tho frtotx that th\v»o ^n>«U nvHuIt^st 
in iv^tvl to the \vxhoy whioh wo iwvm- 
n^o^'i^i^Ni wx^TW )vrha\>cik uot uniutluouv'^sl by 
the WNsi^'^^v of A WA$:t\:^sVnt Ixritish tltvt^ 
jir^i >\ :V ir,tt t^N^^ tw wV.vh Hot XL-viivtty V 
ij.->'rr,\^:>; v.t A>:v.v,\v,v.u>At«\\ >Kxth St. IVter^ 

jz^iji ;>rf!>?e S** Sit^u ^M'« t V t>*K ^*^i Ku^jc^a 



' % cpint of wise fOTttearance, and I believe 
tJiat she is sincerely anxious to bring about 
in that part of the world which has been 
the scene of all these disasters and distress- 

, in^ circomstances a state of affairs which, 

I not only for her own sake, but for the sake 
of all, we shoold assist her in bringing 
about My lords, I have trespassed on your 
attention, but the noble duke made so 
serious and so elaborate a charge upon the 
government that it was impossible for me 
to be silent I have not said many things 
I ought to have said, and I may have said 
some things which I ought not to have said; 
but this I know. The noble duke says we 
are a most powerful government; but, says 
he, 'If you are a most powerful government, 
it is only because you are powerful in 
parliament' Well, that is a state of afiairs 
which it is very easy to parallel in the 
history of this country. I know that in 
Opposition men do indulge in dreams. I 
have had experience of Opposition, and I 
hope it has left me, it may be a wiser, even 
if a sadder man. I know that there are 
mirages that rise up before the political eye 
which are extremely delightful and equally 
deceptive; and I say, knowing of what 
materials the parliament of England is 
formed, knowing whom I address now, and 
knowing who sit in the other House, where 
I was one of their companions, I cannot but 
believe that the laige majorities which the 
noble duke has dwelt upon have been 
accorded to the present government because 
it was believed they were a government 
resolved to maintain the fame and strength 
of England." 

Shortly after parUament had risen to 
enjoy the repose of the recess, sickening 

! news reached our shores from Afghanistan, 
It will be remembered that according to the 
trvvity signed at Gandamnk^ a British resi- 
dont was to be appointed at Cabal, with 
\\>wor to depute British i^mts to the 
A(^:han frontier on special occasioiiSL The 
otllvvr fleeced to till this post was one; Sir 
lvc::i^ Onv^ursuol wha as depatr-commis- 
$x>a^x «>( IVsbawxv. bad dtaige for many 
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years of relations with the tribes of the 
Khyber Pass, and who, as confidential 
adviser of Lord Lytton, had been mainly 
instrumental in drawing up the treaty of 
Gandamuk. He was a man of great 
ability, unbounded energy, and of varied 
and extensive experience in all a£fairs con- 
nected with Oriental life and diplomacy. 
Sanguine, courageous, and conscious of the 
influence he was capable of exercising over 
the minds of the natives of the East, he 
felt certain that his residence in Afghanistan 
would result in the promotion of our im- 
perial interests, and serve as a grave check 
to Sussian manoeuvring. Attended by a 
small escort, and accompanied by a sec- 
retary and a surgeon, he reached Cabul in 
perfect safety, and was received with every 
sign of respect and cordiality by the Ameer. 
For a few weeks the relations between the 
ruler of Afghanistan and the resident were 
of a friendly and almost intimate nature. 
Then the Ameer became irritable and 
jealous, and a certain coldness was apparent 
in his behaviour. He objected to be inter- 
fered with and to have advice tendered him 
by the resident He disliked having '' the 
envoy at his elbow to overshadow his 
authority and to torture him with sug- 
gestions of reform." He wanted to "rule 
Afghanistan in the Afghan way," and not 
to be dictated to by a foreigner. Actuated 
by these motives, it was not long before the 
resident saw that his position in the country 
was one of danger. Eestraints were put 
upon his reception of visitors; quarrels 
broke out between the men of his escort 
and the Afghan soldiers; and the Ameer 
appeared powerless to quell the disturbances 
that reigned around. 

And now the end cama The mission 
was composed of the resident, his sec- 
retary, a Mr. Jenkins of the Punjab civil 
service, the surgeon, a Dr. Kelly, and one, 
Lieutenant Hamilton, in command of the 
escort,which consisted of twenty-oix troopers 
and fifty infantry of the corps of " Guides." 
The houses assigned to Cavagnari and his 
suite were in the Bala Hissar, or citadel of 
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Cabul — very comfortable as quarters, but 
lacking all defences in case of attack. 
Early in September some of the disaffected 
troops of the Ameer came to the palace and 
demanded their pay. On being refused 
they at once went to the resident to obtain 
from him the satisfaction denied them by 
the Ameer. An altercation arose, which 
was soon followed by aggressive measures 
on the part of the Afghans. It was the 
month of Eamazan, when Mussulmau 
fanaticism was at its height, and the dis- 
contented soldiery were soon joined by the 
mob in the town, inspired by hatred of 
the infidel or hope of plunder. In vain 
the English, gallantly aided by their escort, 
attempted to drive back their assailants. 
The defenceless citadel was stormed, and 
the members of the ill-fated mission, rush- 
ing out to meet the foe, perished fighting 
to a man. Of the separate fate of each 
nothing certain is known. 

Their murder was speedily avenged 
Preparations were at once made for an 
advance upon Cabul, and for the infliction 
of signal punishment upon the mutineers. 
The Ameer was helpless to check the dis- 
affection rising within his dominions, but 
what influence he possessed was exercised 
to facilitate the movements of the British 
troops. Shortly afterwards he himself came 
into the camp as a fugitive, and appealed 
for protection. A month after the massacre 
of the mission, General Boberts made his 
formal entry into Cabul. He was received 
by the inhabitants with sullen respect, and 
delivered a short address to the people who 
had assembled beneath the window of the 
palace in which he had taken his quarters. 
He said that though the government might 
justly destroy the city, yet Cabul would in 
mercy be spared. Certain portions, how- 
ever, would be levelled, and a heavy fine 
imposed. The city and the district for ten 
miles round would be placed under martial 
law. All arms were to be at once sur- 
rendered, and the carrying of weapons 
was forbidden under penalty of death. A 
military government would be appointed to 
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see that these rules were carried out This 
address delivered. General Boberts pro- 
ceeded to prepare quarters for his troops 
during the winter. The Ameer resigned 
his rulcrship, and his abdication was ac- 
cepted ; his absence from the country was 
considered desirable, and he was sent as a 
state prisoner into India. A rigid investi- 
gation then took place, and those persons 
who were found guilty of direct participa- 
tion in the recent massacre of the mission 
were publicly hanged 

Such was the condition of affairs in the 
East when Lord Beaconsfield rose to acknow- 
ledge the toast of "Her Majesty's ministers," 
at the banquet on Lord Mayor's day at the 
Guildhall He began by alluding to the 
revival of trade, especially of the iron trade, 
which was then happily beginning to make 
itself felt " Since I last had the honour," 
he said (November 10, 1879), "of addressing 
my fellow-citizens in our hall, the aspect of 
public affairs has become much more satis- 
factory. At that time the commercial 
interests of this country were suffering 
under a period of depression, which in 
length and severity was almost unprece- 
dented, and there were few a year ago, even 
among the sanguine, who looked forward to 
any early recovery in that direction. But 
at the present moment, I am glad to say, 
our marts are full and busy, and our ex- 
changes are carrying on a traflBc which even 
three months ago we should have supposed 
impossible ; and the only question now is 
whether this revival of trade which has 
occurred is temporary or permanent That 
is a question which is interesting to all 
Englishmen, but especially to the city of 
London. I hope, therefore, you will pardon 
me if I venture to offer you the opinion of 
Her Majesty's government that that revival 
is of a permanent character. I think the 
information which only within the last few 
days has been in your possession may have 
satisfied the country to that effect Next 
to agriculture, the manufacture of iron in 
all its branches is the most important of 
our industries. No doubt the revival of 



that important trade has greatly been owing 
to the demand of the United States. But 
the returns which have now been published 
by the Board of Trade prove to jou, that 
the activity of our iron trade is not occa- 
sioned only by the demand of the United 
Statea On the contrary, they show you 
that the demand for our iron extends to 
several portions of Europe. Nor is that 
demand limited to the United States or to 
Europe. I am happy to say that the mis- 
cellaneous demand for our domestic indus- 
tries is equally active, and especially in the 
shipbuilding trade. 

" If you take another instance — ^namely, 
our great commerce with the East — ^it is a 
fact at this moment that there has been a 
demand for every article of tropical produce, 
and that every article of tropical produce 
has risen in value. This, so &r as England 
is concerned, has had a most beneficial 
effect on the price of silver, which has 
greatly risen. In my opinion it will rise 
more; and thus one of the perplexities of 
statesmen has been removed, showing the 
magic of patience. I would not on this 
occasion dwell too much on this subject, 
although the state and prospects of our 
commerce must always be one of first-rate 
interest to Englishmen ; but I will take one 
trade, and one trade only, the state of which 
is usually recognized as significant of the 
general prosperity of commerce, and that is 
our manufacture of chemicals. That is a 
branch of our industry which at this 
moment is so active that the orders which 
pour in cannot easily be executed. If, 
again, we look to the textile trades, we find 
nothing that is not in harmony with all 
these circumstances, whether in wool or in 
cotton ; and when we consider the increase 
of traf&c in our railways, the increase of 
business in the clearing-house of the 
bankers, and the general hardening of 
money, I do not think Her Majesty's 
ministers can be accused of rashness if 
they have arrived at an opinion that the 
revival of trade is of a permanent character. 

" But in my mind there is one thing per- 
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haps more satisfactory even than the revival 
of our commerce, and that is the admirable 
conduct of the people of this country during 
these years of terrible trial The strain on 
their resources has, perhaps, never been 
equalled, and yet there has never been a 
murmur — not of discontent. The voice of 
sedition has never been heard. There has 
never been a public meeting to express dis- 
content with the institutions under which 
the people liva But such has been their 
good sense, their good feeling, and their 
patriotism, that they have proved how 
much they value the institutions under 
which they live. I wish I could say as 
much of our brilliant brethren in Ireland. 
I wish they had proved themselves a little 
more emulous of the conduct of the English 
peopla The Irish are an imaginative race, 
and it is said that imagination is too often 
accompanied by somewhat irregular logia 
But I confess I cannot bring myself to 
comprehend how the Irish people have 
brought themselves to believe that the 
best way to encounter economical distress 
is political agitation and social confusion. 
There is no doubt that there are portions of 
Ireland where it may be necessary that 
some means should be applied to avert 
considerable suffering, and the subject has 
duly received the attention of Her Majesty's 
government But I think Ireland ought 
to remember that in her distress she has 
never appealed to the sympathy of England 
in vain ; and that sympathy has generally 
assumed a very substantial embodiment* 
It will be the duty of Her Majesty's govern- 
ment to watch, with the anxiety which the 
situation requires, the state of those portions 
of Ireland; but I would venture to hope 
that the Irish people, convinced on reflection 
that the sjrmpathy of England is a sentiment 
which is never scantily supplied to them, 
will even condescend to recollect that if 
they have had a bad harvest that harvest is 
much better than that of England. 

* Ireland was at this time in a more tban nsnallj turbulent 
and impoTerisbed condition; an anti-rent agitation was 
being ati oo foot, and tha erj was raised for stata aid. 



" My Lord Mayor, when I had last the 
honour of addressing your predecessor I 
informed him that Her Majesty's govern- 
ment were contemplating large military 
operations in Central Asia, with the view 
of strengthening and securing the north- 
western frontier of our Indian empire. 
These operations have been conducted with 
signal success. We have strengthened and 
secured our north-western frontier; we have 
asserted our supremacy in Central Asia; 
and the general result of our operations 
will be, I hope, to establish tranquillity in 
those regions, and increase the welfare of 
their inhabitants. My Lord Mayor, in that 
campaign there has been a dark calamity, 
which even in this scene and at this hour 
we cannot recall without emotion. A great 
nation can endure the loss of a pitched 
battle with dignity and self-control. They 
may even find consolation under such cir- 
cumstances in the consciousness of a good 
cause, and in the heroic acts of their 
countrymen, though defeated. But calami- 
ties that commence with treachery, and 
are consummated by assassination and 
massacre — where the victims are youth 
and genius, unrivalled courage and the 
highest patriotism — these are the incidents 
that rend the heart of nations. No time 
has been lost in avenging the memory 
of our countrymen, and in asserting the 
supremacy of our arms; and I must here 
express the sense of Her Majesty's govern- 
ment of the great abilities of the queen's 
viceroy of India. I do it the more will- 
ingly because, although it is the business 
of English ministers living among their 
countr3rmen to meet hostile criticism and 
depreciation with the firmness which be- 
comes men, it is to be regretted that one so 
distant, and on whom such arduous duties 
have fallen, has been so little spared by 
hostile criticism in his own land. For my 
own part, I have rarely met a man in whom 
genius and sagacity were more happily 
allied than in Lord Lytton, a man of 
greater resource, or one possessing in such 
degree that highest quality of public life 
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" But, holding as I do that view of the 
subject, that is no reason why we should 
agree to an unreasonable length of time 
being taken in conducting the evacuation 
of those provinces. The noble duke treated 
as a matter of course, and as a subject upon 
which there could be no possible difference 
of opinion, that Her Majesty's government 
had agreed to extend the time for the 
evacuation in those provinces to August 3. 
There is not the slightest authority for 
any statement of the kind. What we are 
bound by is the view now taken by the 
majority of the signatories of the Berlin 
treaty, to the effect that the evacuation 
was to commence on May 3 ; and it is to 
be completed within a reasonable time, 
which may be computed in weeks rather 
than in months, but at all events in a 
moderate time, as compared with the 
statement which the noble duke has made. 
Therefore the noble duke, who prides 
himself upon his memory, has actually 
complimented Her Majesty's government 
upon the circumstances which, if correct, 
would have been a disgrace to them. 

"The noble duke then goes on to com- 
plain very much of the manner in which 
he and his colleagues and friends have 
been treated not in, but out of this House, 
and in so doing he exhibited that sensitive- 
ness which I have already more than once 
observed is peculiar to the present Opposi- 
tion. On this point I did not think that the 
evidence of the noble duke was adequate to 
the occasion. He quoted an extract from 
a speech of my noble friend, and he also 
quoted from the anonymous correspondence 
of an unknown society. When a subject 
of this character is brought before your 
lordships on a solemn occasion, and when 
charges of this nature are made against 
Her Majesty's government, I do not myself 
much care what people say about me, and 
I have not much time to make remarks 
about others. Some distinguished members 
of Her Majesty's Opposition, however, who 
have appeared in different parts of the 
country, seem to have spared no time in 



the preparation of their attacks upon Her 
Majesty's government. Upon that subject 
I will say nothing further than this: I 
make no charge against either of the two 
noble lords, the leaders of the Opposition 
in either House of Parliament. Their 
conduct has at all times, and especially 
at critical periods, been such as was to be 
expected from gentlemen and distinguished 
statesmen who felt the responsibilities of 
their position. 

"That, however, cannot be said of all 
the members of the party. Although I 
shall notice nothing of a merely personal 
nature, I must say that it is much to be 
regretted that after so solemn an act as 
the treaty of Berlin was executed, and 
when united Europe had agreed to look 
upon the treaty as some assurance for the 
maintenance of peace and for the general 
welfare of the worl^, certain members of 
the Opposition should, not once, twice, nor 
thrice, but month after month, habitually 
declare to the world that the treaty was 
utterly impracticable, and have used such 
external influence as they might possess 
to throw every obstacle and impediment 
in the way of carrying that treaty into 
practical effect. Look at the probable 
result of such action. If statesmen have 
pledged their opinion over and over again 
that a treaty is impracticable, if they 
become responsible ministers, they will be 
called upon by those who do not wish the 
treaty to be fulfilled to carry their opinions 
into effect. 

"Then says the noble duke, ' I come now 
to business. You have negotiated a treaty, 
but what have you done for Turkey?' And 
the noble duke for a considerable time — 
for more than half an hour — made an im- 
passioned appeal to the House, with a view 
of showing us what ought to have been 
done for Turkey. From a minister respon- 
sible, I believe, for the Crimean War, such 
a speech might have been expected, and, 
in fact, the strongest part of the oration of 
the noble duke was an impassioned argu- 
ment in favour of going to war with Russia 
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in order to preserve the settlement made at 
the end of the Crimean War. 'Well/ 
says the noble duke, ' what have you done ? 
See the losses to Turkey which you have 
brought about There is Batoum, a most 
valuable harbour, which will be fortified 
by the Russians whatever may be the 
engagement they have made by the treaty 
of Berlin. Do you mean to say, if you 
had acted with sufficient vigour, that you 
could not have prevented Russia taking 
Batoum, with your great fleet in the 
Black Sea?' Well, no doubt we could 
have prevented Russia taking Batoum, as 
we prevented Russia taking Constantinople. 
But is the noble duke prepared, or was he 
prepared, to go to war to prevent Russia 
taking Batoum — a port which with derision 
the noble duke describes as one which 
Russia has made a free port But the 
noble duke quite forgot to say that it 
was not only made by the treaty of 
Berlin a free port, but a port essentially 
commercial — ^words which have some mean- 
ing and by which the signatories of the 
treaty of Berlin will always be bouud. 
The noble lord says also, ' I can see what 
will happen in Batoum. It will be a free 
port, but a fortified one. It will be a strong 
place and will control the commerce of 
Persia.' But all this was said of the 
treaties of 1828 with regard to the harbour 
of Poti The very same expression was 
used, and England was warned that by 
obtaining the harbour of Poti Russia had 
obtained such a commanding position that 
the Black Sea would be entirely at her 
mercy. The noble duke quite forgot to 
tell us this, that under the treaty of Berlin 
the finest port in the Black Sea, the port 
of Burgas, was restored to the Sultan. 
This the noble duke, who is so candid, 
omitted to bring to your lordships' recol- 
lection. 

•"Well,' then says the noble duke, 'how 
can you reconcile yourselves to the fact 
that you have agreed to the destruction of 
the Danubian fortresses — that Quadrilateral 
of the East which would have commanded 



the Danube?' One would suppose, from 
the way in which the noble duke has 
spoken to-night, that there had never been 
any war between Russia and Turkey. One 
would suppose that Turkey had never been 
utterly vanquished, and that the army of 
Russia had never been at the gates of Con- 
stantinople. Surely the claims of Russia, 
whether right or wrong, had to be con- 
sidered. However we might approve or 
disapprove the casus belli and the policy 
of the war — whatever diflferences of opinion 
there might be upon these and similar 
points — no one could deny for a moment 
that Russia had completely vanquished 
Turkey; and to suppose in these circum- 
stances that everything was to be left 
exactly in the same position as at the 
beginning of the war, is an assumption 
which I think your lordships will agree 
is not a very reasonable one. But look 
at the merits of the case. These fortresses, 
under the new system, would have become 
Bulgarian fortresses, our policy being to 
maintain the Turkish empire — a policy, 
allow me in passing to remind your lord- 
ships, which is universal in Europe, because 
every one of the great powers who have 
signed the treaty of Berlin agreed in this 
one point, that there was no substitute for 
the Turkish power, and that that power, 
though it might be reduced, should still 
be substantially maintained. 'But,' says 
the noble duke, 'the proposal to destroy 
these fortresses was made by the Russians 
themselves.' It matters little, but I believe 
the noble duke is inaccurate in that respect 
The proposal to destroy the fortresses of the 
Quadrilateral was not a new one. It had 
been made on previous occasions, and it 
was always put forward by Russia in order 
to show that the Russians themselves did 
not wish to obtain these powerful strong- 
holds. 

"Then says the noble duke, 'You have 
by the treaty of Berlin, which is but a 
revised edition of the treaty of San Stefano 
established Servia as an independent state 
and increased its territory ! ' But the 
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"But, holding as I do that view of the 
subject, that is no reason why we should 
agree to an unreasonable length of time 
being taken in conducting the evacuation 
of those provinces. The noble duke treated 
as a matter of course, and as a subject upon 
which there could be no possible difference 
of opinion, that Her Majesty's government 
had agreed to extend the time for the 
evacuation in those provinces to August 3. 
There is not the slightest authority for 
any statement of the kind. What we are 
bound by is the view now taken by the 
majority of the signatories of the Berlin 
treaty, to the effect that the evacuation 
was to commence on May 3 ; and it is to 
be completed within a reasonable time, 
which may be computed in weeks rather 
than in months, but at all events in a 
moderate time, as compared with the 
statement which the noble duke has made. 
Therefore the noble duke, who prides 
himself upon his memory, has actually 
complimented Her Majesty's government 
upon the circumstances which, if correct, 
would have been a disgrace to them. 

"The noble duke then goes on to com- 
plain very much of the manner in which 
he and his colleagues and friends have 
been treated not in, but out of this House, 
and in so doing he exhibited that sensitive- 
ness which I have already more than once 
observed is peculiar to the present Opposi- 
tion. On this point I did not think that the 
evidence of the noble duke was adequate to 
the occasion. He quoted an extract from 
a speech of my noble friend, and he also 
quoted from the anonymous correspondence 
of an unknown society. When a subject 
of this character is brought before your 
lordships on a solemn occasion, and when 
charges of this nature are made against 
Her Majesty's government, I do not myself 
much care what people say about me, and 
I have not much time to make remarks 
about others. Some distinguished members 
of Her Majesty's Opposition, however, who 
have appeared in different parts of the 
country, seem to have spared no time in 



the preparation of their attacks upon Her 
Majesty's government. Upon that subject 
I will say nothing further than this: I 
make no charge against either of the two 
noble lords, the leaders of the Opposition 
in either House of Parliament Their 
conduct has at all times, and especially 
at critical periods, been such as was to be 
expected from gentlemen and distinguished 
statesmen who felt the responsibilities of 
their position. 

"That, however, cannot be said of all 
the members of the party. Although I 
shall notice nothing of a merely personal 
nature, I must say that it is much to be 
regretted that after so solemn an act as 
the treaty of Berlin was executed, and 
when united Europe had agreed to look 
upon the treaty as some assurance for the 
maintenance of peace and for the general 
welfare of the worlji, certain members of 
the Opposition should, not once, twice, nor 
thrice, but month after month, habitually 
declare to the world that the treaty was 
utterly impracticable, and have used such 
external influence as they might possess 
to throw every obstacle and impediment 
in the way of carrying that treaty into 
practical effect. Look at the probable 
result of such action. If statesmen have 
pledged their opinion over and over again 
that a treaty is impracticable, if they 
become responsible ministers, they will be 
called upon by those who do not wish the 
treaty to be fulfilled to carry their opinions 
into effect. 

"Then says the noble duke, * I come now 
to business. You have negotiated a treaty, 
but what have you done for Turkey?' And 
the noble duke for a considerable time — 
for more than half an hour — made an im- 
passioned appeal to the House, with a view 
of showing us what ought to have been 
done for Turkey. From a minister respon- 
sible, I believe, for the Crimean War, such 
a speech might have been expected, and, 
in fact, the strongest part of the oration of 
the noble duke was an impassioned argu- 
ment in favour of going to war with Russia 
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in order to preserve the settlement made at 
the end of the Crimean War. 'Well/ 
says the noble duke, * what have you done ? 
See the losses to Turkey which you have 
brought about There is Batoum, a most 
valuable harbour, which will be fortified 
by the Bussians whatever may be the 
engagement they have made by the treaty 
of Berlin. Do you mean to say, if you 
had acted with suflScient vigour, that you 
could not have prevented Eussia taking 
Batoum, with your great fleet in the 
Black Sea?* Well, no doubt we could 
have prevented Russia taking Batoum, as 
we prevented Russia taking Constantinople. 
But is the noble duke prepared, or was he 
prepared, to go to war to prevent Russia 
taking Batoum — a port which with derision 
the noble duke describes as one which 
Russia has made a free port But the 
noble duke quite forgot to say that it 
was not only made by the treaty of 
Berlin a free port, but a port essentially 
commercial — words which have some mean- 
ing and by which the signatories of the 
treaty of Berlin will always be bouud. 
The noble lord says also, ' I can see what 
vrill happen in Batoum. It will be a free 
port, but a fortified one. It will be a strong 
place and will control the commerce of 
Persia.' But all this was said of the 
treaties of 1828 with regard to the harbour 
of Poti The very same expression was 
used, and England was warned that by 
obtaining the harbour of Poti Russia had 
obtained such a commanding position that 
the Black Sea would be entirely at her 
mercy. The noble duke quite forgot to 
tell us this, that under the treaty of Berlin 
the finest port in the Black Sea, the port 
of Burgas, was restored to the Sultan. 
This the noble duke, who is so candid, 
omitted to bring to your lordships* recol- 
lection. 

•'*Well,* then says the noble duke, 'how 
can you reconcile yourselves to the fact 
that you have agreed to the destruction of 
the Danubian fortresses — that Quadrilateral 
of the East which would have commanded 



the Danube?* One would suppose, from 
the way in which the noble duke has 
spoken to-night, that there had never been 
any war between Russia and Turkey. One 
would suppose that Turkey had never been 
utterly vanquished, and that the army of 
Russia had never been at the gates of Con- 
stantinople. Surely the claims of Russia, 
whether right or wrong, had to be con- 
sidered. However we might approve or 
disapprove the casus belli and the policy 
of the war — whatever differences of opinion 
there might be upon these and similar 
points — no one could deny for a moment 
that Russia had completely vanquished 
Turkey; and to suppose in these circum- 
stances that everything was to be left 
exactly in the same position as at the 
beginning of the war, is an assumption 
which I think your lordships will agree 
is not a very reasonable one. But look 
at the merits of the case. These fortresses, 
under the new system, would have become 
Bulgarian fortresses, our policy being to 
maintain the Turkish empire — a policy, 
allow me in passing to remind your lord- 
ships, which is universal in Europe, because 
every one of the great powers who have 
signed the treaty of Berlin agreed in this 
one point, that there was no substitute for 
the Turkish power, and that that power, 
though it might be reduced, should still 
be substantially maintained. 'But,' says 
the noble duke, 'the proposal to destroy 
these fortresses was made by the Russians 
themselves.' It matters little, but I believe 
the noble duke is inaccurate in that respect 
The proposal to destroy the fortresses of the 
Quadrilateral was not a new one. It had 
been made on previous occasions, and it 
was always put forward by Russia in order 
to show that the Russians themselves did 
not wish to obtain these powerful strong- 
holds. 

"Then says the noble duke, 'You have 
by the treaty of Berlin, which is but a 
revised edition of the treaty of San Stefano 
established Servia as an independent state 
and increased its territory ! ' But the 
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could, and such recruits as could be obtained 
were mere boys. Mr. Hardy set himself at 
once to work to improve the condition of 
the service. He accepted frankly and 
loyally the changes so wantonly introduced 
by Lord CardwelL To have returned to 
the state of things which existed before 
would have been to make confusion worse 
confounded. He gradually, but surely, 
redressed the grievances of all ranks, and 
increased the inducements to enter the 
army. The Regimental Exchanges Act, 
founded upon the report of a royal com- 
mission appointed by Lord Cardwell, which 
said that the prohibition of paying and 
receiving money for exchanges between 
officers on full pay was a serious hardship 
to some and a serious loss to others, removed 
a grievance which caused great discontent ; 
whilst the Army Promotion and Retirement 
Act secured at a considerable cost to the 
country that flow of promotion so necessary 
to the efficiency and satisfaction of the 
service which the purchase system supplied, 
and which Lord Cardwell, in abolishing 
purchase, promised should be maintained. 
Mr. Hardy also did much to make the 
army reserve a reality. But the most 
important of his measures is undoubtedly 
the increase of pay to the private soldiers 
and to the non-commissioned officers, which 
he carried through in 1876. He gave the 
men, in addition to their present pay, a 
deferred pay of 2d. per day, so that at the 
end of their six years' service there is a 
sum of £18 to their credit A stronger 
inducement to good conduct and a better 
check upon desertion can hardly be imagined 
than this measure. Further, Mr. Hardy 
added a penny to the pay of the Guards, 
has given lance-corporals and lance-ser- 
geants, who hitherto had performed onerous 
duties for nothing, the pay of their ranks, 
and has increased generally the pay of that 
most important class, the non-commissioned 
officers. 

" In the civil expenditure a million and 
a-half of the increase is due to the operation 
of the Education Act For this piece of 



extravagance — ^if extravagance it be — Air. 
Gladstone himself, and his colleagues in the 
late government, are in the first place re- 
sponsible. The other two millions represent 
charges previously paid out of the rates, 
but transferred by the action of the present 
government, and almost without opposition 
from Mr. Gladstone and his friends, to the 
national exchequer ; they are therefore not 
an addition to, but a change in the incidence 
of, the national burthens. Indeed, this 
amount of two millions now paid out of 
the Treasury falls far short of the whole 
diminution of local taxation, and the full 
saving to the ratepayers. The transfer to 
the government of the management of 
prisons throughout the United Kingdom, 
enabled a large reduction to be made in the 
cost of maintenance, and we should be 
speaking quite within bounds if we were to 
estimate the actual relief to the taxpayers 
in the shape of a reduction of the demand 
upon them for rates and local charges, at 
two and a half millions. 

'' The increase of charge for the national 
debt, £1,937,000, seems at first sight to 
give some justification for Mr. Gladstone's 
accusations ; but when the figures are 
examined they will be found to redound 
very much to the credit of the government 
The only portion of this increase for which 
the government is responsible, beyond the 
small sum of £129,000, the interest upon 
the exchequer bonds issued on account of 
the two votes of credit, is an amount of 
between £600,000 and £700,000, which 
parliament in 1875, on the proposition 
of Sir Stafford Northcote, voted, by 
raising the charge for the permanent 
debt to a fixed sum in excess of that 
required, for the gradual reduction of the 
debt The balance of the increased chaise 
is merely a matter of account The sum it 
represents is the interest the government 
pays for the moneys it has borrowed, under 
the provisions of Acts like the Education 
Act, to lend to local bodies, or to invest 
under the direction of parliament, as in the 
case of the Suez Canal, and for which an 
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entry, approximately equivalent, appears on 
the revenue side of the national balance- 
sheet. So far from having any need to 
shun inquiry into the comparative amounts 
of the debt, and the comparative annual 
charges for it, at the time they entered 
into office and at the present day. Lord 
Beaconsfield and his colleagues may point 
to the diminution they have effected in the 
debt as one of the many proofs of the sound- 
ness of their financial policy. To have reduced 
the national indebtedness in all its forms, 
including not only the so-called permanent 
debt — a comparison confined to which 
would be much more favourable to them — 
but all kinds of unfunded debt and other 
obligations and liabilities, by the sum of 
£10,242,000 in the course of these three 
troubled years, whilst putting the army 
and navy into a thoroughly effective con- 
dition, incurring an extraordinary expen- 
diture of something like £8,000,000 to 
maintain English interests in the East, 
adding £1,500,000 yearly to the educa- 
tion vote, and transfemiig £2,000,000 of 
local taxation every year to the charge of 
the Treasury, and to have done it all in a 
time of commercial and agricultuml depres- 
sion, in a time of falling revenue receipts, 
is an achievement of which any ministry 
might be proud, and one which no Liberal 
ministry ever accomplished. . . . The finan- 
cial position of tlie country was never sounder 
than it is at the present time. Elficiency 
has been secured without any neglect of 
economy, and the public burdens are now 
considerably less than they were when Mr. 
Gladstone left office. If the revival of trade, 
which seems to have commenced, should 
continue, the revenue will doubtless ad- 
vance by ' leaps and bounds,' as it did in 
the prosperous times in which it was the 
fortune of the Liberals to be in power,and the 
government of the day will be able to make 
large remissions of taxation. It is enough 
for the present to remember that, wliilst the 
government has met great and extraordinary 
charges, and reduced the national indebted- 
ness more than .£17,000,000, in spite of 
voT, n 



the revenue having fallen in consequence 
of commercial and agricultural distress, it, 
during the first part of its tenure of office, 
removed taxes amounting to just £4,750,000 
per annum; and that even now, when 
it has been compelled to impose additional 
taxation, the comparison between the 
amount of taxes removed and taxes put 
on shows that the additional burden is 
not even, taking the official estimates, 
£1,000,000, whilst in effect it has been 
much less. The million has not been put 
upon the poor and struggling, but upon 
the well-to-do and rich." 

Upon the same subject let us also hear 
the late chancellor of the exchequer. "The 
country," said Sir Stafford Northcote at the 
banquet given at the Guildhall on Lord 
Mayor's day, "is not less rich now than 
it was six years ago. On the contrary, 
every penny of income tax would now, if 
calculated on the same basis as formerly, 
produce £100,000 at least more than at 
the beginning of our administration. The 
savings of the people are not affected. 
The savings-banks deposits are at least 
£11,000,000 more than when we came 
into office. Look where you will, you 
will see that the credit and the position 
of the country have not been shaken, and 
that consols stand higher than they did. 
Our debt has been reduced in one direction 
and increased in another. But how has it 
been increased ? By raising money to make 
advances to large bodies like the corpora- 
tions of London and Birmingham, and many 
others who desire to have such loans. But 
look at matters fairly, and you will find 
that the account which we have to render 
is one of which there is no reason to be 
ashamed." 

So much for the domestic legislation 
and financial policy of the party during 
the leadership of Lord Beaconsfield. They 
signified the establishment of beneficial 
measures for the working classes, the 
reduction of debt by £1,500,000, and 
the imposition of no additional taxation. 
When we remember the fierce diatribes 
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passed upon tlie Tory six years' tenure of 
power by the leaders of the Liberal party, 
and especially by the arch-agitator during 
his Midlothian campaign, we fail to discover 
the justice of their accusations, or any 
amendment on their part of the state of 
things they so eloquently deplored. The 
Opposition attributed the depression of 
trade to the extravagant expenditure and 
harassing policy of the late Conservative 
government ; yet in spite of the accession to 
power of a Liberal cabinet, trade has not 
revived with that activity and generosity 
promised by Mr. Gladstone and his fol- 
lowers when out of office. We know how 
warmly the financial policy of Sir Stafford 
Northcote was attacked by the late Oppo- 
sition ; yet in spite of the Liberals having 
crossed over to the ministerial side of the 
House, in no material particular has that 
financial policy been changed. The con- 
duct of the Conservatives towards Ireland 
was keenly criticised; and now, under 
Liberal rule, we have seen the gaols of that 
unhappy country crowded with untried 
prisoners, a severe coercion Act in full 
force, and the disaffected island on the 
eve of civil war. All that the change of 
government has as yet obtained for us has 
been a peace with dishonour, increased taxa- 
tion, and the cloture. 

But it was against the foreign policy of 
the Beaconsfield administration that the 
late Opposition aimed their most venomous 
shafts. Charge after charge was hurled 
against the late Tory chief for the ambitious 
and insatiable character of his "imperialism," 
for the straining of the prerogative to carry 
out his views, and for the extravagant ex- 
penditure which resulted. Yet time has 
proved that those accusations were utterly 
undeserved. If we institute a comparison 
between the foreign and colonial policy 
advocated by Lord Beaconsfield and that 
now advanced by the government of Mr. 
Gladstone, the result is certainly not 
in favour of Liberal rule. Compare the 
England under Lord Beaconsfield, honoured 
and influential in the councils of Europe, 



with its guarantees upheld, its promises 
fulfilled, and its protecting hand extended 
to all who had a claim upon the empire, 
with the England under the guidance of 
Mr. Gladstone, and see how the Liberal 
policy has been weighed in the balance 
and been found wanting. We have already 
alluded to the results consequent upon the 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares. The 
object of that purchase was to secure 
the safety of our route to India; and we 
can remember with what hostility that 
proceeding was assailed both as a financial 
operation and a political move. "The 
purchase of the shares," said Mr. Gladstone, 
speaking at Glasgow towards the close of 
the year 1879, and when bidding for the 
Liberal vote at the approaching general 
election, " was a delusion. . . . You 
were foolish enough to acquire a certain 
number of shares in the Canal ; you have 
chosen to complicate your already too 
complicated transactions with a financial 
operation of a Hdiculotcs description.*' 

As the Liberal party invariably denied 
that any political importance could be 
attached to the purchase,* and as the 
operation was foolish financially, Mr. 
Gladstone was naturally asked by the 
Conservative party whether, "seeing that 
the present value of these shares is officially 
stated at £8,826,000, he proposes to take 
steps for realizing by their sale the accrued 
profit to the country of £4,826,000." Such 
a realization would have gone far to recoup 
the £6,000,000 which the Beacon.sfield 
administration were accused of squandering 
in upholding the honour of England. To 
this question Mr. Gladstone thus replied: — 
"The object of the question is to obtain 
from me a confession which I am sorry 
I cannot gratify. 1 do not wish to repeat 
anything I said in the important discussion 
that took place on the question of the 

* *' The shares bought by the government do not tend to 
give us any influence whatever, either indirect, direct, or 
moral, or of any kind, in the council of the shareholders, and 
our interest is not identical with, but entirely opposed tc 
that of the ordinary shareholders."— Lord Uartington 
Houtt of Commons^ February 8, 1879. 
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purchase of these shares; but I wish to say 
that my objection to questions of this kind 
is that if the individual to whom they are 
put is not prepared to confess, he can 
hardly do otherwise than go back upon 
observations which he or others may have 
made at some previous time. The censures 
I passed on the transaction at the time or 
during the time of the election had no 
reference to it, considered as a financial 
operation, conceived and executed by a 
stockbroker, for I have been from the first 
a recommender and promoter of the Suez 
Canal; and when M. de Lesseps came to 
this country I encouraged him to persevere 
in his plan. The objection I had was that 
the operation was a complex one, and I 
cannot recede from that opinion, though 
I think it would be invidious now to repeat 
the reasons on which that opinion was 
based." Yet in spite of this answer, it 
was at Glasgow that Mr. Gladstone objected 
to the purchase of these shares because it 
was a financial operation of a ridiculous 
character. Only one conclusion can be 
drawn from this evasive and inconsistent 
conduct If the purchase of these shares 
has no political importance, and was a com- 
mercial undertaking of a foolish character, 
why have these shares been retained by 
Mr. Gladstone when they can be sold at 
a splendid profit ? The answer is that the 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares is not 
only a brilliant commercial success, but 
that Mr. Gladstone has been compelled to 
admit that considerable political import- 
ance attaches to the possession of them, 
and therefore he declines to part with 
them. In other words, he acknowledges 
and supports the prescient and statesman- 
like conduct of the late Conservative prime 
minister in this matter. 

Nor were the strictures passed upon the 
conservative policy in Central Asia a whit 
less unhappy. Events have proved that 
Lord Beaconsfield was right in the course 
he pursued, and Mr. Gladstone has been 
wrong. The object of Russia in Central 
Asia is apparent to all. By the annexation 



of the Turkoman country she has estab- 
lished for herself a solid base of military 
operations from which she can control 
Persia and Western Afghanistan. By hex 
former campaign against Khiva she has 
cleared the path for her armies along the 
more eastern line of advance to Cabul, and 
has thus by these two proceedings gained a 
complete ascendency in Central Asia, and 
has removed the obstacles which it was 
said barred her progress to the frontier of 
Afghanistan. The object of Lord Beacons- 
field's Indian policy was to prevent Russia 
dealing with Afghanistan as she has treated 
Khiva, Bokhara, and the districts between 
the Oxus and the Caspian. And since it 
was acknowledged by all our greatest 
authorities that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the safety of our Indian empire 
that Afghanistan should either be an in- 
dependent state united under the rule of 
a friendly Ameer, or brought within the 
sphere of those protected states whose 
foreign relations were supervised by British 
residents, and whose strong places were 
controlled by British troops. Lord Beacons- 
field aimed at obtaining one of these alter- 
natives. He came to the conclusion — and 
the publication of recent despatches justified 
the conclusion — that the Ameer Shere Ali 
was intriguing with Russia, and meditating 
hostile designs against British India, War 
was made against him and he was deposed. 
As Lord Beaconsfield was still unwilling 
to break up the Afghan kingdom, Yakub 
Khan was recognized as the successor of 
Shere Ali. Then came the massacre of Sir 
Louis Cavagnari and the British mission, 
the advance of the British troops, and the 
treaty of Gandamuk. It was evident to 
Lord Beaconsfield that no trust could be 
placed in an Afghan prince, and that 
England must keep a force permanently 
stationed in Afghanistan to protect her 
own interests. This was done, and all 
danger was avoided, no matter who rided 
at Cabul, whilst British troops held Canda- 
har. It has pleased, however, the present 
Liberal government to reverse the policy of 
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Lord Beacoiisfield, in spite of the opinions 
given by the most eminent civil and mili- 
tary authorities best acquainted with India, 
and hence civil war between the rulers of 
Herat and Afghanistan, the anarcliy pre- 
vailing in Southern Afghanistiin, and the 
spread of Russian intrigue. Under Lord 
Beaconsfield we had the strong places in 
Afghanistan held by British troops to check 
the advance of Russia; under Mr. Gladstone 
we have nothing between us and the Cos- 
sack, eager to bask in the sunshine of India, 
but a divided and disorganized Afghanistan, 
soon to fall a prey to the greed of Muscovite 
annexation. When a Russian army appears 
in -the valley of the Indus, it will then be 
seen which was the wiser and more astute — 
the Indian policy of the late Conservative 
chief or that of the present Liberal premier. 

As was the Indian policy of Lord Bea- 
consfield so was his colonial policy ; it was 
vigilant, comprehensive, and astute. And 
this judgment must specially be passed 
upon the statesmanship which directed 
afiairs in South Africa, and more particu- 
larly in the Transvaal. The Transvaal was 
annexed because it was in a state of anarchy 
and bankruptcy, and because the Boers were 
incapable of governing the district. The 
Zulu war was waged because the military 
organization of Cetchwayo was a constant 
source of jeopardy to the colony of Natal. 
The power of the Zulu chieftain was 
crushed, his country divided between 
chieftains whose pohcy was marked out 
for them by the English government, and 
who were to be controlled by English resi- 
dents; and thus peace and freedom from 
danger were restored to Natal. 

Then came the revolt in the Transvaal, 
and the reversal of the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield. We were defeated by the 
Boers, yet such was the very moment when 
a Liberal administration arrived at the con- 
clusion to restore the annexed territory to 
our half-savage victors. Mr. Gladstone, who 
had been so callous as to the loss of life 
in Ireland, was so touchingly humane and 
sensitive, when it was proposed that the 



turbulent and slave-advocating Boers were 
to be attacked by our arms, that he declined 
to be accused of " blood-guiltiness," and gave 
orders for English , troops, when smarting 
under disaster, to retire from the conflict 
and to concede what the rebellious section 
of our victors demanded. Our authority in 
South Africa therefore received a blow under 
which it still reels. We have been con- 
demned as poltroons and deserters from our 
plighted word. The loyal inhabitants of 
the Transvaal, who regarded themselves as 
safe under the protection of the English 
crown, have been left to the tender mercies 
of the savage Dutchmen, and the friendly 
natives of South Africa have been taught 
the shameful lesson that, when it suits the 
policy of an English minister, their past 
fidelity will be disregarded, and they will 
be abandoned to any fate that barbarity 
may have in store for them. Defeat, dis- 
honour, and discredit, such have been the 
results of the Liberal colonial policy. The 
dismemberment of our empire in South 
Africa under such circumstances has been 
the bitterest cup which Englishmen, both 
abroad and at home, have had administered 
to them during this century. " It has 
already touched," said Lord Cairns, when 
condemning the arrangements made by the 
Liberal government with the Boers in the 
Transvaal, "It has already touched, and 
will every day touch more deeply, the heart 
of the nation. Other reverses we have had 
— other disasters ; but a reverse is not dis- 
honour, and disaster does not necessarily 
imply disgrace. To Her Majesty's govern- 
ment we owe a sensation which to this 
country of ours is new, and which certainly 
is not agreeable. 

" * In aU the ills we ever bore 
We grieved, we sighed, we wept ; we never 
blushed before.' " 

It was this policy, both domestic and 
foreign, which the nation, now on the eve 
of a general election, was called upon to 
consider, and to decide whether the admhi- 
istration of Lord Beaconsfield was still 
entitled to the confidence of the countiy. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



TUE CONSERVATIVE COLLAPSE. 



Coming events failed to cast the shadows 
of Conservative overthrow before them. 
At tlie meeting of parliament there was 
nothing to show that a change in favour of 
Liberal rule had come over the spirit of 
the country. The government of Lord 
Beaconsfield was apparently as strong and 
as popular as ever. Its foreign policy, its 
attitude towards the distress and the anti- 
rent agitation in Ireland, and its financial 
proposals, appeared still to enjoy the con- 
fidence and approval of the nation. If the 
pulse of public feeling could be felt by the 
recent elections that had taken place, its 
beats indicated a strong and healthy Con- 
servatism. At Liverpool a Conservative 
was returned by a large majority, whilst 
at Southwark, one of the strongholds of 
the Opposition, the Conservative candidate 
received more votes than both of his 
opponents put together. The turn of 
events had also tended to consolidate the 
position of the party in power. From 
Afghanistan came the good news that Sir 
Frederick Roberts was master of the situa- 
tion ; that the armed gathering which had 
beleaguered him at Cabul had dispersed, and 
that the efibrts of Mahomed Jan to create 
an insurrection had collapsed. In the 
Transvaal order had been restored, and Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, his mission now accomp- 
lished, was on the eve of returning home. 
A little dispute we had with Turkey 
touching religious oppression had been 
settled by the Porte according to our 
wishes. Indeed, everything appeared to 
favour the Conservative cause, and from 
the outward aspect of affairs ministers 
had every reason to believe that their 
tenure of office was on no side endan- 
gered. 



Parliament met February 6, 1880. The 
speech from the throne was encou/nging. 
The relations between England ana all the 
powers continued to be friendly. Since 
the prorogation of parliament the course of 
events had tended to furnish additional 
security to the maintenance of European 
peace, on the principles laid down by the 
treaty of Berlin. The outrage at Cabul 
had been avenged, though the unsettled 
condition of the country rendered the 
recall of the troops impossible for the 
present ; " but the principle on which my 
government has hitherto acted remains 
unchanged," said Her Majesty; "and while 
determined to make the frontiers of my 
Indian empire strong, I desire to be on 
friendly relations alike with those who may 
rule in Afghanistan and with the people 
of that country." Peace had been estab- 
lished in South Africa. " The capture and 
deposition of the Zulu king," continued the 
sovereign, "and the breaking up of the 
military organization on which his dynasty 
was based, have released my possessions in 
that part of the world from a danger which 
has seriously impeded their advancement 
and consolidation." As to home affairs, 
the commission was still inquiring into the 
causes of agricultural depression throughout 
the United Kingdom ; owing to the serious 
deficiency in the crops in certain parts ol 
Ireland special precautions had been taken 
to guard against the calamities with which 
those districts might be threatened, and 
ample preparations for the distribution of 
food and fuel had been made, as well as the 
employment of labour stimulated by excep- 
tional advances from the state; the con- 
sideration of the criminal code and of the 
law of bankruptcy was to be resumed; 
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bills were also to be introduced for enlarg- 
ing the powers of owners of settled land, 
for amending the lunacy laws, and for 
simplifying the practice of conveyancing. 
These were the chief features in the royal 



message. 



In the debate on the address Lord 
Beaconsfield took a prominent part. His 
speech was a reply to the charges brought 
forward against the government by Lord 
Granville. The leader of the Opposition in 
the Upper House had compensated for his 
silence during the recess by making one of 
those quiet but no less efifective attacks 
upon the policy of ministers for which 
his parliamentary oratory was remarkable. 
Lord Granville regretted that not one word 
of sympathy had been expressed in the 
speech from the throne as to the depression 
under which the whole agriculture of the 
country was suffering. He objected to the 
Berlin treaty, and branded the convention 
as the most indefensible that England had 
entered into during the century. He 
asserted that the war in South Africa was 
neither just nor necessary, and was only a 
proof of the weakness of the government. 
Then he concluded by condemning the 
state of affairs in Afghanistan, which he 
attributed to the absence of any fixed and 
decided policy on the part of the cabinet. 

Lord Beaconsfield refuted these charges. 
The clauses of the treaty of Berlin, he said, 
were being carried into effect, and arrange- 
ments had been entered into conducive to 
the maintenance of general peace. The 
war in South Africa could not have been 
avoided, and it had teiminated with every 
prospect of the scheme of confederation 
in South Africa being realized. With 
regard to Afghanistan, the prime minister 
spoke at greater length. " Well, then," he 
continued, " the noble earl [Lord Granville] 
comes to the case of Afghanistan. I must 
confess to being at a loss to know exactly 
what the noble earl wants us to tell him. 
He addresses to us a question which does 
not appear to me to be founded on fact, or 
to have any character of reality. He 



assumes certain opinions, and imputes them 
to the chiefs and sirdars of Afghanistan. 
He informs us that the whole country is 
against us, whereas those who have studied 
the question on the spot know that only a 
very limited portion of the population is 
against us. Then he wants to know what 
the government are going to do? Well, 
that is a question which it is difficult to 
answer, if only in this sense — that it con- 
cerns matters which are in an unfinished 
state. You must consider the question, 
first, of Afghanistan with reference to the 
British empire, and secondly, with reference 
to Afghanistan itself. So far as the rela- 
tions between this country and Afghanistan 
are concerned, our policy is perfectly clear. 
It was adopted after due consideration, and 
as we believed with complete and perfect 
knowledge; and no mistake has been made 
in carrying it into effect It is true that a 
great disaster has occurred, but to such 
contingencies human affairs are always 
subject As regards Afghanistan, what we 
aimed at was to secure an adequate and 
powerful frontier for our Indian empire. 
That we obtained, and we obtained it in 
a very short time with brilliant military 
success; and having obtained that we 
negotiated the treaty of Gandamuk, which 
described and sealed that policy. It is 
unnecessary to recall to the notice of 
noble lords the terrible circumstances which 
have for a moment prevented that policy 
from being carried into effect. No doubt 
it is possible, in applying the same prin- 
ciples which have always influenced us, that 
circumstances may occur to alter some de- 
tails of the scheme which were not contem- 
plated at the outset But our policy remains 
the same. It is a policy opposed to annexa- 
tion — a policy in favour of the people of 
Afghanistan being governed by their own 
chief or chiefs — they can decide who these 
should be — but which at the same time re- 
tains our powerful and adequate military 
frontier. That is our policy, so far as Eng- 
land is concerned. 

"As regards Afghanistan, we must be 
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guided by circumstances over which we 
have not always entire control. It is an 
error to suppose that Afghanistan, gene- 
rally speaking, was governed in past times 
by one individual. On the contrary, the 
grandfather of Yakub Khan was, I believe, 
the first ruler that collected under his 
power all the tribes of the country. It may 
be necessary that we should restore Afghan- 
istan to the state in wliich it was previous 
to the accession of Dost Mahomed in that 
respect That is possible. The noble earl 
does not suppose that we are sitting down 
with our hands in our pockets all this time. 
Although we have our English interests 
first of all to look to — that is to say, the 
security of our Indian empire — our next 
object is to have prosperous, happy, and 
contented neighbours. Well, we are taking 
those steps which we think are wise, and 
which, in our opinion, are the best calcu- 
lated to bring about the results which we 
desire. But tliese are things which cannot 
he done in a day. You cannot settle them 
as you would pay a morning visit. If you 
have got a vast country full of warlike 
populations, and those populations ready to 
enter into any engagements, provided you 
meet their particular wishes, it is not 
always easy to ascertain how far the gratifi- 
cation of those wishes may tend to the 
tranquillity of the country. If we sanction 
in any way the position and authority of 
individuals, we take upon ourselves a great 
responsibility if we make a choice in which 
the great body of the people have no con- 
fidence. It is a work of labour to bring a 
country like Afghanistan, in its present 
state, into a condition of tranquillity and 
prosperity. But there are in that country 
all the elements of peace and prosperity, 
and the noble earl is labouring under a 
most erroneous impression in supposing 
that the great body of the people there are 
opposed to us. In reality, not one-tenth 
are opposed to us. I am not talking of those 
who are merely controlled by our regiments. 
I am talking of those people who really repre- 
sent masses — the great chiefs and the great 



tribes who have placed themselves in con- 
fidential and friendly communication with 
Her Majesty's government, and from whose 
declarations, and a wise calculation of the 
motives which actuate them, we have a 
right to infer that they are sincere in 
their desire to bring about a settlement 
of the country. I believe such a settle- 
ment will be brought about, and that we 
shall have in Afghanistan a neighbour on 
whom we can depend, on the whole, for its 
tranquillity and its desire for commercial 
intercourse ; and that that result will be 
accomplished totally irrespective of the 
great object of strengthening our frontier, 
while it will be highly favourable to the 
Afghan people themselves." 

Still this explanation failed to satisfy 
the Opposition. Further information was 
required as to the future policy of the 
government in Afghanistan. How, it was 
asked, did ministers propose to restore 
order ? Upon what principle were the 
future relations with the country to be 
regulated? Was the occupation of Afghan- 
istan by British troops to be permanent 
or temporary ? What territory was to be 
annexed beyond the new frontier ? Was 
the policy suggested by Sir Henry Eawlin- 
son to be accepted, and were we to hold 
permanently Candahar and Jelalabad, dis- 
tribute the Ameer's lands among mutually 
independent chiefs controlled by a resident 
English agent, and enter into a new alliance 
with Persia ? These were the questions 
freely demanded of the government, and in ' 
the Duke of Argyle the Opposition found 
a spokesman competent and willing to 
represent their views upon this phase of 
the Eastern question. A blue-book of cor- 
respondence relating to Afghanistan had 
been issued early in the session, in which it 
appeared, from certain despatches written 
by General Eoberts, that Russian intrigue 
with the father of Yakub Khan had been 
carried much deeper than had been gen- 
erally supposed. At the same time it 
was also hinted that the government had 
in their possession various documents dis- 
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covered at Cabul of a much more com- 
promising character for Russia than any 
that had yet been published. Late in 
February the Duke of Argyle, who had 
made our Afghan policy his special study, 
moved for the production of such documents, 
at the same time seizing the opportunity to 
deHver an attack upon the course recently 
adopted by ministers in the East. 

In an able but severely partial speech the 
duke criticised the Afghan policy of the Con- 
servative party. Every evil predicted by the 
opponents of that policy, he asserted, had 
actually happened. There had been no occa- 
sion for the aggressive measures pursued by 
ministers. The advances of Russia in the 
East did not, he said, menace our*position ; 
the late Ameer had not been hostile to our 
interests; all our troubles in Afghanistan 
had been simply due to the disturbing tactics 
of the government. Ministers had forced a 
resident upon the Ameer ; they had acted 
contrary to the treaties with Afghanistan ; 
and they had violated the traditional policy 
of the Indian government during the last 
forty years. " I am bound to say," con- 
cluded his Grace, "that the whole trans- 
actions of this Afghan war are of a character 
wliich, in my opinion, justify the severest 
langua<ie which can be used in party war- 
fare. I believe it is a policy which has 
originated in weak and unmanly fear. It 
has been a policy of violence sometimes 
approaching deceit It has been a policy 
most injurious to the interests of the people 
of England ; and, above all, a policy which 
has cast a lasting stain upon the honour of 
the British empire." 

This special pleading, based upon the 
ignoring of facts patent to all but those 
who were blinded by party hostility, led 
to an important debate, in which the 
leaders on both sides of the House took 
part. As the discussion proceeded it was 
evident that the objections of the Opposi- 
tion to the policy of the government could 
not sustain examination, and that ministers 
had had no alternative in the past but to 
enter upon the aggressive with the Ameer. 



" I am well acquainted with all the official 
correspondence on the subject," said Lorrf 
Napier of Magdala, " and I am quite satis- 
fied that we had a sufficient and legitimate 
cause for going to war with the Ameer. 
When the Ameer received a Russian am- 
bassador, but refused to admit our embassy, 
and in other ways evinced hostility, it was 
quite time to bring him to reason. He had 
raised a large force of regular troops, he 
had constructed fortifications, and had col- 
lected large stores of war materials. Had 
we remained quiescent the Russian embassy 
would soon have been followed by Russian 
officers, and a formidable force might have 
been created, which would have been a 
serious danger to our north-west frontier in 
case of our being occupied in any other 
quarter." 

The debate was brought to a close 
by Lord Beaconsfield. " What is the real 
question at issue ?" he asked (February 20, 
1880). " That is what the country is looking 
to. It is a clear conception of what really 
is at issue that alone ought to guide us in 
this matter. Well, my lords, you know 
that some three yeare ago or more — most 
unexpectedly and most undesired by those 
who were advising the crown — what is 
called the Eastern question revived. It 
is unnecessary to recall to your lordships* 
recollection all the incidents of that period. 
It is well known there was a moment when 
the relations between Russia and Great 
Britain were of the most delicate character; 
when indeed there were those, certainly 
in Russia, who looked on war not only 
as impending, but as inevitable. Well, in 
these circumstances, Russia naturally — and 
I do not blame her — ^looked to a point 
where she thought she might embarrass 
the power of England, and weaken the 
influence and authority which England was 
exercising. She looked to Central Asia — 
the influence of Central Asia on India — to 
eflfect that great object Well, we had to 
consider what course we ought to pursue 
in these circumstances. The question of 
the north-western frontier of India was no 
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new question. It has not grown up in 
these few years, as one would suppose from 
some speeches in this House. It is one 
which has long occupied the attention 
and consideration of all Indian statesmen, 
and I think I may also add of all those 
statesmen in England who aspire at all to 
the responsibility of the conduct of our 
affairs. 

" In this state of things we had to decide 
what was the best step to counteract the 
efforts Russia was then making ; for though 
war had not been declared her movements 
had commenced in Central Asia, and the 
struggle had commenced which was to 
decide for ever which power should possess 
the great gates of India. One would ima- 
gine, listening to the noble duke — at least 
a stranger might, for we are accustomed to 
his expositions — ^but a stranger, charmed by 
his eloquence, carried away by the fervour 
of his phrase, and overwhelmed by the 
multiplicity of his details — a stranger 
might listen to him to-night and never 
form the slightest idea that the real ques- 
tion at issue was whether England should 
possess the gates of her own great empire 
in India, and whether the time had not 
arrived when we could no longer delay 
that the problem should be solved, and 
in a manner as it has been solved by 
Her Majesty's government . . . From 
our declared policy we have not swerved 
for a moment. We resolved that the time 
had come when this country should acquire 
the complete command and possession of the 
gates of our Indian empire. Having come 
to that resolution we took the most eflfective 
steps to accomplish our purpose. That 
purpose was accomplished and achieved 
with complete success. We obtained the 
gates of our Indian empire; they are in 
our possession now ; and I trust the hour 
will never arrive when they will not be 
in the possession of this country. . . . 
Nothing which has occurred — ^though many 
things have occurred which we did not con- 
template, and which we deplore — nothing 
has occurred which would for a moment 
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induce us to modify our policy. Nothing 
has occurred which would induce us in any 
way to change our policy. Nor has anything 
happened — though much has happened, I 
admit, that one remembers with deep regret 
and heartfelt pain — nothing has happened 
which, so far as our conduct and policy are 
concerned, ought in the slightest degree to 
influence us." 

Lord Beaconsfield then contended that 
the government had not been to blame 
for the death of Cavagnari and his gallant 
companions, and that ministers throughout 
the proceedings in Afghanistan had acted 
with perfect consistency — a consistency 
which could only arise from a clear con- 
ception of the object they had to accom- 
plish. That object had been attained. The 
British troops were in military command of 
the country, and had most of its strong 
places in their possession. Why then, it 
was asked, if the object of the government 
had been attained — ^why not now leave the 
country ? 

"We cannot leave the country now," 
replied Lord Beaconsfield, " because it 
would indeed be a stain upon our honour 
if we left the country in a state of turbu- 
lence and confusion. But the state of 
turbulence and confusion does not originate 
from our general policy or from the ac- 
complishment of the great ends we have 
achieved. It has originated from circum- 
stances which no human foresight could 
guard against, and the consequences must 
be met by temper and decision, but cer- 
tainly not by withdrawing. This is not a 
moment in which England, in that part of 
the world, should show diminished deter- 
mination. Although your lordships unfor- 
tunately have no opportunity of expressing 
your opinion on this occasion, I think we 
have a right to conclude that the feeling 
and the convictions of your Lordships' House 
upon this subject are the same as when, 
more than a year ago, you recorded your 
verdict by an overwhelming majority. I 
am ready to admit that a change of circum- 
stances may also induce a change of opinion, 
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and you ought to enjoy the privilege of 
recording it afresh in the most complete 
degree, and with the utmost conviction* 
But until there is evidence of a change of 
opinion in this House much stronger than 
we have yet witnessed, let me at least 
believe that the Peers of England are still 
determined to uphold not only the empire 
but the honour of the country. Let me 
believe that they will not sanction our 
withdrawal from Afghanistan because we 
have accomplished our particular purpose, 
leaving the population of that country in a 
state of comparative anarchy, according to 
the description given by the noble earl 
[Lord Granville] and his friends ; but I do 
not join in these descriptions of Afghanistan. 
I believe there are considerable portions 
of Afghanistan in a state of absolute 
peace and great prosperity. The district 
of Candahar alone is one that might make 
noble lords hesitate before they accept these 
opinions, so rashly enunciated, as to the 
disorganized state of the country. It is — I 
will not say a comer — but a remote district 
of the country, and a crowd of turbulent 
and unpaid soldiery, that have brought 
about these great misfortunes. But, my 
lords, you must not be distracted from the 
pursuance of a great national policy by 
accidents of this kind, and temporary cir- 
cumstances which, you may rest assured, 
will disappear. Be firm, be resolute, and 
be determined. Let men know that while 
you are ready to be just, you are resolved 
to be obeyed, and all these difficulties and 
complications will disappear at once." 

After this sound and spirited protest — 
how diflferent from the reasons advanced by 
the Liberals for the abandonment of the 
Transvaal! — ^the motion of the Duke of 
Argyll, "That an humble address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for copy of any 
correspondence found at Cabul between the 
late Ameer Shere Ali Khan and the Eus- 
sian authorities in Turkestan or St Peters- 
burg," was withdrawn, and the matter for 
the moment was allowed to drop. The 
government did not consider it was for the 



public interest that such papers should be 
laid before parliament. 

Affairs nearer home now occupied the 
attention of the country. During the last 
few months the Liberals had been strongly 
urging upon the government to dissolve 
parliament, and to appeal to the nation. 
There had been no precedent, declared Mr. 
Gladstone, for a parliament dealing with 
the business of seven complete sessions. 
Various matters had, however, tended to 
compel the Conservative party to defer this 
appeal to a later period, and chief among 
them had been the sad state of Ireland 
Across St. George's Channel the distress 
caused by a series of bad harvests had been 
augmented by the action of the Home 
Rulers, who openly advocated the dismem- 
berment of the empire, and hampered 
industry and enterprise by their disloyal 
teaching and infamous restrictions. Lands 
that could be tilled were left uncultivated, 
rents that could be paid were kept back 
by the intimidated tenant, and the whole 
country was paralyzed by the state of ter- 
rorism which had been introduced by the 
Land Leaguers. The government had inter- 
fered by state aid to mitigate the surround- 
ing distress and to thwart the inflammatory 
proceedings of the anti-rent agitators. " It 
was not within our power," said Sir Stafford 
Northcote, when explaining why parliament 
had not been dissolved earlier, " to come to 
a decision upon this subject before. In the 
course of the autumn the state of Ireland 
caused no inconsiderable amount of anxiety. 
We perceived from an early period that we 
should have to, and as time went on we 
saw that it was necessary for us to take 
measures, upon our own responsibility as 
a government, to prevent distress or to alle- 
viate distress in that country. Those 
measures we took without the authority or 
sanction of parliament, and it was necessary 
that parliament should be called together 
in order to consider and to give its sanction 
to what we had done, and also to consider 
what further measures should be taken." 
The Opposition, however, now loudly 
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declared that as the Irish business, which 
had rendered the reassembling of the Houses 
necessary, had been disposed of, ministers 
had no further excuse for putting off the 
dissolution of parliament. At first it 
appeared as if the seventh session would 
be completed; important bills were intro- 
duced, the business of the Houses was 
carried on as usual, and no indications were 
given of the probability of an approaching 
general election. Then suddenly, and to the 
surprise of all — for so well had the secret 
been kept — Lord Beaconsfield announced, 
March 8, 1880, that parliament would be 
dissolved at Easter. 

On the following day the prime minister 
issued his manifesto, couched in the form 
of a letter to the Duke of Marlborough, the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. Recent events 
have only proved how clearly Lord Beacons- 
field divined the future when he penned 
this memorable document We have seen 
the Liberal party, inspired by its Radical 
supporters, coquetting with the Home 
Rulers, plunging Ireland into deeper dis- 
tress, and stimulating her unhappy people 
to commit deeper crimes ; and we have 
seen how the "passive principle of non- 
interference " has lowered the authority of 
England in the councils of Europe, and 
militated against the preservation of peaca 
Let us give heed to the teaching conveyed 
in this masterly state paper. 

"10 DowniNO Street, March 8, 1880. 

"My Lord Duke, — The measures respecting 
the state of Ireland which Her Majesty*8 govern- 
ment so anxiously considered with your excellency, 
and in which they were much aided by your 
advice and authority, are now about to be sub- 
mitted for the royal assent, and it is at length in 
the power of the ministers to advise the queen to 
recur to the sense of her people. The arts of 
agitators, which represented that England, instead 
of being the generous and sympathizing friend, 
was indifferent to the dangers and the sufferings 
of Ireland, have been defeated by the measures, at 
once liberal and prudent, which parliament has 
almost unanimously sanctioned. 

" During the six years of the present adminis- 
tration the improvement of Irekmd and the con- 
tent of our feUow-countrymen in that island have 



much occupied the care of the ministry, and they 
may remember with satisfaction that in this period 
they have solved one of the most difficult problems 
connected with its government and people by 
establishing a system of public education open to 
all classes and all creeds. 

" Nevertheless, a danger, in its ultimate results 
scarcely less disastrous thim pestilence and famine, 
and which now engages your excellency's anxious 
attention, distracts that country. A portion of 
its population is attempting to sever the constitu- 
tional tie which unites it to Great Britain in that 
bond which has favoured the pouter and prosperity 
of both, 

" It is to be hoped that all men of light and 
leading will resist this destructive doctrine. The 
strength of this nation depends upon the unity of 
feeling which should pervade the United King- 
dom and its widespread dependenciea The first 
duty of an English minister should be to consoli- 
date that co-operation which renders irresistible 
a community educated, as our own, in an equal 
love of liberty and law. 

" And yet there are some who challenge the ex- 
pediency of the imperial character of this realm. 
Having attempted and failed to enfeeble our 
colonies by their policy of decomposition, they 
may perhaps now recognize in the disintegra- 
tion of the United Kingdom a mode which will 
not only accomplish but precipitate their pur- 
pose. 

" The immediate dissolution of parliament will 
afford an opportunity to the nation to decide upon 
a course which will materially influence its future 
fortunes and shape its destiny. 

"Rarely in this century has there l)een an 
occasion more critical The power of England 
and the peace of Europe will largely depend on 
the verdict of the country. Her Majesty's present 
ministers have hitherto been enabled to secure 
that peace so necessary to the welfare of all 
civilized countries, and so peculiarly the interest 
of our own. But this ineffable blessing cannot be 
obtained by the passive principle of non-inter- 
ference. Peace rests on the presence, not to say 
the ascendency, of England in the councils of 
Europe. Even at this moment the doubt sup- 
posed to be inseparable from popular election, if 
it does not diminish, certainly arrests her influence, 
and is a main reason for not delaying an appeal 
to the national voice. Whatever may be its 
consequence to Her Majesty's present advisers, 
may it return to Westminster a parliament not 
unworthy of the power of England, and resolved 
to maintain it I 

" I have the honour to be, my Lord Duke, your 
faithful servant, 

''Beaconsfieux* 
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The publication of this letter led to 
some adverse comment. Verbal critics 
complained that there was too much sonor- 
ousness in it for the fastidious ear, that 
the phrase, " men of light and leading," was 
ungrammatical, and that the statement as 
to the alleged "policy of decomposition" 
was devoid of meaning. The Liberals 
were indignant at being accused of com- 
plicity with the Home Eulers (after the 
Kilmainham treaty how justifiable was such 
indignation!), and declared that they knew 
of no party which challenged "the expe- 
diency of the imperial character of this 
realm." In their turn, the disaffected Irish 
"highly disapproved of the attempt of the 
prime minister to stir up feelings of hatred 
between England and Ireland for the 
purpose of furnishing an election cry to his 
followers, and regarded with indignation 
his flagrant misrepresentation of the loyal 
eflForts of the Home Eule party to extend 
the blessings of constitutional government 
to Ireland"—" loyal efforts," aided by the 
hand of the political assassin! Then, it 
was asked, what were the grave dangers 
threatening the peace of Europe, from 
which deliverance was impossible without 
the continuance of Lord Beaconsfield in 
power ? What, too, was to be understood 
by the ascendency of England in the 
councils of Europe? The prime minister 
was called upon to reply to these queries. 
On a motion by Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell for the production of an apocry- 
phal letter from Shere Ali to the Sultan, 
stirring up Turkey to make war upon 
England, Lord Beaconsfield was invited 
to explain himself as to these "terrifying 
insinuations." 

The introducer of the motion, in a long 
speech which was more exhausting to his 
hearers than exhaustive of his subject, 
took the opportunity of condemning the 
Eastern policy of the government It 
had not been, in his opinion, sufficiently 
aggressive. The document he asked for, 
said Lord Stratheden, must be utterly 
obnoxious to ministers, since it stigmatized 



in the gravest terms the conduct of the 
government on the Eastern question, and 
showed how the late Ameer had been 
estranged from Great Britain on account 
of the infidelity of a Conservative cabinet 
to all existing treaties. He asserted, and 
produced one-sided arguments to support 
his statement, that the government, since 
the autumn of 1874, were responsible in a 
great degree for the late war between 
Eussia and the Porte. He condemned the 
treaty of Berlin, the responsibilities we had 
entered into, and the neglect of the cabinet 
in not availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunities offered them to check Eussian 
aggression, and to maintain the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Turkish 
empire. Lord StraUieden thus concluded 
his jaundiced lecture : — '* The present," he 
said, "is not one of the occasions when 
anyone at all conversant with the subject 
ought to insist on an Eastern danger which 
he realizes, or urge the country to the path 
of duty from the slumber of indifference, 
or recommend a course of action to a 
government whose hesitation and disumon 
have been too openly revealed to us. 
During the last five years, however, such 
occasions have been frequent. They are 
alone sufficient to condemn the policy 
which leads to them. In this House 
ministers are rich in parliamentary and 
even oratorical ability. Great as it may be, 
it will not entitle them to disprove a large 
share of responsibility for the unhappy war 
of 1877. They wlQ never show that in 
May, June, or July of that year the British 
fleet might not have been despatched to the 
Bosphorus to the incalculable benefit of 
Europe. They will not be able, either, to 
repudiate the parentage of the usurping 
treaty which they afterwards contended 
with, as I hold, unsuccessfully. The trans- 
actions are voluminous and intricate. They 
are beyond the range perhaps of industry to 
grasp or utterance to mention them ; but 
yet their history may be given in a sentence. 
It is the record of wisdom faintly and 
imperfectly adhered to, of duty openly and 
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systeitatically violated, of reparation eagerly 
but ineflFectually grasped at." 

Lord Granville followed suit After 
declaring that, from the point of view of 
Lord Stratheden, a strong case had been 
brought forward against the government, 
and after blaming ministers for so sud- 
denly dissolving parliament, he proceeded 
to examine the statements contained in 
the letter to the Duke of Marlborough. He 
would not describe the letter as an elec- 
tioneering squib ; still its form was a little 
unusual. " I do not, however," he said 
with suave acidity, "complain of that. 
One hook is nearly as good as another 
upon which to hang a declaration of prin- 
ciples. My complaint is of another kind. 
It relates to the absence from that declara- 
tion of any principles of a tangible character. 
Literary critics have fallen foul of the 
language and the grammar, but I have no 
pretence to be a literary critic. My only 
object, if I write or speak, is to convey my 
meaning as clearly as I can to others. I 
am not convinced by the united authority 
of Prince Talleyrand, Dr. South, and Car- 
dinal de Retz that language was given to 
man to conceal his thoughts. And if I 
find that a singularly brilliant writer, a 
real master of English, puts together words 
which are understood neither by friends 
nor by opponents, I conclude that it is not 
that he cannot, but that he does not wish 
to explain his meaning. A first-rate judge, 
speaking of this manifesto, said, 'You 
must not look at this design as if it were a 
picture intended to be hung on the eye 
line. It is a bit of stage painting, intended 
to be looked at from an immense distance 
and to produce a general effect, utterly 
irrespective of correct drawing or accurate 
details.' Now, what is this general effect? 
It appears to me that it is something of 
this sort — ^that the government intend for 
the future to soar above the details of 
home reforms and social progress; that 
with regard to Ireland they not only desire 
to excite a firm desire to keep united the 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, but 



that they think it convenient for election 
purposes to excite the popular feeling 
against that country, and to convey an 
impression that the Opposition are indiffer- 
ent to the union of the two islands; that 
the same difference of opinion exists be- 
tween themselves and ourselves as to our 
relations with India and with the colonies; 
and that as to the influence of England in 
Europe, this is the exclusive monopoly of 
the present government, which has been 
used in the past and which will be used 
in the future with a splendid success per- 
fectly unattainable by any other party 
in the state." Then the leader of the 
Opposition proceeded to criticise the de- 
claration that the government had main- 
tained peace. Where had they maintained 
peace, he asked? In Europe? No. In 
Africa? No. In Asia? No. Who were 
the nations which wanted to fight, but 
were prevented by the government ? Again, 
as to ascendency. Where was the ascend- 
ency of England over the councils of Europe 
shown? At Constantinople? With the 
Slavs? With the Greeks? Was it over 
France and I^ypt? Was it in Vienna 
and Berlin? Could anything, sneered 
Lord Granville as he sat down, be less 
judicious than to make such idle boasts 
of ascendency ? 

Lord Beaconsfield replied. "There is 
very great difiiculty," he sarcastically be- 
gan (March 15, 1880), "in following the 
speech of the noble baron who introduced 
this motion. His style of oratory is very 
peculiar. We all willingly acknowledge 
that he is acquainted with the coimtries of 
which he speaks, and has made himself, 
much to his honour and credit, master of 
the diplomatic details of the last few years ; 
and this combination gives a plausibility to 
his assumptions, for which there is really 
not the slightest foundation. His argu- 
ments are sound enough, if the assumptions 
could only be proved. The arguments and 
deductions of the noble lord are always 
illustrated by a certain degree of local 
colouring, which, of course, recommended 
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them to the consideration of the House; and 
his personal experience, combined with his 
deep study of the subject, naturally pro- 
duces the impression that we are listening 
to a noble lord eminently qualified to speak 
on such topics. The noble lord says, 
* You had a great opportunity in 1876, 
and you lost it.' What was the oppor- 
tunity? The noble lord never told us. 
Throughout his speech, which was not a 
short one, he dwelt upon the opportunity 
which was lost; but he never told us what 
the opportunity was. 'Then,' said the 
noble lord, 'after 1876 you had another 
opportunity.' Here, I must say, he did 
condescend to give us some details for our 
guidance. 'You ought to have sent an 
embassy to St Petersburg and not to Con- 
stantinople; everything would then have 
been settled to the satisfaction of Europe.' 
But here again is an assumption of the 
noble lord. 

" I suppose that we who are responsible 
for the conduct of public affairs, or any 
gentlemen in our situation, would not have 
carried them on without some communi- 
cation with St Petersburg. The noble lord 
seems to assume that two years elapsed and 
there was not the slightest communication 
between St. Petersburg and the Court of 
St James*. The noble lord made a sum- 
mary of the six years, and the summary is 
this: — You have deprived Turkey of all 
authority on the Bosphorus, and you have 
impaired her to an extent which must 
inevitably lead to her losing her position 
there. Well, that is the opinion of the 
noble lord, but it is not the general opinion; 
it is not the opinion of the statesmen of 
several countries. There are compromises 
which necessarily have been made, arrange- 
ments which have been agreed to, without 
which no ultimate consent or decision 
could have been arrived at; but if there 
was one point on which all were agreed, it 
was that command should be given to 
Turkey over the Bosphorus, and arrange- 
ments should be made with reference to 
Constantinople which would render it cer- 



tain, that it would remain in the hands 
either of the Sultan or of some power 
whose position there would not menace the 
independence of Europe. 

"I say, in answer to the noble lord, I 
entirely deny his summary ; and I say that 
one weaker, less founded, less true, less 
trustworthy, never came under the consi- 
deration of your Lordships' Housa The 
noble lord has given us many specimens of 
his peculiar kind of diplomatic oratory this 
session, and some justice should be done to 
its peculiarities and beauties. He forgets, 
and thinks the House will also forget, there 
is one great distinction between himself and 
all on this side of the House, and I believe 
all on the other side of the House. The 
noble lord is a man of war. He says, 'You 
lost a good opportunity; you should have 
done this.' But all the things we ought to 
have done would have been acts of war; and 
our duty as an English ministry was to save 
the country from being involved in war, and, 
if possible, to prevent war in any part of 
Europe, The noble lord, of course, disap- 
proves the manner in which we managed 
affairs. He has only one specific for the 
settlement of the Eastern question — ^war 
in the beginnmg, in the middle, and 
in the end. The object of Her Majesty's 
ministers, as I doubt not it would have been 
the object of our rivals if they had sat on 
these benches, was to save this country from 
war, and, if possible, other countries also. 
The speech is made because the noble lord 
is in possession of a letter from Shere Ali 
to the Sultan, stirring up the Sultan to 
make war against England, and to enter 
into an alliance with that power which of 
all powers is the one he should most avoid 
allying himself to ; it descants on the great 
advantages of an alliance with Bussia. The 
noble lord's motion is that, on the part of 
the government, we should produce this 
letter. We have no official knowledge of it; 
we have it only in the form in which the 
noble lord has it, through its having been 
printed in the newspapers. The letter in 
question is wiUunU doubt a forgery, and the 
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noble lord has made it the foundation of a 
great debate, Tehich has elicited some im- 
portant revelations from the noble earl 
opposite with reference to the condition of 
his party. He has made them on a letter 
which is apocryphal and spurious. 

"The history of this letter is, I believe, 
this — it appeared in a Turkish paper, it was 
copied into other papers, and a considerable 
controversy was occasioned by it A com- 
mimication was in consequence made to 
the Turkish government, and the authen- 
ticity of the letter was immediately denied. 
The Sultan himself personally declared 
that it was perfectly apocryphal, and there- 
fore no copy came into our possession, nor 
did we hear anything further about it. I 
must say that the Eussian newspapers seem 
to have treated that letter in a spirit of very 
judicious criticism. The Oolos of the 15th 
of July said : — * This correspondence, which 
is undoubtedly fake, has made a strong 
impression upon the Mohammedan popu- 
lation in India. It was reprinted in all 
the leading Indian newspapers, and gave 
rise to endless rumours in all the bazaars.' 
I think if your lordships were to read the 
letter — and I have no doubt you read it 
some time ago — you would see immediately 
that it was written by a European. It is 
much too epigrammatic for an Oriental; 
and it is evidently that of some inexperi- 
enced journalist who commenced his voca- 
tion on a small Turkish newspaper which 
then existed in Constantinople, and was 
distinguished for its hostility to England. 
This letter, disclaimed by the Sultan, and 
by him personally denounced as utterly 
apocryphal, is the foundation for the debate 
of to-night 

**The noble earl opposite [Lord Gran- 
ville], has taken fair advantage of this dis- 
cussion to make some amiable remarks on 
the state of public affairs; and the noble 
earl has taken the letter which I addressed 
to the lord lieutenant of Ireland as bis 
chief text I do not collect from the noble 
earl that his objections are of a very substan- 
tial or serious character. The first objection 



is that we have advised Her Majesty to dis- 
solve parliament Well, the noble earl is 
the head of a powerful party, who have for 
the last six months been denouncing the 
government because they did not advise 
Her Majesty to dissolve parliament, and 
some members of his party actually used 
language of invective on the subject I will 
make great admissions to the noble earl. I 
will admit that there is hardly a higher 
function to exercise or a more responsible 
duty to encounter than to advise your 
sovereign to dissolve parliament in any cir- 
cumstances, except when the absolute lapse 
of time renders it the duty of a ministry 
to do so. I look upon it as an act which 
involves the highest responsibility on the 
part of the ministry who advise it . . . 
" To advise a dissolution is an act which 
involves great responsibility ; and we have 
considered it in all its bearings. Nothing 
but a sense of duty, of overwhelming duty, 
induced us to take the step ; and no other 
vindication, I think, is necessary, especially 
as we are now appealing to our country. 
The noble earl touched, I think, upon some 
domestic subjects which I ought to have 
noticed ; but as the debate is on foreign 
afiFairs I may perhaps be excused from 
noticing theuL I have already troubled 
your lordships to-night with remarks upon 
Ireland,* and I shall not touch upon that 
subject again. I will rather come to that 
point in the noble lord's speech in which 
he questioned my right to describe what 
my views were as to the relations between 
this and other countries, and the degree of 
danger or security that might arise from 
them. He questioned my right, and I must 
assert that right in a manner which cannot 
be mistaken. I do not understand what 
the noble lord means by perpetually im- 
pressing us with the necessity of publisliing 
to the nation every single thing connected 

* Lord Bcaconsfield bad stated, in replj to a question from 
Lord Oranmore and Browne, that he did not consider it 
necessary to introduce anj special enactment to suppress the 
meetings then being held in Ireland to prevent the payment 
of rent. The Peace Preservation Act, he said, had been 
drawn up to meet such evilsb 
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with our foreign affairs, as if we were to 
take every opportunity of shifting, shuffling 
off, the responsibility which it is our duty- 
as ministers to encounter. My lords, there 
is not an expression in the letter to which 
80 much reference has been made which 
was not well weighed and sincerely felt 
I believe the state of affairs is critical; 
and when I look at the condition of Europe, 
when I find these mighty hosts in battle- 
array, when I find increased armaments 
proposed, recommended, and agreed to with 
facility — ^if there were no other causes, 
these alone would make me impress upon 
my countrymen that this is not a time 
when vigilance can be neglected and when 
resolution can be — 



" * Sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought.* 

" The noble earl seemed to complain very 
much of my using the word ' ascendency,' 
and talked of my ' boasting of the ascend- 
ency which Her Majesty's government now 
possesses in Europe.' I said nothing of 
the kind. I only laid it down, as I do 
now, that England ought to possess an 
influence^ not to say an ascendency, in the 
councils of Europe, I laid that down, but 
I did not say that we possess an ascendency, 
I said that the principle I have just enun- 
ciated should form the basis of a policy 
which a wise minister would pursue, and 
which he ought to endeavour to attain. 
There are causes why England does not 
possess that degree of influence and ascend- 
ency in the councils of Europe which I 
should desire her to possess. These causes 
are the conduct, not of the noble lord, who 
has always conducted himself as a states- 
man should, but the conduct of those deeply 
connected in public life with the noble lord, 
who have held language which has impressed 
the courts of Europe and the people of Europe 
with the idea that there is a want of sym- 
pathy between the existing government and 
their countrym^yn; and that if one of those 
trials should occur which demand the 
utmost development of national energy 
and the utmost display of national spirit. 



the government would appeal to their 
countrymen in vain. There is a great 
difference between the word ascendency and 
the word supremacy. The word ascendency 
is one which involves important moral 
actions, and is not a word of ofience, but 
one which will always be accepted in a 
liberal and generous spirit I maintain 
that, unless we take our place in the coun- 
cils of Europe in a becoming manner, the 
peace of the world will be endangered. I 
maintain that the best security for possess- 
ing general peace lies in increasing and 
upholding the influence of this country. 
The opposite system has been tried by the 
ministry of which the noble lord was one 
of the ablest members, and what was the 
result? If we have had to encounter 
trouble and to meet great difi&culties in 
Europe and Asia, those difficulties were 
the consequence of tJie policy of those who 
preceded us. That policy we have not 
followed. Our policy we have fairly put 
before the country, and its verdict will 
soon be given. If it is our fortune to 
remain upon these benches that policy 
will be pursued ; but if the noble lord and 
his friends are destined to occupy our posi- 
tions, I promise the noble lord that if the 
honour and the interest of England are 
ever concerned when he is minister, his 
government will be supported by the Tory 
party." 

The matter then ended by Lord Strath- 
eden withdrawing his motion, on the 
ground that the authenticity of the letter 
from the Ameer to the Sultan had been 
disputed. 

And now once more, on the eve of a 
general election, the advocates of protection 
essayed to effect a breach in the citadel of 
Free Trade. The attack was led by the 
Duke of Butland, ever the irank and con- 
sistent supporter of the commercial policy 
which preceded the repeal of the com laws. 
It was his wish, said his Grace, to call the 
attention of the House to the depressed 
state of agriculture and trade, and to 
inquire how far it was owing to the present 
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system of free importations. It was a 
question which he feared might, in the 
hurry and turmoil of a general election, 
be overlooked, and yet none was of deeper 
importance to the country. He admitted 
that there had been a revival of trade, 
owing to a rise in the price of iron conse- 
quent upon a temporary demand for the 
article in America ; but when such demand 
ceased iron would again decline and trade be 
as dull as before. Nor had the depression in 
trade been confined to iron, coal, cotton, or 
agriculture ; every single interest had been 
depressed, and that not by accident but in 
consequence of the insane system of free 
importations. His Grace complained of the 
evils caused to special interests by the 
commercial treaty with France. That treaty 
he branded as a most one-sided arrange- 
ment If nothing were done in the shape 
of retaliation to force France to take oflf 
her protective duties, it was absurd, he 
said, to suppose that there would be a 
revival of English trade. A revival of 
trade that would be lasting could only be 
effected by an alteration in the present 
unfair, unjust, and unequal arrangements. 

Lord Beaconsfield deprecated the adoption 
of any hasty measures. " My noble friend 
the noble duke," he said (March 22, 1880), 
** when he last brought this subject before 
your lordships* consideration, had to dilate 
upon the commercial depression which then 
prevailed. On the part of Her Majesty*s 
government I expressed our opinion that 
that commercial depression would not last 
long, and we saw signs which, though they 
might be deceptive, still in our opinion 
indicated a great revival in our com- 
merce. The noble duke this evening 
has shown that there is a consider- 
able improvement in our commerce. It 
is very true that my noble friend based 
his consolation upon the increased relations 
between this country and the United States; 
and though it is impossible for any one to 
deny that there has been a very great im- 
provement in our trade with America, and 
although it is impossible to deny that our 
VOL. n 



commercial relations amount at present to 
several millions more than they did twelve 
months ago, still the noble duke wished to 
impress upon your lordships that it was a 
sudden demand for one particular article 
which occasioned this improvement. Now, 
there I differ from my noble friend. The 
demand of the United States for iron has 
been very great, but I would venture to say 
that it is an error to suppose that there is 
not a general improvement. It is an error 
to suppose that our commerce, as regards 
iron, is confined to the United States. Tliere 
are other states with whom we are now 
carrying on an active commerce in iron. 

" Well, then, the noble duke having ac- 
knowledged the improvement in our trade, 
and having rested his illustration of our pre- 
sent position in that respect mainly upon 
one very important article of commerce — 
namely, iron — the noble duke warned us 
that we could not depend upon the con- 
tinuance of our commerce in that respect, 
and intimated those views which he has 
always most consistently upheld and ex- 
pressed. Upon that subject the noble 
duke, wishing to show the fallacy of what 
he regarded as the principle on which our 
commercial system is now established, took 
the case of France, and endeavoured to 
show that our commercial treaty with 
France had been one of immense benefit 
to France, but very slightly beneficial to 
this country.* But that, I venture to say, 
is an error of my noble friend. I have 
no doubt that the commercial treaty with 
France has been of vast advantage to this 
country. If it has not been of equal ad- 
vantage to both countries, I maintain that 

* *' In order to bring his observations within a reasonftble 
compass, he would confine his remarks to the effect of the 
commercial treaty which was entered into with France in 
1860 at the instance of Mr. Cobden. The exports and 
imports of France in 1848 amounted to £72,000,000, 
while thej amounted to £284,000,000 in 1879— a fact 
which showed beyond the possibilitj of doubt that she had 
lar^lj benefited bj the working of that treatj. But how 
had it affected England? In 1876 the value of English 
gdods imported into France was £26,000,000, while the 
value of French goods imported into this country was 
£41,820,000, the value of French manufactured articles 
which we imported exceeding that of those which we sent 
her in return by £7,800,000."— TAe Duke of Hutland, 
March 22, 1880. 

68 
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it has been of vast advantage to this 
country. But I must stop for a moment 
to remark that, if my noble friend wishes 
to advocate a commercial system based 
upon protection of native industry, he ought 
to a certain degree to be a supporter of the 
commercial treaty with F: an }e, because it 
is a treat}/ entirely of recipixciti/, and there is 
no doubt that if that principle had not been 
adopted in the negotiations which led to 
the treaty, the commercial relations between 
France and this country would have re- 
mained probably much in the same state and 
of the same amount as they were before that 
treaty was entered into. 

"The question of reciprocity and the 
question of protection are utterly different 
questions. If the whole nation chose to 
adopt a protective policy, nothing could 
resist that policy being carried into effect. 
But, with regard to reciprocity, I have 
always impressed upon those who brought 
it forward as a remedial measure that it 
was practically impossible; that we had 
altered our tariff to such an extent that it 
was by a chance that the British govern- 
ment were able to carry the French treaty 
into effect ; and that, in fact, if the French 
treaty were continued, as I believed was 
the wish of many who are good judges of 
what is good for this country, there would 
be no materials by which we could adopt 
this principle of reciprocity on which my 
noble friend so much dilated, and which, 
it appears from some cheers, would be very 
popular in this House. Popular or not, it 
is impossible. You could not obtain it 
without the lapse of a considerable time, 
even if you swept away the whole of your 
present tariff. There are thirty or forty 
commercial treaties every clause in which 
would demand your attention, and consid- 
erable time would elapse during the nego- 
tiations. 

"Now, the noble duke, after having 
admitted that commercial depression has 
disappeared, brought before your lordships 
the state of agriculture. No one can deny 
that there is great distress and depression 



in our agricultural condition. That is 
admitted by all classes. The question is — 
Is it in our power to relieve that distress? 
That is a question from which we ought 
not to shrink. My noble friend who spoke 
just before me said the remedy was, that 
there should be a further diminution of 
local taxation. Well, if it can be shown 
that there is still local taxation which 
is unjustly imposed upon real property, 
and not equally on all kinds of property, 
nobody who has confidence in the wisdom 
of parliament and in its sense of duty, can 
doubt that, if a fair case be made out, 
parliament will give relief in that respect 
Parliament has already shown that it sym- 
pathizes with that class of property in this 
country which was subject to taxation from 
which all other classes of property were 
exempt. And if it can be fairly demon- 
strated that there are still taxes levied, not 
on agriculture only, but on real property 
which may exist in towns, I have no doubt 
that, general election or not, the sense of 
duty which influences members of parlia- 
ment will induce them to do what is right 
in that matter. But I must say that I do 
not think that any further remission of 
local taxation, though it may be just, could 
be offered as a remedy at all adequate to 
the distress from which the agricultural 
world is now suffering. 

"Now it appears to me that there are 
many things which may be done, which 
require consideration no doubt, but which 
appear to me to be accepted by the general 
opinion of the country as the result of dis- 
cussion, debate, and public writing, which 
may very much facilitate the improvement 
of the soil, and, by facilitating the improve- 
ment of the soil, may benefit the occupiers 
of the soil. Whether we consider the ques- 
tion of removing the restrictions on its 
cultivation or that most important point as 
to which I introduced in the other House of 
parliament a remedy — ^namely, the secur- 
ing for a tenant a complete protection for 
the capital which he has invested on the 
farm which he occupies — I think myself 
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that before we can beneficially act to relieve 
and improve the agriculture of this country, 
the agriculture of tliis countiy must be in a 
normal condition, and that it would be most 
unwise in a moment of distress to hurry a 
measure when we are not dealing with the 
land of England in its usual state. I think 
it must be acknowledged by all that it is 
not so much competition, it is not so much 
local taxation, but what is infinitely more 
injurious and more powerful — namely, an 
almost unprecedented series of disastrous sea- 
sons — ^which has brought about the present 
unfortunate state of agriculture in England. 
That condition of the cultivators of the soil, 
however, is not a permanent one, and, as 
far as I can see, matters are tending towards 
improvement. All the evidences of nature 
that can guide us rather make us hope that 
we are about to enjoy a season of prosperity 
and abundance ; and should this promise 
be fulfilled, the agricultural mind will be 
relieved from a great deal of the despond- 
ency and distress which at this moment 
paralyze, to a great degree, the energies of 
the farmer. Then will be the time to con- 
sider whether we cannot alter many things 
in the relations of the farmer with the 
landowner, and deal with other matters 
which do not now beneficially act upon his 
condition. 

" Among the measures which might then 
be introduced are those which will place 
the local taxation of the country upon a 
just basis, should it be found unequal, and 
secure to the tenant complete protection for 
the capital which he has invested — a direc- 
tion in which the Agricultural Holdings 
Bill, which from all one hears appears to 
have received but very scant justice at the 
hands of those who opposed it, proposed, at 
all events, to commence to advance. Wlien 
the normal character of English agriculture 
has been restored, we shall be able to form 
some more correct estimate of the degree of 
competition which it has to encounter from 
the importation of the produce of foreign 
countries. I must confess that, although I 
Lave read much concerning the estimates 



which have been put forward with regard 
to the prospective productions of the 
American continent, I have not arrived at 
those definite conclusions on the subject 
which some of my friends have adopted. 
We require more data, more opportunities 
for examination, and more experience be- 
fore we can come to any decided opinion 
as to the eflfect of the importation of 
foreign-grown corn upon our home produca 
When the English farmer has been blessed 
with a harvest worthy of his industry, and 
when we have gained greater experience of 
the effect of the produce of other countries 
upon our own, then will be the time for us to 
consider a variety of measures which un- 
doubtedly may not appear very important in 
themselves, but which will, in the aggregate, 
place him in a more advantageous and im- 
proved position than he now occupies. By 
adopting that course we shall be able to 
look back with satisfaction,when these times 
of depression are passed, to the fact that we 
were guided by the dictates of prudence, 
and did not rush into hasty legislation. 

"I know that it may be said that it 
is very easy to preach patience to those 
who are suffering. Nobody can esteem 
more than I do the character and endurance 
of the British farmer. I think that the 
patience and the high spirit with which he 
has borne up against a series of disastrous 
seasons, the few complaints he has made 
notwithstanding the great suffering he has 
experienced, exhibit his conduct in a light 
in which it is impossible to view it without 
a feeling of admiration. Whatever may 
happen, the cultivator of the soil still forms 
the largest class of the industrial world, and 
he is the greatest employer of labour ; and 
your lordships and the country are bound 
to him by those ties which the traditions 
and the pleasantness of his occupation and 
his good conduct and loyalty have rendered 
so strong. Aristotle says that the agricul- 
tural class is the least given to sedition. 
That we have found in England, and we 
have at the same time found among that 
class some of the best exemplars not only 
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of moral life, but of that duty to the sover- 
eign and that strict performance of public 
duty which have given such a very high 
character to this country. My lords, when 
we meet again I hope we shall do so with a 
less gloomy feeling with regard to the for- 
tunes of our agricultural friends. I do not 
think that I could recommend any change 
in our law afiFecting the agricultural inter- 
est that might be brought about by hasty 
legislation. Her Majesty has appointed a 
royal commission, which is now engaged 
in examining into this subject, and from the 
labours of that body I augur considerable 
results. I think that from them we shall 
obtain much information as to the pro- 
ductive powers of the American continent 
which may guide us in our decision with 
great advantage, and that they will also lay 
before us the opinions of some of the most 
experienced and practical men in England 
as to the conditions under which the culti- 
vation of the soil can be most beneficially 
carried on. My lords, I shall be deeply 
disappointed if one result of the labours of 
that commission is not to afford the farmer 
the most complete and absolute security for 
the capital which he has invested in the 
cultivation of the land." 

Two days after this speech parliament 
was prorogued by commission. " I cannot 
part from you," said Her Majesty, " with- 
out expressing my deep sense of the zeal 
and ability which, during more than six 
years, you have consistently displayed in 
exercising your important functions, nor 
without tendering to you my warm acknow- 
'edgments for the useful measures which 
you have submitted for my acceptance, and 
especially for the manner in which you 
have upheld a policy, the object of which 
was at once to defend my empire and secure 
the general peace." 

As the rival camps examined their forces 
and prepared for action, no indication was 
afforded as to the result of the impending 
battle. Both sides appeared equally strong, 
equally popular, and equally confident of 
victory. Yet never were appearances more 



fallacious. It was one of those occasions 
when a severe struggle was expected be- 
tween the combatants, the issue of which 
no one dared to predict; and then, to the 
surprise of all concerned, instead of a con- 
test there was only a collapse. From the 
first day of the polling to the completion 
of the returns for all the constituencies, 
the progress of the Liberals, both in the 
boroughs and the counties, was one series 
of easy triumphs. As the general election 
proceeded it was not diflBcult to ascertain 
the causes which had led to the reversal of 
opinion. The Liberals were no longer the 
divided and mutinous party of former days. 
Treaties of amity had been entered into 
among the disaffected, and all feuds had 
been buried in the one general effort to 
oust Conservatism from the place of power. 
The Nonconformists had made their peace 
with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster, and 
such an accession of strength was in itself 
alone sufficient to turn the scale against 
the ministerialists. The Home Bulers, 
whom the manifesto of Lord Beaconsfield 
had keenly offended, went over as a body 
to swell the following of Mr. Gladstone 
The exclusive Whigs, too, found themselves 
in curious company, for the extreme Radicals 
had agreed among themselves to give their 
support to the Liberalism which it was their 
intention on the first opportunity to blacken 
and develop into a dangerous Republicanism. 
A considerable section of business men, 
whose political opinions had hitherto been 
undecided, now pronounced in favour of 
Mr. Gladstone, owing to the water bill 
which had been introduced by Mr. Cross — 
a measure loudly decried at the time, but 
which recent calculations now prove to 
have been a just and temperate estimate 
for the purchase of a monopoly by the 
government To these additions to the 
Liberal ranks must also be included those 
special interests which, in seasons of adver- 
sity, invariably attribute their misfortunes 
to the ruling of the party in power, to- 
gether with that large vacillating com- 
munity which loves change for the sake 
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of change, and ever votes against a govern- 
ment after any lengthy tenure of office. 

On the other hand, the Conservatives had 
to content themselves, for the desertion of 
many of their late supporters, with the co- 
operation of the Boman Catholics, whom 
the extraordinary pamphlets of Mr. Glad- 
stone had offended, and with a large section 
of the Hebrew body, who had warmly 
approved of the foreign policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield. Against such odds it was 
hopeless for Conservatism, however active 
or united, to contend. The verdict of 1874 
was completely reversed, and the Liberals 
were once more the dominant party in the 
state. A comparison between the two 
parliaments illustrates the result of the 
struggle. The composition of the dissolved 



parliament was 351 Conservatives, 250 
Liberals, and 51 Home Eulers; in the 
new parliament the composition was 349 
Liberals, 243 Conservatives, and 60 Home 
Eulers. The Liberals had been much in- 
debted for their victory to the working 
of the "caucus" system, and it was said 
that the Farmers* Alliance had been 
instrumental in causing the coimties to 
revolt. 

Aiter so marked an expression of the 
political feeling of the country, it was use- 
less for the Conservative cabinet to meet 
the new parliament Lord Beaconsfield and 
his colleagues resigned their offices, and 
after a brief delay a Liberal administration 
was formed, with Mr. Gladstone as prime 
minister. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THE LIBERAL POLICY. 



The administration formed by the incoming 
prime minister was both strong and repre- 
sentative. Save one or two exceptions, it 
was composed of all that was eminent 
among the Liberal party. Mr. Gladstone 
added to his duties as leader of the cabinet 
those of finance minister; Lord Granville 
was foreign secretary; Lord Hartington 
was secretary for India ; Lord Northbrook 
was first lord of the admiralty; Mr. Childers 
was secretary for war; Mr. Forster con- 
tented himself with the post of Irish sec- 
retary ; Lord Selbome was lord chancellor. 
All these politicians had held ofiBce in the 
former Gladstone government As a reward 
for the extreme Radical support accorded 
to the Liberals during the election, Mr. 
Chamberlain, who had exhibited great 
administrative ability at Birmingham, 
coupled with much political intolerance, 
was offered a seat in the cabinet as presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Mr. Fawcett 
held the seals as postmaster-general, whilst 
his fellow Radical, Sir Charles Dilke of 
civil list notoriety, went to the foreign 
office as under secretary of state for foreign 
afiairs. At the home office was Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt ; Lord Kimberley, who had 
approved of the colonial policy of Lord 
Carnarvon, was secretary for the colonies ; 
the Duke of Argyll, who might have been 
mischievous at the India office, was harm- 
less as lord privy seal ; Mr. Bright, who 
had always disapproved of sinecures, under- 
took the arduous duties of chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster ; Mr. Adam was com- 
missioner of works ; and Lord Lytton, having 
resigned his post as soon as the result of 
the elections was known, was succeeded as 
governor-general of India by the Marquis of 
Ripon. From this catalogue there were cer- 



tain omissions of well-remembered names. 
Mr. Lowe was not permitted to mismanage 
the finances, or to endanger a cabinet by 
the indulgence of his personal antipathies, 
but had to content himself with exclusion 
and a viscount's coronet Mr. Goschen, who 
still difiFered from his party as to the 
degradation of the franchise, did not hold 
office, but shortly after the formation of the 
cabinet was sent east, on the retirement of 
Sir Henry Layard, as special ambassador to 
Constantinople. Of Lord Cardwell nothing 
was heard, probably because he did not 
approve of the development upon which 
Liberalism had now entered. The name of 
Lord Aberdare was also among the omitted. 
If the policy of Lord Beaconsfield was to be 
reversed, no better agents could be found 
than those who now swore fealty to Mr. 
Gladstone, 

The first acts of the new government 
were not encouraging. Mr. Fawcett, with 
that aggressiveness which a terrible physical 
infirmity so often stimulates, had accused 
Lord Cranbrook of being aware of the exist- 
ence of a deficit in the Indian budget at 
the very time when he as secretary for India 
was stating he had a surplus in hand; aid 
the postmaster-general had felt himself 
bound, though very ungraciously, to offer an 
apology for the groundless accusation. The 
conduct of Mr. Gladstone was equally gross 
and inexcusable. Ever since the develop- 
ment of the Eastern question had compelled 
Austria to frame a foreign policy of her 
own, she had encountered the keen dislike 
of our Radical premier. Mr. Gladstone had 
detested Austria from the first, on account 
of her despotism towards Italy, and since 
events had now caused her to be the pro- 
minent foe of any pan-Slavonic movement, 
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and of that burlesque of all forms of faith, 
the Greek Church, his hatred towards the 
house of Hapsburg had deepened in its in- 
tensity. During his memorable Midlothian 
campaign Mr. Gladstone had permitted 
himself to be so far carried away by the 
fervour of his rancour as to assert that 
Austria — a power with whom we were on 
terms of amity — had ever been the un- 
flinching foe of freedom in every country 
of Europa " You cannot put your finger," 
said Mr. Gladstone, " on any part of the 
map, and say, 'Here Austria has done 
good.'" Such a statement — totally opposed 
to the facts of history — naturally led to 
much comment, and was strongly resented 
at the Austrian court. A correspondence 
ensued between Count Karolyi, the Austrian 
ambassador, and Mr. Gladstone, and the 
result was that the latter had no alternative 
but to withdraw his hostile observations. 
The excuses of Mr. Gladstone for the asser- 
tion were very lame ; he was assured, he 
explained, on what he considered excellent 
authority, that Austria had designs on 
Constantinople, that she intended to go 
beyond the clauses of the treaty of Berlin, 
and that she was opposed to the liberty 
to be enjoyed by the emancipated popu- 
lations. " I will not conceal from your 
Excellency," wrote the now abject prime 
minister, meekly eating his words before 
the frown of a foreign power, "that grave 
apprehensions had been excited in my 
mind lest Austria should play a part 
in the Balkan peninsula hostile to the 
freedom of the emancipated populations, 
and to the reasonable and warranted hopes 
of the subjects of the Sultan. These appre- 
hensions were founded, it is true" — ^what 
an admission for a statesman to make ! — 
" upon secondary evidence ; but it was not 
the evidence of hostile witnesses, and it 
was the best at my command. Your 
Excellency is now good enough to assure 
me that your government has no desire 
whatever to extend or add to the rights it 
has acquired under the treaty of Berlin, 
and that any such extension would be 



actually prejudicial to Austria-Hungary. 
Permit me at once to state to your Excel- 
lency that had I been in possession of such 
an assurance as I have now been able to 
receive" — ^yet was it not the business of 
Mr. Gladstone, both as a politician and a 
gentleman, to have been convinced of the 
truth of his information before he drew his 
conclusions ? — "I never would have uttered 
any one of the words which your Excel- 
lency justly describes as of a painful and 
wounding character. Whether it was my 
misfortune or my fault that I was not so 
supplied I will not now attempt to deter- 
mine, but will at once express my serious 
concern that I should in default of it have 
been led to refer to transactions of an earlier 
period, or to use terms of censure which I 
can now wholly banish from my mind." 
Not without justice was this apologetic 
epistle described by Lord George Hamilton 
as " shameful and shameless." Contrast it 
with the manner in which Lord Beacons- 
field, through a brief paragraph in the 
Times, repudiated the application of his 
phrase about "arbitrary arrests and domi- 
ciliary visits " to Germany, and even the 
blindest admirer of Mr. Gladstone can 
scarcely admit that the comparison is in 
favour of his idol. 

The Houses met for the despatch of 
public business. The earlier part of the 
month had been occupied with the usual 
parliamentary preliminaries and with the 
degrading Bradlaugh episode — May 20, 
1880, The speech from the throne excited 
the usual curiosity, without satisfying it 
The treaty of Berlin was to be carried out 
" The cordial relations which I hold," said 
Her Majesty, " with all the other powers of 
Europe will, I trust, enable me to promote, 
in concert with them, the early and com- 
plete fulfilment of the treaty of Berlin 
with respect to effectual reforms and equal 
laws in Turkey, as well as to such territorial 
questions as have not yet been settled in 
conformity with the provisions of that 
treaty. I regard such a fulfilment as 
essential for the avoidance of further 
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complications in the East In accordance 
with this view I have deemed it expedient 
to despatch an ambassador-extraordinary 
to the court of the Sultan." Affairs in 
Afghan were not to be neglected. The 
efforts of the government would "be un- 
ceasingly directed towards the pacification 
of Afghanistan, and towards the establish- 
ment of such institutions as may be found 
best fitted to secure the independence of 
its people, and to restore their friendly 
relations with my Indian empire." The 
Conservative policy as to South Africa was 
to be maintained. "I have continued to 
commend to the favourable consideration 
of the authorities and of the people in 
the various settlements the project of con- 
federation. In maintaining my supremacy 
over the Transvaal, with its diversified 
population, I desire both to make provision 
for the security of the indigenous races, and 
to extend to the European settlers institu- 
tions based on large and liberal principles 
of self-government." As regards Ireland 
the Peace Preservation Act was not to be 
renewed. " I am persuaded that the loyalty 
and good sense of my Irish subjects," said 
Her Majesty, inspired by her prescient 
prime minister, " will justify me in relying 
on the provisions of the ordinary law, 
firmly administered, for the maintenance 
of peace and order." Though there was 
little time during the session available 
for useful legislation, still it was hoped 
to introduce measures which would end 
the controversies as to burials in church- 
yards and cemeteries, which would afford 
protection to the occupiers of land against 
ground game, and which would extend 
the borough franchise in Ireland. Such 
were the salient features of the speech 
from the throne. 

In the debate on the address in the 
Upper House, Lord Beaconsfield, now the 
leader of the Opposition, took a prominent 
part He was brief but inquisitiva He 
had heard with pleasure, he said (May 20, 
1880), that the articles of the treaty of 
Berlin were to be carried out, and that 



"active measures" were to be taken by 
the government with that object "It 
would, however," he remarked, "be satis- 
factory, in these circumstances, to know 
that we are to receive ample information 
as to the nature of the active measures 
which Her Majesty's government propose 
to take. 'Active measures' involve an 
epithet to which many interpretations may 
be applied; and as generally used it has 
been applicable in many cases to a state of 
affairs which the people of this country do 
not view with approbation, because measures 
so described have not unfrequently turned 
out to possess a bellicose character." Then 
as to the announcement that an ambassador- 
extraordinary had been sent to Constanti- 
nople, Lord Beaconsfield was also desirous 
of more particular information. "We all 
know," he said, "what an ambassador is. 
An ambassador is an oflRcer known to the 
constitution. We know very well that 
whatever he does the ministers in England 
are responsible for his actions; and therefore 
we have all those checks and securities 
which are required when he is dealing with 
affairs of state upon which may depend 
important results. No one, for example, 
would venture to criticise Her Majesty's 
government if they had changed the am- 
bassador who is at present at Constanti- 
nople for another individual who more 
entirely may have possessed their confi- 
dence. It is an act which would not be 
noticed in parliament It would be the 
exercise of a prerogative which has never 
been questioned. It would not be noticed 
in parliament, and would not be aUuded to 
in a speech from the throne. But an 
ambassador-extraordinary is a person in- 
vested with powers of an unlimited charac- 
ter, unless they are limited by instructions 
which I trust the noble earl [Lord Gran- 
ville] will not refuse to lay on the table in 
the present casa An ambassador-extra- 
ordinary may be so unlimited in his poweis 
that he may, unknown to this oountiy, 
involve it in war by an act of his own 
completely, without any penon habig 
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sponsible for the act And therefore, under 
these circumstances, we have a right to 
expect that Her Majesty's government will 
lay on the table the instructions which the 
ambassador-extraordinary may be supposed 
to possess." 

Keferring to the war in Afghanistan, 
liOrd Beaconsfield was of opinion that if the 
policy of the late viceroy of India were pur- 
sued, a prompt and permanent settlement 
of the affairs in Afghanistan would be 
effected, " But I do not contemplate," he 
playfully remarked, " that that result is to 
be attained by the establishment of * insti- 
tutions * in that country. I think we have 
a right to inquire what those institutions 
are. Is there to be a House of Lords 
created there of Sirdars ? Or is there to 
be, according to the doctrine of some ardent 
members of the present government, only 
one chamber, and that of a representative 
character ? Wliat are those institutions to 
be ? Are they to be county boards ? But 
it is not merely in Afghanistan," continued 
the critic, " that I find this. I find it also 
in South Africa, where a not unfavourable 
view is taken of our present position. There 
also there is a question of establishing 
institutions. Well, if the plan of the 
government for the settlement of Afghan- 
istan and the quietude of South Africa is 
merely the establishment of institutions in 
the usual sense of the British nation, I 
must say that I prefer intrusting matters 
to Sir Frederick Roberts, our general there, 
or to any high commissioner who may at 
present be resident in the country." 

To the suspension of the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act in Ireland, then on the eve of its 
expiration, the leader of the Opposition was 
warmly opposed. He reminded the House 
that the late Conservative government had 
remodeled the original Peace Preservation 
Act, and that all the clauses which were 
supposed to abridge the rights of the Irish 
people had been studiously omitted. Yet, 
in the speech fiom the throne, it was stated 
that the princiual reason for the repeal of 
that Act was its infringement of the rights 
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of the subject The government had been 
forgetful, and were evidently of opinion 
that the Peace Preservation Act then in 
force and about to be suspended was the 
original Act, with all its harsh and severe 
restrictions still in full play. Lord Beacons- 
field objected to this suspension; and wo who 
now live under a vacillating and resource- 
less administration, and watch and hear of 
the bloodthirsty yet useless deeds daily 
perpetrated across St George's Channel 
under the reign of terrorism culpably 
allowed there to exist, see how sound and 
far-seeing were the objections of the late 
leader of the Conservative party to such 
suicidal reversal of policy. " I am not 
myself going," he said, " to resist any action 
on the part of Her Majesty 'd government 
to discontinue the Peace Preservation Act 
in Ireland. It is on their responsibility as 
a government that they must act / ihirik 
it a serioics step ; I deprecate it ; but it is a 
step upon which the government, consider- 
ing all the circumstances, must take upon 
their responsibility, and scarcely with the 
interference of parliament What I do 
regret is that the result of the conduct of 
Her Majesty's government will be, / fear, 
an increase of the agrarian outrages which 
first brought the subject under the considera- 
tion of parliament, and tlie recurrence of an 
evil second only to agrarian outrages, and 
that is an autumnal session. I fear that 
you are only postponing the consideration of 
a qtiesiion which, in my mind, will force you 
to action, \Yhether the Peace Preservation 
Act in its present form, as modified by the 
late government, would be adequate to the 
difficvilties you may have to deal with — 
although I trust you will not have to en- 
counter them — I cannot say. But I think 
it would have been a prudent act on the 
part of Her Majesty's ministers, considering 
that it was their own legislation originally, 
and considering that their successors modi- 
fied it in those points which are now alleged 
as a reason for its repeal — I say I think it 
would, under these circumstances, have 
been a pudcnt act, and one which would 
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hfive been approved by the counti-y ami by 
parliament^ had Her Majesty* 8 government 
not thought Jit to take the step which lias been 
announced" Then, as to the accusation of 
Lord Spencer, who had said that if the 
Peace Preservation Act — which was to 
expire on the following June — was so 
necessary for the welfare of Ireland, the 
Conservatives had been culpably remiss in 
postponing its renewal. Lord Beaconsfield 
thus replied : — 

" With regard to the serious charge which, 
according to the noble earl, we have in- 
curred in taking no step for the continuing 
of the Act, had we, after the general elec- 
tion, sat on tlie seats now occupied by the 
noble earl and his friends, I would remind 
the noble earl that there would have been 
ample time to have moved the continuance 
of the Act, and it would have been our duty 
to do so. Whether for a longer or shorter 
time, whether with more modifications or 
not, that would have depended entirely on 
the infonnation the government at that 
time jK)ssessed; but as an act of prudence, 
and an act as free from violence as any act 
of a repressive character can be, / think it 
yrmid have been wiser if Her Majesty s govern- 
ment had continued the Act in question, 

" ily lords, I am glad that it is unneces- 
sary for me to trouble you to-night at any 
length ui>on the address which has been 
proposed, and to w^hich I willingly give my 
sanction. The change in the government 
may be alluded t^ l>ecause it is specifically 
mentioned in the first paragraph of the 
speech. If, my lords, I allude to it now. it 
is not on this occasion to introduce any 
controversy, to use any expression disparag- 
ing to our successful opponents, or in vin- 
dication of our j>ast j)olicy. But there is 
one reason why I refer to that event This 
is the only occasion on which, on the part 
of the late advisers of the crown. I have 
hail the opportunity of thanking this House 
for the great support which they gave to 
Her Majesty's ministei-s on every important 
(KTasion of state. Thev sustained and 
strengthened that self-confidence which 



becomes a great nation ; and the House of 
Lords, on more than one occasion — as they 
have done on many occasions in the history 
of this country — proved that they were the 
guardians of the national honour, and were 
prepared to vindicate that power which, I 
believe, is the only sure basis of the pros- 
perity of England." 

In the course of the debate the queries 
advanced by Lord Beaconsfield were fully 
answered, and foreshadowed the policy the 
Liberal government in the future intendexl 
to pursue. In spite of the virulent hostility 
to the diplomacy of the Conservative party 
by the Liberals when in Opposition, little 
radical change was to be effected in the 
arrangement of foreign affaira A special 
ambassador, said Lord Granville, had been 
sent to Constantinople to see that certain 
portions of the treaty of Berlin — ^the treaty 
so reviled by the late Opposition ! — which 
related to Servia, Roumelia, and Bulgaria, 
were fully carried out There were also the 
questions as to the rectification of the 
Greek frontier, the cession of territory to 
Montenegro, and the reforms in Armenia, 
to be settled. These matters would be 
arranged by a vigorous and concerted union 
with the great powers. " We desire," said 
Lord Granville, "the maintenance of the 
supremacy of the Sultan; we desire that 
the limitation to that supremacy should not 
be diminished as to territorial limits beyond 
what it is at present; but we do say that 
that supremacy must not be dissociated 
from a proper and a righteous government 
of the large populations subject to that 
rule'* — as if Lord Beaconsfield had ever 
desired otherwise! Affairs in Afghan were 
not yet settled, but it was hoped that soon 
an arrangement would be effected which 
would secure the independence of the 
people of that country, and establish the 
foundation of future friendly relations to- 
wards ourselves. Touching South Africa, 
continued Lord Granville, the object of 
the government would be to bring about 
such a confederation of existing colonies 
as would be calculated to increase their 
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strength, aud render them less dependent 
for their existence upon the aid of British 
arms. The assumption of the Transvaal 
by the British had rendered the government 
liable to obligations to its vast population 
which it would be impossible henceforth 
to disregard — we know how that promise 
was fulfilled. Nor was Sir Bartle Frere 
— in spite of the past diatribes of the 
Liberals against him and in spite of the 
Zulu war — to he recalled. With regard 
to Ireland, the Peace Preservation Act was 
a somewhat feeble one, and the government 
had come to the conclusion that the wiser 
course was not to renew it " Her Ma- 
jesty's government," said Lord Granville, 
"do feel their responsibility in this mat- 
ter most strongly; they have weighed the 
subject as carefully as they can, and they 
have resolved that between the balance of 
advantage and disadvantage it is better to 
do away with this exceptional legislation, 
in the hope that the people themselves 
will rightly respond to the appeal that is 
thus made to them." These explanations 
having been offered, the address was agreed 
to, "and ordered to be presented to Her 
Slajesty by the lords with white staves." 

It was not to be expected, now that 
parliament was sitting, that the Karolyi- 
Gladstone episode would pass unnoticed. 
Mr. Gladstone, in his electioneering 
speeches, had too freely indulged in 
vituperation to allow his own shoitcom- 
ings to be merciluUy dealt with. Polit- 
ical enemies who read his humiliating 
letter to the Austrian ambassador were too 
mindful of charges flung at the leaders 
of the Conservative party, of servility to 
foreign powers, of hasty and unsound 
statements only advanced to be meekly 
withdrawn, and of bluster when challenged 
only to be followed by confusion, to feel 
inclined towards generosity— especially to 
a foe who was never generous. The matter 
was introduced to the attention of the Peers 
by Lord de Lisle and Dudley The 
apology of Mr. Gladstone had been made 
j>ublic, but the letter of Count Karoljri 



which had forced the humiliating reply 
from the prime minister, was still among 
the undisclosed state papers. Lord de 
Lisle therefore moved — since " the letter 
to which I allude is one which is without 
precedent in the annals of the history of 
the country" — that the w?iole of the cor- 
respondence which had recently passed 
between the Austrian ambassador and the 
first lord of the Treasury should be laid 
before the country. It was also pointed 
out that Mr. Gladstone had not withdrawn 
his accusation, and it was feared that his 
jealousy of Austria might prejudice our 
foreign policy. 

Lord Salisbury supported the motion. 
He agreed with the description passed 
upon the letter of Mr. Gladstone by Lord 
George Hamilton, that it was " shameful and 
shameless." Nothing was more groundless 
and gratuitous than the charge of Mr. 
Gladstone against Austria. " What was 
the accusation?" asked Lord Salisbury. 
'*That you could not put your finger on 
any part of the map and say, * Here 
Austiia has done good ; ' that Austria had 
been everywhere the enemy of freedom, 
while Russia, though sometimes not the 
friend of freedom, had shown herself the 
friend of Slavonic freedom ; but Austria 
was not even the friend of Slavonic 
freedom. It is astounding," commented 
the critic, " that any man who has read 
the history of Poland, and knows that even 
now the government of Poland is a terrible 
blot on the civilization of the nineteenth 
century, should make such a statement; 
but it is still stranger that a man who was 
about to become prime minister should say 
that Kussia was the friend of Slavonic 
freedom. . . . Austria is now, and has 
been since 1867, a free constitutional state, 
and instead of being the enemy of Slavonic 
freedom, has been the friend of that free- 
dom. She has given what Kussia never 
will give — parliamentary institutions tu 
ten millions of Slavs." Lord Salisbury 
failed to see on what possible basis of fact 
Mr. Gladstone could have raised such an 
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accusation against Austria. Nor was the 
letter of apology satisfactory. The accu- 
sation had not been withdrawn. " Mr. 
Gladstone," continued Lord Salisbury, 
" only promised not to make the accusation 
again, and said he would not defend it ; but 
the gist of his letter was this: — * I believe 
that Austria, in spite of her recent signa- 
ture, intended to seek territorial advantages 
beyond those given her by the treaty. I 
thought I was justified in acting on that 
belief until the statement on which it was 
founded was contradicted; and because 
that statement was not contradicted, and 
because I entertained that belief, therefore 
I accused Austria of being everywhere 
hostile to freedom.' " But the statement 
that Austria was hostile to freedom had 
not been withdrawn, remarked Lord Salis- 
bury; the imputation remained where it 
was. All that Mr. Gladstone had done was 
to promise, in recognition of the assurance 
given him by Count Karolyi that Austria 
would not advance beyond where she now 
■stood, that he would not renew the accu- 
sation. " I think," concluded Lord Salis- 
bury, "if it was necessary, Mr. Gladstone 
having made this mistake, that he should 
apologize for it, he should have apologized 
in a manner less humiliating to England, 
and more satisfactory to Austria. He 
might have simply said in his place in 
parliament that he had been hurried away 
— as he undoubtedly was — by the heat of 
electioneering speeches." 

Lord Beaconsfield took a brief part in 
the debata He said but a few words, and 
was very lenient. Had the position been 
reversed; had Lord Beaconsfield been the 
culprit and Mr. Gladstone the critic, how 
virulent would have been the vituperation ! 
The leader of the Opposition was of opinion 
(May 21, 1880), that the Peers were only 
doing their duty in taking notice of so ex- 
traordinary a document. He himself would 
have alluded to it on the meeting of par- 
liament, only he thought it desirable that 
as little controversy as possible should be 
introduced in the discussion on the motion 



for the address in answer to the speech 
from the throna What was the document 
in question? Did it not imply a policy 
hostile to Austria ? The original interpre- 
tation put upon the diameter and conduct 
of Austria had not been withdrawn. It was 
said that the original speech was delivered 
during the heat of an election contest, 
but that was no satisfactory answer. 
Though it might be the passionate ex- 
pression of a vindictive memory, which 
recalled the past of many years ago 
with reference to the history of Austria, 
that was an argument which did not really 
alter the state of the case. The fact still 
remained that a minister of the highest 
position in this country, at a time very 
critical, during negotiations on which ulti- 
mately the peace of Europe might depend, 
had spoken of one of the great powers of 
Europe in a manner which, if it faithfully 
represented the sentiments of that indi- 
vidual, must be most injurious to the 
course of the negotiations, so far as the 
influence of that power, which at least was 
once the ally of England, was concerned. 
The country must not be misled. It must 
not be supposed that because, by the inter- 
ference of Count Karolyi, certain assur- 
ances had been extracted from the prime 
minister on that matter, the affair was en- 
tirely closed. "There is nothing in that 
answer," said Lord Beaconsfield, "though 
there are many expressions in the letter 
which are humiliating to this country, 
though there are many expressions which 
may be satisfactory to the honour of Austria, 
there is nothing in that answer which at all 
guards this country from future action, on 
the part of the minister, which may imperil 
the peace of Europe." 

With this expression of opinion on the 
part of the Peers the matter ended. No 
reply was given to the question of Lord de 
Ulsle and Dudley, and when it was found 
that, in spite of the Midlothian strictures, 
the government were in active and friendly 
co-operation with Austria, the unpleasant 
subject was quietly permitted to drop. 
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A question now came up for final settle- 
ment which, ever since its introduction, had 
led to no little bitterness and ill-feeling 
among those outside the pale of the Church 
of England. It fell to the duty of the 
Peers to frame a measure " which would 
end the controversies as to burials in 
churchyards and cemeteries." The argu- 
ments of Mr. Osborne Morgan, constantly 
reiterated, had prepared the country for the 
change, and the task of drawing up the 
Burials Bill now devolved upon the lord 
chancellor. All the old reasons for and 
against the movement were again brought 
forward and warmly advocated. Still it 
was felt throughout the country that the 
painful controversy should be terminated, 
and some satisfactory conclusion arrived at. 
To attain this end a measure was proposed 
which, whilst meeting the demands of the 
Nonconformists at the same time made a 
concession to the clergy of the Church of 
England. The chief provision of the bill was 
that a burial in churchyard or graveyard 
might take place " at the option of the per- 
son having the charge of or being responsible 
for the same, either without any religious 
service or with such Christian and orderly 
service at the grave as such person shall 
think fit ; and any person or persons who 
shall be thereunto invited, or be authorized 
by the person having the charge of or being 
responsible for such burial, may conduct 
such service or take part in any religious 
act thereat." It was also provided that the 
Anglican clergy should be relieved from the 
obligation to read the burial service over 
any sectary for whom it might be demanded. 

The measure suffered the usual fate of 
all compromises, and encountered severe 
opposition from all quarters. Unfortunately, 
those who should have been the united 
opponents of the new Burials Bill were 
divided upon the subject: certain of the 
bishops, following the lead of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, held that if the 
measure became law, it would strengthen the 
position of the Church of England, and recall 
the dissenting bodies to th^t bett4^.r mind 



which they had displayed in former times; 
whilst, on the other hand, several occupants 
of the bench maintained that the bill, if 
passed, would be "a dishonour to Almighty 
God," would expose " the Church of England 
to martyrdom," and would lead to " sacri- 
lege and profaneness." The Conservative 
party, though several among them saw that 
no good purpose would be gained by voting 
against the bill, disapproved of the tendency 
of its clauses. " The civil right of burial 
in the churchyards," they said, "no one was 
called upon to contest. But those who held 
the churchyards held them for ecclesiastical 
purposes. The old and the new church- 
yards had received a distinct consecration 
to ecclesiastical uses and religious purposes 
with which the national church was asso- 
ciated. Religious liberty was not infringed 
by the present condition of things; the 
Nonconformists had no real grievance to 
complain of; nor if the bill was passed 
would the controversy be settled. How," 
it was asked, "could they have harmony 
and peace in the churchyards, if every one 
of the various sects in the country could 
introduce its own service there ? it would 
be a license most unjust to the clergy, and 
be greatly felt by the laity." The words of 
Lord Cranbrook sank deep in many hearts, 
and expressed the feeling of several who 
were neither bigoted nor intolerant. " I 
hope, my lords," he said, "that while you 
leave the national church in her position, 
you will not consent to sap and mine that 
position. I do not see why those who have 
freely gone out from her, who have not 
been expelled from her pale, but have 
gone to seek what they deem a higher and 
better form of worship, as they have found 
their own chapels, should not also find their 
own graveyards. If they object to the 
Church of England services, I am quite 
ready to concede to them silent burial in 
her graveyards ; but I trust, my lords, you 
will not, by this mode of mixing up different 
forms of religion, throw discredit upon all 
religion whatsoever." 
Then the limitation of the measure only 
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to Christian services was objected to by 
the more advanced of the Liberal party as 
unnecessarily maintaining a shred of intol- 
erance. The Liberation Society presented 
a memorial demanding the restriction to be 
omitted. If the right of burial in a parish 
churchyard, they said, was a matter of 
common citizenship, why accord privileges 
to Nonconformists which were to be denied 
to the Jew, the Positivist, and the Free- 
thinker? How would they define the word 
Christian ? " Is it wise," asked Lord Derby, 
who held this view, " to put into an Act of 
Parliament a term which you cannot define, 
and a restriction which you cannot enforce? 
You cannot deny to the Unitarian body 
the title of Christians; their services are 
undoubtedly Christian services ; but the line 
of demarcation between at least a part of 
the Unitarian body and those who profess 
simple Theism is a very vague one. I hope 
that before this clause passes your lordships 
will ask yourselves whether the words 
• Christian service * are capable of accurate 
definition for legal purposes. For instance, 
is a service non -Christian in which the 
name of the Founder of the Christian 
religion is not simply mentioned ? Does it 
become non-Christian by mere omission ? 
Questions of that kind would be disagree- 
able as well as difficult to have to argue in 
a court of law." 

The most uncompromising opponent of 
the measure was, however, the Bishop of 
Lincoln. In the opinion of Dr. Words- 
worth, the Burials Bill would be disastrous 
to church and state, and involve calamitous 
consequences to both. It was the thin end 
of the wedge. Tlie political dissenter would 
doubtless be very thankful for the removal 
of his alleged grievance as to burial, and he 
would then have a good hope that parlia- 
ment would next proceed to remove another 
grievance, which was the real grievance in 
the background — the Established Church 
of England. Let the House take warning 
from past events. "A similar measure," 
said the bishop, " to the present was passed 
in the year 1868 for the Church of Ireland. 



I have been assured by the primate of 
Ireland and bishop of 'Derry that it has 
been of no use at all in that country ; and 
my lords, let us remember that it was 
followed in the next year by the disestab- 
lishment of that church, which was the 
most loyal body in that kingdom." Dr. 
Wordsworth concluded by moving, as an 
amendment, that the bill be read a second 
time that day three months. The amend- 
ment was opposed by the archbishop of 
Canterbury, who supported the government 
measure, deeming it calculated to strengthen 
the position of the Church of England. 
The motion of Dr. Wordsworth was defeated 
by a majority of twenty-fiva 

On the third reading of the bill (June 
24, 1880) Lord Beaconsfield addressed the 
House. He began by regretting the divided 
opinions displayed by the Episcopal bench. 
" The bill," he said, " is one of very great 
difficulty, and the subject is rendered more 
perplexing under the disadvantage of the 
opinions given by the right reverend and 
the most reverend prelates, which are so 
contrary one to the other. I have not risen 
to oppose the third reading, though my 
opinion is unchanged as to its character. 
I think it is an unjust and an unwise bill, 
and I have not heard any arguments yet 
which have shown me that all the reasons 
which have been applied to the churchyards 
do not equally apply to the churches them- 
selves. I have heard remarks on the sub- 
ject, but I have heard no arguments against 
that view of the question. We have been 
told in the course of the debate something 
in reference to the Church of Ireland. It 
was said you disestablished the Church of 
Ireland, and that was a very much greater 
measure than this ; and that although the 
Roman Catholics had for some years the pri- 
vilege of using the parish churchyards, they 
never urged any claim to the possession of 
the churches. There may be various reasons 
for that coui-se. Whatever may be said of 
the errors of the Roman Catholic Church, 
no one can impute to it a want of good 
taste ; and the Protestant churches of Ire- 
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land are not such as those who appreciate 
the beauty of holiness would be particularly 
anxious to possess. That, probably, was 
one of the reasons why the Roman Catholic 
population of Ireland never laid any claim 
to those churches. But that will not apply 
to the churches of England, which are 
beautiful, and are made more beautiful 
every year by the devotion and the taste of 
the wealthy congregations of this country ; 
but whether that devotion and taste will 
continue after this bill passes is, 1 think, 
very doubtful. 

"This bill appears to me to be unjust 
for many reasons, and particularly for one 
primary one which no person has yet 
grappled with. Every ordained clergyman 
of the Church of England will be obliged 
to open the churchyards tc all sects, while 
he is not to enjoy the uao of their grave- 
yards for his parishioners in the same 
parish ; and I cannot understand how such 
inequality could be brought forward in a 
bill of this nature, which assumes that it is 
founded on justice and equality. This is 
not only an unjust bill, but an unwise one. 
We hear much about God's acre, and there 
are those who have called upon the House 
not to sanction the desecration of God's 
acre by allowing it to be used by people 
whose religious opinions do not agree with 
theirs. Tlien, again, there are others who 
complain of the great hardship they suffer 
from not being permitted to have a portion 
of God 8 acre. But though I trust* that the 
hour may never arrive when the recognition 
of a Supreme Governor of this world will 
cease to be the profession of the inhabitants 
of this country, still, my lords, I cannot but 
feel that this institution of what is called 
Gods acre is one which is really not 
adapted to the country which we inhabit, 
the times in which we live, and the spirit 
of the age. Wliat I should like to see 
would be a settlement of this question by 
the shutting up of all God's acres tlirough- 
out the country. I think the churchyard 
of the ordained minister and the graveyard 
of the dissenting ministei alike are insti- 



tutions which are very prejudicial to the 
health of the people of this country, and 
their health ought to be, if not the first, at 
any rate one of the first considerations of a 
statesman. 

" Now we have been moving gradually in 
the direction of these views, and there has 
been for some years a notion, soon about to 
amount, I believe, to a conviction, that tlie 
institution of churchyards is one which is 
highly prejudicial to the public health. I 
think it would be a much wiser step if we 
were to say that the time has arrived, seeing 
the vast increase of population in this 
country and the increase which we may 
contemplate, when we should close all these 
churchyards, and when we should take 
steps for furnishing every community witli 
a capacious and ample cemeteiy placed in 
a situation in which, while it would met»t 
all the requirements of the society for 
which it was intended, would exercise no 
prejudicial influence on the public health. 
These are views which I am convinced are 
sound, and if they had been entertained, as 
ultimately they must be, and if the health 
of the country had been considered, there 
would have been no reason whatever for 
the legislation now before us, which in it5 
ultimate consequences may be highly pre- 
judicial to this country, and which tends, 
in my opinion, to keep alive feelings of 
opposition and mutual distrust among dif- 
ferent classes of the population which it 
would be better to cause to subside and to 
discourage. Well, then, I may be asked, 
* If these be really your opinions, why do 
you support this bill ? If you think that 
it is a bill which in its ultimate conse- 
quences will be hostile to the interests of 
the Church of England, why are you allow- 
ing it to pass without opposition?' To this 
I must answer that / support the hill with 
great regret^ and only becavse, from what I 
have observed in this Hovm, I am convinced 
iJiat opposition would he fruitless, and fruit- 
less opposition is a kind of opposition which 
I never care much to encourage. If it be 
possible to fight what is called the battle of 
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the church at other times, it is quite impos- 
sible to stand up for a privilege which the 
ordained clergy of this country enjoy, and 
which, in my opinion, is exercised for the 
welfare and benefit of the country, when 
you find that you are opposed in such 
attempts by the prelates of the Church of 
England. When the two most reverend 
prelates, and at least half the Episcopal 
bench, support a particular course, you 
cannot persuade the country that in resist- 
ing a proposal sanctioned by such high 
authority you are actuated by any but 
party or factious motives. 

**I listened with great attention to the 
amendment of the right rev. prelate the 
bishop of Lincoln, and it appeared to me 
tliat a more able and earnest speech than 
that which he delivered vas never addressed 
on this subject to your lordships. I entirely 
agreed with the right rev. prelate, and I 
thought to myself the effect that he has 
produced is so decided, and the balance of 
opinions upon subjects of this kind is so 
equal, that it will be well to take the opinion 
of the House before coming to a decision on 
tliis measure. But when 1 found the right 
rev. prelate was answered immediately by 
the highest authority in the House on such 
a subject, 1 felt that it would be utterly 
impossible in the circumstances to resist 
the appeal of the most rev. prelate. This 
is %chy I think it is in rain to attempt to 
prevent the proff)'€SS of this measure. The 
measure, I feel, in any circumstances would 
have been a harsh and unjust measure, 
though there could have been reasons of 
state which would have justified it It is 
necessary sometimes to make proposals in 
politics which are unjust to a very con- 
siderable section of the communitv in 
consequence of the demands of the public 
welfare. But here it was otherwise. I 
feel, however, that resistance was impos- 
sible, and that, in these circumstances, what 
we should most desire would be that the 
bill sliould ^tass and sliould be sent to the 
other House with those modified clauses in 
it which have been inlnxluced bv the lord 



chancellor and other members of your lord- 
ships' House. If they — as I cannot doubt 
— bear some balm to the injured feelings of 
the great body of the clery of the country, 
I think it highly desirable that they should 
be passed. But even if they pass, I cannot 
but express my regret that this bill should 
have ever been introduced, or that there 
should have been ever any necessity to 
have recourse to such legislation. It is, in 
my mind, legislation which is opposed to 
the circumstances in which we liva I 
tliink the direction in which we ought to 
have moved would have been to shut all 
these churchyards and graveyards, and to 
have assisted the government in some 
adequate proposal which would have fur- 
nished the country with cemeteries in wliich 
none of these painful controversies could 
have occurred, and which would have con- 
duced to the preservation of the health and 
welfare of the country." 

After a few words from Lord Granville, 
stating if the ad>'ice of the leader of the 
Opposition were accepted it would involve 
the closing of 12,000 churchyards, many of 
which were in country districts, and in a 
condition not unsanitary, the Burials Bill 
was read a third time, and passed. Its 
passage through the House of Commons 
was very rapid. The bill was intrusted to 
ilr. Osborne Morgan, and led to much 
animated discussion. The limitation to 
Christian services was warmly contested, 
and only carried by a majority of three. 
The Peers had introduced an amendment 
to the effect, that the concession to Dis- 
senters should not apply where there was 
an unconsecrated burial - ground in the 
parish. This amendment was, however, 
rejected by a large majority. No dispute 
arose between the two Houses upon the 
subject, and late in the session the bill be- 
came law. 

It must be admitted that none of the 

evils anticipated by the opponents of the 

measure have as vet been realized. At the 

grave side of those outside the pale of the 

I Church of England nothing of the irrever- 
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ence and indecency so confidently foretold 
has been exhibited; Nonconformists, Deists, 
Jews, and Freethinkers have been interred 
without their sepulture giving rise to any 
objectionable manifestation whatever. The 
clauses relieving the clergy of the Church 
of England from the duty of administering 
the rite of burial over the bodies of persons 
who have not died in the odour of sanctity, 
or who have declined to accept the minis- 
trations of the Anglican clergy in their 
lifetime, have been appreciated by all save 
the fanatical and the narrow-minded. A 
sentimental grievance on the part of the 
Dissenters has been redressed, and we have 
yet to learn that it has in any way placed 
the established church in jeopardy. We 
have but permitted the same state of things 
to exist in England which has long been 
the law of the land in France, in Austria, 
and in Hungary. The statement made by 
LordSelborne when introducing the measure 
has still to be disproved. " I feel sure," 
said the lord chancellor, " that no new 
danger will be added by this measure, and 
I hope and believe that by it a danger will 
be removed. I commend it to your lord- 
ships as a measure founded, in intention 
certainly, and as I believe, in fact, upon 
principles of justice and charity, upon a 
sound view of the true interest of the 
church, and containing nothing inconsistent 
with her real principles. I commend it as 
a measure calculated, as far as it goes — 
certainly much more calculated than the 
present state of things — to promote the 
object for which we daily pray before com- 
mencing our deliberations, when we ask God 
to unite and knit together the hearts of 
all Her Majesty's subjects in true Christian 
love and charity one towards another." 

The question of Ireland was, however, 
the one great question of the session, and 
cast into the shade all other topics — the 
claim of Mr. Bradlaugh to "affirm," the 
details of the budget, that sublime measure 
the bares and rabbits bill, local option, the 
employers' liability bill, and the rest of the 
legislative labours which, under less excit- 
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ing circumstances, might have attracted 
considerable attention. In the terrible 
state of disaffection into which Ireland had 
then fallen, all public interest was absorbed. 
Inspired by the degrading counsels of the 
secret societies, and by the nefarious 
teaching of the Land League, the Irish 
tenant made open war upon his land- 
lord. He refused to pay his rent unless 
his demands were satisfied; if evicted, 
it was death to any one to succeed him 
in his holding, and the unhappy land- 
lord was either deprived of all labour at 
the very time his lands needed it most, or 
mercilessly shot down as he was returning 
from market or from petty sessions. Mur- 
der, mutilation of stock, the burning of 
hay-ricks and homesteads, and that pecu- 
liar form of oppression and isolation known 
as "boycotting," these were the weapons 
by which an embittered but short-sighted 
peasantry sought to attain the ends they 
had in view. The government, weak and 
irresolute, and in no little measure intimi- 
dated by the action of the Home Eulers, 
instead of adopting a stem and uncompro- 
mising course, coquetted with their oppo- 
nents, and pandered to the suggestions of the 
Land Leaguers. Had ministers been resolute 
from the first ; had they established martial 
law in the disaffected districts; had they 
dealt out swift punishment to the assassin, 
the agitator, and the incendiary; had they, 
in short, treated the mutinous Irish as they 
had five lustres back treated the mutinous 
sepoys — much of the evils which subse- 
quently ensued would have been avoided. 

The government, however, preferred con- 
ciliation to coercion, when coercion was the 
only policy that could have been effectual ; 
and the results of that false move are still, 
as we write, even painfully apparent At 
the suggestion of the Irish members, certain 
clauses in the Land Act of 1870 were to be 
amended, and the government, being led 
instead of leading, introduced a biU for the 
relief of distress in Ireland. The main 
provision of the measure was the authoriz- 
ing the employment of £750,000 out of tba 
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Irish Church surplus in loans to landlords 
and others for relief works. This con- 
ciliatory concession, in spite of encoun- 
tering some opposition from the Home 
Itulers, who objected to the granting of 
any more loans to landlords, was rapidly 
carried through committee. It had been 
proposed to incorporate with this relief biU 
a new dause^ — known afterwards as the 
Irish compensation for disturbance bill — 
which awarded compensation for disturb- 
ance in cases of ejectment for non-payment 
of rent ; in other words, eviction for non- 
payment of rent, under certain conditions, 
was to be considered a " disturbance " 
within the meaning of the Land Act of 
1870, and the evicted person was to be 
entitled accordingly to compensation. From 
the moment of its announcement this new 
ruling was keenly opposed, and it became 
necessary to separate the clause from the 
relief bill, and introduce it as a distinct 
measure. The relief of distress bill was 
accepted as law, but the passage of the 
compensation for disturbance bill through 
tlie House of Commons was opposed at 
every turn. It was characterized as an 
net of sheer confiscation, as a measure to 
njlieve the distress of one class in Ireland at 
tlie expense of the other, and an attempt to 
excite the peasantry against the landlords. 
In defence the government said the bill 
wsm a necessity on account of the increase 
of evictions, and the only means, in the 
opinion of Mr. Gladstone, of preventing 
civil war But why, it was pertinently 
imked, liad evictions increased? Simply, it 
wan answered, because of the anti-rent 
ligitation ; tenants were incited not to pay 
tli^r rents, and consequently landlords had 
tiO alternative but to resort to eviction. 
('rmh the teaching and the terrorism of 
tlift I^nd League, and evictions would soon 
i'ji^U¥% As the bill was discussed, various 
;»rfi«ndments were proposed and withdrawn, 
whU:h \fA to no little difference of opinion 
tanf/ng the Home Kulers, who threatened 
to vote against the measure unless their 
^aiUUoAs were complied with ; finally, the 



third reading was carried, after a hot de- 
bate, by 303 to 237, and the bill was sent 
up to the House of Lords. It was notori- 
ous that the measure had been greatly 
indebted to the support of the Home Rulers, 
who, though they despised the bill, con- 
sidered it a move in the right direction, 
and a step towards the abolition of land- 
lordism. The Whigs held themselves aloof 
from the measure. 

The labour of the House of Commons, 
however, had been all in vain. The Peers, 
in spite of the advocacy of Lord Granville 
and the Duke of Argyll, rejected the com- 
pensation for disturbance bill, after a two 
nights' debate, by an immense majority. 
The chief speaker on this occasion, and the 
one whose words most powerfully influ- 
enced the chamber, was certainly Lord 
Beaconsfield, who opposed the bill on the 
second reading. He totally objected to the 
principle of the measure, and would have 
none of it It imposed, he said, amid the 
approving cheers of his audience, a burden 
upon a specific class, it brought insecurity 
into all kinds of transactions, and it dele- 
gated to a public officer the power of fixing 
the rents of the country. It was unsound, 
mischievous, and revolutionary. 

"My lords," he said (August 3, 1880), 
" the measure we are called upon to con- 
sider to-night on the second reading is very 
brief in its terms. It consists of only three 
clauses, but they are clauses which in their 
consideration require some reference to the 
past, some deep attention to the argent 
present, and scarcely can be touched upon 
without some speculation upon the conse- 
quences to which, if this bill is adopted, 
they will lead. My lords, the origin of tlie 
question of landlord and tenant in Ireland 
in modem days was the famous Devon 
Commission. In the report of that com- 
mission, drawn up by men of great ability, 
admirably qualified for their office, and one 
of the most valuable reports which was 
ever presented to the consideration of 
parliament — ^in that great source of informa- 
tion on a question the most complicated 
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probably of the public questions that can 
engage the attention of the Legislature, all 
the information which during subsequent 
years astonished, alarmed, and engaged the 
attention of the country, was furnished and 
is to be found. 

"From the moment the report of the 
Devon Commission was presented to parlia- 
ment for its consideration, there was a 
general feeling among the public men of 
both the great parties of the state that the 
subject was one which would require legis- 
lation, and that legislation of a comprehen- 
sive and most careful character. To effect 
the improvements of the condition of the 
Irish people, there laid down as necessary, 
and at the same time to reconcile any 
changes that might be deemed expedient 
with that respect for the rights of property 
which all wise men know should be the 
only, or at least the main basis of liberty 
and civilization — these are the questions 
which engaged the attention of the late and 
the present generation. Some delay may 
have occurred in coming to any general 
conclusions on the matter, but that delay 
may have been occasioned, and was, no 
doubt, in a great degree occasioned, by the 
diflSculty and the vastness of the questions 
which had to be considered ; and was also 
occasioned, no doubt, by that system of 
party government in this country among 
whose many advantages may be accounted 
certainly not this, that it often leads to 
delay in the settlement of affairs of an 
exigent nature. 

" But I may remind your lordships that 
as early as the year 1852, after some 
attempts had been made, but not of a very 
large character, to legislate for the state 
of Ireland, founded on the conclusions re- 
conmiended by the Devon Commission, a 
government was formed in this country, of 
which I had the honour to be a member, 
which resolved to deal with this question, 
and if possible to grapple with it. I always 
read quotations from 'Hansard* with regret, 
but the quotation to which I am about to 
refer is not long ; it offers no opinion, but | 



at the same time it expresses in so condensed 
a form the situation of the question of the 
state of Ireland with respect to the Devon 
Commission that I hope your lordships will 
permit me to read it" 

Lord Beaconsfield then proceeded to read 
extracts from the speech he made in 1870 
[related in its proper place in this work], 
to the effect that four bills had been in- 
troduced in 1852, in which the recom- 
mendations of the Devon Commission had 
been adopted, but that circumstances had 
happened which prevented those bills from 
passing, though in the interval between 
1852 and 1860 every provision contained 
in those bills, with one important exception, 
had been passed piecemeal 

"We live in an age," continued Lord 
Beaconsfield, "so rapid that we have got 
into a habit of forgetting what took place 
as recently as five years ago, and the 
Devon Commission, which is one of the 
most important parliamentary events that 
ever occurred, and which has had the 
greatest influence upon the condition of the 
relations between landlord and tenant, and 
the general welfare of the empire, is prob- 
ably known to few and forgotten by many. 
It was in 1870 that the Land Act was 
introduced in the House of Commons by 
the present prime minister. What was our 
conduct in Opposition upon that occasion ? 
From the speeches of the noble duke [the 
Duke of Argyll] and other noble lords who 
have addressed the House, you would 
suppose the Tory party had never made 
the slightest effort to improve the condition 
of the people of Ireland. You would sup- 
pose that they had listened in mute silence 
or shown active opposition to every proposal 
which had ever been made on the subject, 
and that these proposals had only been made 
by Her Majesty's present government. On 
the contrary, I wish parliament to remem- 
ber that we ourselves in 1852 brought 
forward four bills that would have formed 
a complete code for Ireland, founded upon 
the recommendations of the Devon Com- 
mission : that not one single reconm[iendatiou 
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of that committee was omitted; and that 
the course of legislation which afterwards 
brought about the same result as was then 
contemplated, though we had not the 
honour of initiating it, was universally 
supported by the Tory party; and lastly, 
that every improvement in the relations 
of landlord and tenant in Ireland that 
has taken place has been assisted by their 
parliamentary support and vote. 

" What was our condition when the Land 
Act of 1870 was brought in? Why, my 
lords, we might, with a very clear con- 
science, have said, * Our opinions are upon 
record upon the subject of the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant in Ireland ; we 
have agreed to the recommendations of the 
Devon Commission, the highest authority 
upon the subject, and those recommenda- 
tions have by our means and with our 
assent been universally adopted. This bill 
of 1870 which you bring in is one which 
appears to us to be unnecessary, when you 
have not rested a sufficient time to allow the 
great changes that have been passed to 
mature and bear those fruits which the 
country expect,* and we might, if necessary, 
have plausibly opposed the Act But your 
lordships will find that that was not the 
course which we took in Opposition. On 
the contrary, though there were many pro- 
visions in the Act of 1870 of which we disap- 
proved, the general policy of that Act was 
in harmony with the policy which we had 
always supported, and we consented to the 
second reading of the bill without opposi- 
tion. It is very true tliat in committee we 
endeavoured to enforce those views which 
the government had not adopted, or rather 
the rejection of those opinions which the 
government ought not, according to our 
view, to have adopted; and it is true that a 
change was made in your Lordships* House, 
as I think a very salutary change; but it is 
upon record that the bill of 1870 was car- 
ried in the House of Commons without any 
resistance on the occasion of the second 
reading. 

•* Though Uiere were provisions to which 



we had objection, still we were perfectly 
prepared — ^and upon that opinion we have 
always acted — ^to accept the bill as a final 
and conclusive settlement, believing that 
its final and conclusive character was one 
of its excellencies. The great object of all 
this legislation was to produce in Ireland 
that degree of tranquillity which would 
encourage the flow of capital from England 
and Scotland. Well, I believe that it did 
have a very considerable eflect in inducing 
the introduction of new capital, and I am 
not prepared to say myself at the present 
moment that there is any portion of the 
Act of 1870 which I would wish now to 
be altered. But it is to be altered. We 
have this short bill put on the tabla Now, 
when I read this bill I find in it three pro- 
posals. / object to these three proposals. My 
first objection is because it imposes a burden, 
upon a specific doss; it acknowledges that 
it has to deal with a national misfortune, 
and then, I think most illogically and most 
unwisely, it proceeds to say that the means 
by which it will try to remedy the unex- 
pected evils that have occurred shall be 
means which shall have been furnished by 
only one class in Ireland, and that class not 
a nimierous class, and above all a class that 
is suflering as well as the rest of the popu- 
lation. Well, I think the second objection 
to this bill is that it introdiuxs insecurity 
into all kinds of transa^ctions ; and the third 
objection which I have is, that it appoints 
a public functionary to u:ham it delegates the 
extraordinary pouter of fixing the rents of 
the country. 

" Now, these are three objections which 
appear upon the face of the bill, and which 
I think all must acknowledge — even 
those who may ultimately support the 
measure — ^to require considerable explana- 
tion and considerable hesitation before 
these proposals can be adopted. They are 
violations of those principles of public policy 
urhich now have been recognized, practised, 
and pursued by parliament for half a cen- 
tury. . . . "Well, my lords, this question 
naturally arises — ^You having introduced a 
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bill which contradicts all those principles of 
political and public economy of which you 
have hitherto been the avowed champions in 
the state, what is the reason you allege for 
doing so ? What is the cause of the intro- 
duction of this measure ? Now it is a most 
remarkable circumstance that the cause 
alleged is certainly, were it a true cause, 
one which no doubt must affect the feelings 
and opinions, perhaps, of many. We are 
told, and we are told by an authority that 
cannot be well exceeded, that this measure 
—which, though slight in form and brief in 
matter, is one which avowedly interferes 
with the rights of property — ^is brought for- 
ward in consequence of the fear which the 
government have that, if not passed, we 
shall have, perhaps, to encounter civil war 
in Ireland. My lords, I must say there is 
no member of your Lordships' House who 
would view the occurrence of any events 
in Ireland of that character with more 
profound sorrow than myself. These are 
not words of form. I was a member of a 
government that had to encounter some- 
thing like a civil war in Ireland, and there- 
fore I have some acquaintance with the 
feelings and responsibility which, under 
such circumstances, an individual would be 
subject to. I am sure, had it not been for 
the firmness of the noble duke who was 
then viceroy in Ireland, the great resources 
and courage of the ever-lamented Lord 
Mayo, and — though he is present, I cannot 
refrain from saying it, because justice re- 
quires it — had it not been for the ceaseless 
vigilance of my right honourable friend 
behind me, the noble viscount, who was 
then secretary of state [Lord Cranbrook], it 
is possible very great evils might have 
occurred. My lords, that insurrection, sup- 
ported by a powerful and unprincipled 
foreign conspiracy, failed. It failed, and 
it terminated at the same time by the 
exercise of the authority and the clemency 
of the sovereign of this country, which, 
under similar circumstances, has never been 
exceeded or equalled. But if you ask me 
whether I could consent, for the sake of 



preventing disturbance of that kind in 
Ireland, to go forward and sacrifice, as the 
phrase is, the eternal principles of justice, 
I believe I should, under these circum- 
stances, be prepared to say, 'I will not 
make that sacrifice.' And I believe that if 
civil war or any disturbance of that kind 
can only be prevented by the ministers of 
this country devising strange and fantastic 
schemes — ^which not only interfere with 
and invade the rights of property, but which 
lead, in my mind, to the very evil which 
they wish to prevent, and excite the multi- 
tude to the very catastrophe which they 
hold up to us as a warning — I should not 
shrink from that responsibility. 

" But, my lords, it is a very strange thing 
that when we hear accounts given us that 
the country — that a part of the United 
Kingdom — is in such a state, that if this 
bill is not passed by parliament we must 
be prepared in a time — in a measurable 
time — for civil war, we have no evidence 
of this desperate state of things. I want 
to know what evidence has been given 
to parhament of the possibility of such a 
fearful state of affairs. We have not been 
led to believe that such a state of things 
was possible by the conduct of Her Majesty's 
government When they advised Her 
Majesty to address her parliament at the 
beginning of the session, they put remark- 
able words into Her Majesty's speech. The 
passage has been read, and therefore I will 
decline to read it now; but I call your lord- 
ships' attention to this particular expres- 
sion, * But while determined to fulfil this 
sacred obligation' — which was to provide 
for the safety of the lives and property of 
Her Majesty's subjects — ' I am persuaded 
that the loyalty and the good sense of my 
Irish subjects will justify me in relying on 
the provisions of the ordinary law, firmly 
administered, for the maintenance of peace 
and order.' Now that is a very peculiar 
expression — ^'ordinary law.' I do not re- 
member ever having met it before in a 
royal speech, and therefore there was noth- 
ing in the royal speech which for a moment 
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would lead the people of this country to 
suppose that such a catastrophe as civil 
war iu Ireland was possible. 

"Well, what happened afterwards ? The 
opening of Parliament took place. The 
government had the opportunity of inti- 
mating the fearful state of affairs in that 
country. They introduced a bill for Irish 
relief, but there was no indication whatever 
of this bill. They advised Her Majesty to 
issue a commission to inquire into the land 
laws; yet all this time elapsed, and the 
poor people of Great Britain had not the 
slightest idea of the danger they were in — 
not the slightest conception — while they 
were assured by the sovereign that the pro- 
visions of the ordinary law were all that 
Her Majesty required to defend their lives 
and property. When they heard of so 
innocent an affair as a royal commission 
to inquire into the land laws, not the 
slightest communication was made to par- 
liament respecting the imminence of civil 
war. That is not the way in which par- 
liament should be treated. In, I think, the 
year 1871, the year after the famous Land 
Act passed, the present secretary of state 
for India, then chief secretary for Ireland 
[Lord Hartington], came down to the House 
of Commons and gave a most fearful account 
of the state of Ireland, and proposed that 
there should be a secret committee to inquire 
into its condition. It is very true that the 
House ultimately resisted the secret com- 
mittee, and insisted that its proceedings 
should be open, but that did not at all 
alter the opinion of the government that the 
revelations made to the committee were of 
a nature that ought to have been secret 
Why have we no committee, if we are 
within a measurable distance of civil war 
in Ireland ? Why have we not had com- 
munications made to parliament of this 
threatened civil war in Ireland ? I think 
even the present House of Commons might 
have acceded to a secret committee in the 
circumstances. But neither the House of 
Commons nor your Lordships' House has 
had the slightest intimation upon the sub- 



ject; and it is only when this measure is 
brought forward, originally introduced as a 
clause in a bill of charity, that you are in- 
formed by the prime minister you are within 
a measurable distance of civil war. 

" My lords, I believe it is possible there 
may be disturbance in Ireland, and for this 
reason — because you have proposed this 
bill, and whether it be adopted or whether 
it is rejected, it is a measure calculated tc 
excite the minds of an imaginative people ; 
and if the distress, which I trust may be 
declining, proceeds in that countr}% I think 
it is not impossible that in consequence of 
the very measures brought forward to avoid 
civil conflict, you may find yourselves in- 
volved in trouble and disaster. There is 
one feature about the present agitation in 
Ireland which is most repulsive, and, I 
think, most dangerous. Agitation in Ire- 
land is not a novel subject During the 
last generation and the present it has been 
extremely active. It has taken many 
forms. It has been led by men of different 
characters and idiosyncrasies. It has taken 
the form of Eepeal ; it has taken the form 
of Fenianism; it has taken the form of 
Home Eule ; and you may observe that all 
these movements had over them the var- 
nish, no doubt but a mere varnish, of what 
may be called generous feeling. Even a 
Fenian was a patriot, or thought he was. 
When you had to encounter disaffection 
which was founded upon such transitory 
and superficial feeling, the government had 
a great advantage. The moment of material 
prosperity generally terminated the most 
active campaign for Eepeal or for Home 
Eule. But if the present agitation is 
fostered in Ireland, and I believe 'this 
unhappy measure ' — to adopt as classical 
the description which one of its chief sup- 
porters [Lord Emly] gave of it — will have 
that effect; if, I say, this agitation is 
fostered by the government, it is one which 
will not easily terminate, because it is 
an agitation addressed not to the romantic 
or imaginative, but, as the noble lord [the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, who had seceded 
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from the government rather than give his 
sanction to so mischievous a measure], who 
addressed us with so much power, so well 
expressed it, ' to the sordid instincts' of the 
Irish people. An agitation conducted by 
men who have been taught t9 believe tliat the 
property of others ought to belong to them, and 
that if they exert themselves must belong to 
tliem — an agitation conducted in such a 
spirit and for such a result, is one which 
Her Majesty's government will find more 
diflBcult to deal with than the agitations of 
previous years. 

" The noble duke [the Duke of Argyll] 
who has just addressed us takes a very 
difiTerent view of these affairs. The noble 
duke appears to have studied the condition 
of the Irish people. He has given an 
interesting narrative to the House, though 
I am sure he is aware he made no state- 
ment which had not been made before, and 
adduced no facts with which the public 
mind was not familiar. If, however, I had 
entered the House at the time, I should 
not have guessed what was the subject of 
the debate from the speech of the noble 
duke. We are all agreed that the condition 
of Ireland is in some respects pitiable, and 
that the policy of England should be to 
elevate the condition of the Irish people. 
But we believe, also, that for the last fifty 
years, with almost a continuous effort, that 
lias been the policy of England, pursued by 
both the great parties of the state. But I 
could gather from the arguments of the 
noble duke no inference of that nature. 
The noble duke said that there was extra- 
ordinary agricultural distress in Ireland. 
Well, it is possible there is. We will 
admit it. But I cannot understand that 
the best way of alleviating the agricultural 
distress is by plundering the landlords. The 
noble duke brought before the House a 
subject with which I think he should have 
dealt either with more reserve or with more 
frankness, and that was the argument for 
the necessity of the measure in consequence 
of there being bad landlords in Ireland, 
hard, heartless, tyrannical, and cruel. He 



should have been prepared either to give 
a detailed statement on that subject, to 
allege facts, to describe owners, to give 
names, or I think he should have left the 
matter alone. Here we are to-night, and 
the noble duke tells us there are 173,000 
cottier tenants in Ireland, and then he 
says, 'Will you place these men at the 
mercy of a person who does so-and-so?' 
I did not catch the name of the person ; I 
do not think the name was given ; but the 
single instance of a bad landlord — and that 
an anonymous one — is supposed to affect 
the condition of 173,000 cottiers. There is 
no proportion between the case alleged by 
the noble duke and the remedy he recom- 
mends. I know he would not shrink in 
his view of public duty from making any 
statement on the subject. The noble duke 
commenced his speech by saying that he 
was going to charge like the 'Six Hundred' 
of Crimean fame. If he had been one of 
the Six Hundred at Balaclava, I have no 
doubt he would maintain his reputation for 
courage. I thought he had got in his 
mind," laughed Lord Beaconsfield, alluding 
to Birmingham, "another Six Hundred, 
connected with another place, which at 
least resembles Balaclava in its initial 
letter. 

"I have now mentioned some of the 
causes why in my opinion this is a measure 
which it was unwise on the part of the 
government to bring forward, and why I am 
anxious that the bill should be rejected. I 
have shown that the question of the govern- 
ment of Ireland, and this question of the 
relations between the landlords and tenants 
of Ireland never were, never ought to have 
been, and I trust never will be party 
questions. I was therefore rejoiced to find 
that it was not left to the regular Opposition, 
whose motives might be, as they always are, 
misconstrued, to ask the opinion of your 
lordships on this grave subject. Notice 
was given to move the rejection of the bill 
by one who bears an illustrious name [Earl 
Grey]; and we learn that the noble earl 
did not stand alone, but that he had some, 
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perhaps many political friends, who sym- 
pathized with him. If the motion of the 
noble earl for the rejection of the bill had 
been one of which the tendency was in any 
degree to arrest that great policy, which 
now for nearly forty years has been sup- 
ported by parliament, with respect to the 
relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland, 
I certainly should not have supported it. 
But brought forward as it is, I feel it is my 
duty to do so, and that the views of myself 
and my friends on this subject ought not to 
be misunderstood. I confess myself that 
there is one more reason which makes me 
anxious that this bill should be rejected; 
and that is, the mode in which it has been 
introduced to the notice of the country and 
of parliament There have been rumours, 
ambiguous voices, circulated about for a 
considerable time that some large measure 
was about to be introduced, or would be in 
due time, which would aflfect the character 
of the landed constitution of the country. 
Sometimes it was to be a great measure 
for Ireland; sometimes we were assured 
upon authority, though not the highest, that 
England would not escape the careful 
consideration of Her Majesty's ministers. 
Upon every occasion there have always 
been some of their many supporters in 
parliament who have exulted at the intro- 
duction of the bill, and who have announced 
not only their hope, but their conviction 
that the ministers next year would deal in 
the same spirit, but in a far larger way, 
with the question of land in England. 

" Agentleman [Mr. Chamberlain] the other 
day was summoned to one of the greatest 
honours of the state — to be a member of 
Her Majesty's privy council — ^he himself a 
distinguished member of parliament and 
one of the administration; and after he 
had taken his seat at the board, he went 
to another board, to a political dinner, 
presided over by no less a personage than 
the lord president of the council [Lord 
Spencer], and here the new privy councillor, 
in language of the most inflammatory 
character, denounced the land, denounced 



the landlords of England, and said they 
had got a majority of the cabinet in their 
favour, and next year there would be a 
complete revolution of the land laws. The 
lord president of the council on that occa- 
sion did not reply to his right honourable 
friend; but, as far as we can judge, the 
views of his right honourable friend had 
the moral support certainly of his presence, 
and, as we feared, of his convictiona / 
know well there is a party JvostUe, and 
avowedly hostile^ to that constitutional post- 
tion which in our system of government had 
been accorded to the landed interest. They 
are men who would sooner see a govern- 
ment established by the application of 
abstract principles than resting upon the 
influence of tradition and upon the strength 
that results from experience. I do not 
believe this is a numerous party, but it 
is an intellectual party. It is intelligent 
and persevering, and it is actuated by that 
enthusiasm which novelty inspires, and by 
all that energy which I believe is a charac- 
teristic of minorities. This is the first time 
in the history of England that the leaders of 
this party have found a seat in the councils 
of the queen. 

" My lords, I look upon this bill as being 
what military men would call a reconnais- 
sance in force. It is a reconnaissance in 
force to see what is the feeling of parlia- 
ment and of the people of England upon 
the present tenure of land in England, and 
upon the constitutional position in our 
system of government of the landed in- 
terest It has been a most effective recon- 
naissance, though I cannot say it has been 
a very successful one. If they wished to 
know what is the opinion of the colossal 
majority of 170 in the House of Commons 
gained at the last general election with 
regard to this subject, they have learned 
that two-thirds of the majority on that 
occasion either kept away or voted against 
them. They have learned, also, that the 
bill has been sent up to this House by a 
majority consisting merely of that section 
of the members of the House of Conmions 
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who treat the bill itself avowedly with 
contempt, and who, with courageous can- 
dour, tell us they only adopt it because 
they consider it merely as a step to assist 
them in the transference of the soil from 
the legal possessor to the casual occupier. 

"I know well that it is difficult to per- 
suade some minds, that the opinions which 
are now circulated with great confidence 
are opinions that ought to be resisted by all 
those who love the greatness and the glory 
of their country. There is at the present 
day too great a tendency to believe that it 
is impossible to resist the progress of a 
new idea. There is a fashionable phrase 
now that everything is inevitable, and that 
every event is the production of a com- 
manding cause of Nature which human will 
cannot resist. The despotism of public 
opinion is in everybody's mouth. But I 
should like to know, when we are called 
upon to bow to this public opinion, who 
will define public opinion. Any human 
conclusion that is arrived at with adequate 
knowledge and with sufficient thought is 
entitled to respect, and the public opinion 
of a great nation under such conditions is 
irresistible, and ought to be so. But what 
we call public opinion is generally public 
sentiment. We who live in this busy age 
and in this busy country know very well 
how few there are who can obtain even the 
knowledge necessary for the comprehen- 
sion of great political subjects, and how 
much fewer there are who, having obtained 
that knowledge, can supply the thought 
which would mature it into opinion. No, 
my lords, it is public sentiment, not public 
opinion, and frequently it is public passion. 
My lords, you are now called upon to legis- 
late in a heedless spirit, by false represen- 
tations of what is called the public mind. 
This bill is only the first of a series, the 
results of which will be to change the 
character of this country and of the con- 
stitution of this country. The argument 
that you cannot stop upon this ground, 
urged by my noble and learned friend, has 
never been answered. If you intend to 

vou II. 



stop upon it you were not justified in mak- 
ing this proposition. The proposition is 
one I think most dangerous to the country, 
and I trust your lordships will this night 
reject it If you do that you will do a 
deed for which your country will be 
grateful, and of which your posterity will 
be proud." 

The House was of the same opinion as 
Lord Beaconsfield. The compensation for 
disturbance bill was rejected by a majority 
of 282 to 51. 

During the remainder of the session 
Lord Beaconsfield took no part — save utter- 
ing a few words upon the employers' liability 
bill and the game bill introduced by the 
government — in the discussion of measures 
brought before the Peers. He was engaged 
in more congenial pursuits, and was once 
more wandering amid the pleasant paths 
of fiction. Eumour had long been busy 
with the report that the leader of the 
Opposition was amusing himself, during 
this period of political freedom, in writing 
one of those works which had first brought 
him into notice. A novel from the pen of 
Lord Beaconsfield was no small event in 
the literary world, and when "End3rmion" 
appeared the excitement it created was one 
of the sensations of the year. The subject 
of the book was one always beloved by the 
author — ^the six)ry of ambition encoimtering 
diflBculties only to surmount them, and 
finally attaining to the highest posts which 
power can ofiFer. Like its predecessors 
" Endymion " is a work of political fiction, 
and like its predecessors it contains a 
gallery of portraits easily identified with 
the originals, many charming descriptions 
of scenery, much brilliant dialogue, many 
shrewd and sarcastic observations upon the 
foibles of human nature, and a good deal of 
what is professionally termed "padding," 
which might have been omitted with ad- 
vantage. It will be read because it was 
written by Lord Beaconsfield; but like 
" Lothair," it will add little to the literary 
reputation of the author of *' Coningsby " 
and "Sybil" 
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We are now approaching the end of a long 
and distinguished life. Of late years the 
health of Lord Beaconsfield had given evi- 
dent signs that the anxieties and labours of 
the past were beginning to tell upon a con- 
stitution, the chief strength of which lay in 
its marvellous nervous energy. At Berlin 
it was remarked that the great statesman 
looked pale and worn, and the attacks of 
gout, coupled with an affection of the 
bronchial organs, to which Lord Beacons- 
field had been subject during the last two 
or three years, had tended all the more to 
enfeeble his frame and depress his vital 
forces. Still there was nothing in the 
physical state of the Conservative leader 
to create alarm among his friends, or 
to foreshadow that the end was nigh. 
In spite of a figure which now stooped 
a little more than had been its wont, 
and in spite of that wearied look about 
the eyes which ever denotes an ex- 
hausted old age. Lord Beaconsfield pur- 
sued his accustomed course of life without 
interruption and without apparent incon- 
venience. Since his wife's death he had 
been a frequent diner out, nor were such 
invitations now thought necessary to be 
refused. During the autumn he had paid 
his usual visits to the country houses he 
affected; when in town he could often be 
seen walking along the Strand — a street 
which he considered one of the finest in 

* " During his last years Lord Beaconsfield still took the 
keenest interest in political, literazy, and social matters. 
For some time after the last dissolution of parliament he had 
no home in town except in the house of Mr. Alfred de Roths- 
child, who snrronnded him with all that princely hospitality, 
tried, warm friendship, and cultivated taste could offer. His 
lahours, however, continued unremitting. He suffered at 
intervals from attacks of asthma, which usually ended in 
gout Dr. Kidd, in whom Lord Beaconsfield placed great 
confidence, was very frequently successful in suhduing the 
advances of what the trvcr-amusing patient called *the 
•nemy,* and his skill would generally enahle Lord Beacons- 



the world; and he still occupied himself 
with his customary activity in writing, 
reading, and collecting material for future 
parliamentary efforts.* 

When the Houses met early in the 
year 1881 the leader of the Opposition 
was seated in his accustomed place, and 
no one anticipated that a few weeks 
after the assembling of parliament he 
would be called away, and his familiar 
presence be no more seen within the walls 
of St. Stephen's. Indeed, so far as in- 
tellectual activity was concerned. Lord 
Beaconsfield delivered few weightier or 
more closely reasoned speeches than those 
which fell from his lips during the three 
months which preceded his death. He 
certainly, as it was remarked, " looked old," 
as he rose to review the policy of the 
government in the debate on the address; 
but a man who is over seventy, who has 
spent the best part of fifty years in the 
active pursuit of literature and politics, who 
has never known what indolence was, and 
who has seldom indulged in what the 
medical fraternity call " rest," must expect 
to "look old." The marvel would have 
been had Lord Beaconsfield then looked 
anything else. Men were, however, so 
accustomed to his fire and energy, they 
were so habituated to the sight of that 
impassive face, those curling locks, and 
that slight, active figure, that they could 

field to return to his work with strength apparently but little 
diminished. Latterly, however, these attacks recurred with 
more frequency, and his friends rejoiced when he became 
possessed of a home in London, where he could gather than 
round him, and where his papers and his books would be 
collected and arranged. He was fortunate in finding one 
near the site of Chesterfield House, where he must have 
passed so many brilliant evenings in former times. He 
secured the lease for nine years, and in mentioning this to a 
friend added, with his own peculiar smile, ^That, I tiiink, 
will see me out.* " — Some Personal BecoUedioHS oftkt later 
years of Lord BeacoHMjield, by Lady John Manners, 
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not imagine a parliament without the pre- 
sence of a Disraeli His name had grown 
up with their growth, and had been so 
woven into the texture of the political 
history of their generation, that it seemed 
unaccountable for such history to continue 
unless inspired by his influence; and so 
men forgot, as they seemed ever sure of 
his presence and control, that they were 
depending upon the health and resources 
of a spent life— -of a man who was well- 
nigh eighty years of age. 

Yet in the speech of Lord Beaconsfield 
on the address (Jan. 7, 1881), there were 
no signs of waning vigour. The leader of 
the Opposition among the Peers spoke with 
his accustomed animation, and his voice 
had all its old charm of tone and vibration 
as it rang loud and clear through the 
chamber. During the autumn the Liberal 
government had set themselves to work 
to reverse the policy, both domestic and 
foreign, of the late Conservative adminis- 
tration. A conference had been assembled 
at Berlin with the alleged object of recon- 
sidering the clauses of the Berlin treaty, 
but really and practically to modify and 
undo the work so satisfactorily settled by 
Lord Beaconsfield and his colleague. The 
questions of the Greek and Montenegrin 
frontiers had been decided upon ; Turkey was 
obstinate as to ceding the districts demanded 
of her, and at one time it appeared as if it 
would be necessary for the powers to crush 
her obstinacy by having recourse to hostil- 
ities. At the moment when Lord Beacons- 
field drew the attention of the Peers to 
affairs in the East, what with feuds between 
the Albanians and the Montenegrins, and 
the hatred between Turk and Greek, the 
situation was fraught with danger and 
pregnant with future warfare. Under 
Conservative rule Afghanistan had been 
brilliantly invaded, and its strongholds, 
necessary for the safety of our Indian 
frontier, occupied by British troops. Such 
advantages were now to be abandoned 
In spite of the defeat of Ayoub Khan and 
the brilliant march of General Boberts from 



Cabul to Candahar, Mr. Gladstone had 
arrived at the suicidal conclusion that our 
hold upon Afghanistan should be with- 
drawn, and Candahar, the one fortress 
commanding the only route by which an 
invading army could approach India, be 
evacuated. In South Africa the Boers, 
encouraged by the speeches of Mr. Glad- 
stone and his followers, who had condemned 
the annexation of theTransvaal,now deemed 
the accession of the Liberal party to power 
a fitting moment to breajc out into open 
revolt, and had risen as one man to defy 
English rule. 

But nearer home heavier troubles afflicted 
us. The suppression of the Peace Pre- 
servation Act had brought about the evils 
predicted by Lord Beaconsfield. Never 
in the history of turbulent and ill- 
conditioned Ireland had murder and re- 
bellion more openly stalked through the 
island, and been less prevented in carrying 
out their fell behests. The authority of 
the Crown was scandalously set at nought ; 
inoffensive landlords and harmless women 
were shot down by masked ruffians, skulk- 
ing behind the hedges of village roads; the 
payment of all rents was ordered to be 
withheld, by decree from the Land League, 
under pain of death; labour was paralyzed, 
juries were intimidated, and the whole 
country lay prostrate beneath an active yet 
unrestrained reign of terrorism. The govern- 
ment, vacillating and undetermined at first, 
did nothing; checked by Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Chamberlain, the representatives of a 
town which enriched itself by furnishing 
the Irish malcontents with arms, and who, 
regarding force as no remedy, had dis- 
approved of all stringent coercive measures, 
ministers were in a state of the most help- 
less imbecility. To put down with the strong 
arm of special enactments the crime and 
cruelty allowed to run riot across St. 
George's Channel would be to lose the able 
counsels of the humane and far-seeing 
members for Birmingham. Bather perish 
Ireland, perish landlordism, suffer the 
counsels of the agitator and the deeds of 
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the assassin, let the innocent be cruelly 
wronged, and the cry of the widowed and 
the fatherless be ignored, than that the 
services of a Bright and a Chamberlain 
should be dispensed with ! 

So counselled the Gladstone cabinet, 
and during that terrible autumn of 1880 
no preventive measures were adopted 
to silence the mischievous agitator, to 
restrain the aim of the murderer, and 
to limit the activity of the incendiary and 
the cattle-mutilator. Then matters came 
to a crisis, and the government felt itself 
compelled, even at the risk of parting 
with those of its colleagues who had advo- 
cated license and patronized confiscation, 
to adopt some decisive step to curb the 
lawlessness which had been permitted to 
prevail. The agitators were put upon their 
trial; the "boycotted" were assisted in 
gathering in their crops; and since the 
ordinary strength of the law had proved 
insufficient, parliament was to be asked 
for additional powers necessary for the 
vindication of order and public law. 
"There is a real reign of terror," said 
llr. W. E. Forster, when introducing his 
protection bill, "over the whole country. 
ilen dare not take a farm from which 
another person has been evicted, or work 
for a man who has paid his rent, or refuse 
to join the Land League. Men dare not buy 
from, or sell to, a person denounced by the 
Land League. Men dare not claim compen- 
sation for outrages committed upon them, 
or inform against persons who have actually 
committed outrages upon them, or prosecute 
even in cases in which, in the first moment 
of anger, they have given information. 
They dare not give evidence with regard to 
those outrages, either on their own behalf 
or on behalf of others; and when appointed 
on juries they dare not convict, even on 
their oath. The fiact is, those who defy the 
existing law and break it are safe, whilst 
those who keep it — the honest men, in 
short — are in danger." What a commen- 
tary upon the statement made by Mr. 
Gladstone that Ireland had never been so 



prosperous or so generally contented as at 
the date of the change of ministry ! 

In the debate on the address Lord Bea- 
consfield reviewed the policy of the govern- 
ment, and complained of the conduct of 
the Liberals in endeavouring to undo what 
the Conservatives had effected. Emerging 
from the stormy sea of politics, the two 
rocks ahead — ^Iieland and the East — ^which 
Lord Beaconsfield had pointed out in his 
manifesto to the Duke of Marlborough, 
were now plainly visible, and it seemed as 
if the cabinet were steering straight towards 
them, and about to wreck the ship of the 
state intrusted to their care and command. 

He agreed, began Lord Beaconsfield, with 
his noble friend and neighbour. Lord Caring- 
ton, the mover of the address, that the 
times were critical; and although he was 
sure that their lordships were not pessi- 
mists, and although, whatever his own 
errors were, pessimism was not generally 
among the imputations made against him, 
he confessed he had never addressed parlia- 
ment with a more deep sense of anxiety 
and gloom than that which the present 
state of affairs brought him to feeL There 
had been occasions on which their foreign 
affairs had filled the country with anxiety, 
occasions on which their colonial position 
had been very critical There had been 
occasions on which their domestic interests, 
influenced by Ireland, filled the nation with 
alarm. There had been occasions also in 
which events had occurred which had 
demanded the serious attention of parlia- 
ment, and which could not, perhaps, be 
ranged imder the heads he had noticed. 
But he did not recollect a time in which, 
not only their foreign relations, not only 
their position in important colonies, not 
only the almost unparaUeled state of their 
relations with Ireland, but the many other 
troubles which might require their attention 
that session, all at the same time had 
occurred, and had demanded the deepest 
consideration, the deepest sense of respon- 
sibility, on the part of their lordships. 

"And, my lords," continued Lord Bea- 
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consfield, " I am bound to say that I cannot 
help feeling that much of the disaster with 
which we have to grapple at present, is to 
be attributed in a great degree to the spirit 
in which Her Majesty's present ministers 
acceded to office. In old days, in times 
within our experience, when there was a 
change of administration it was always 
considered the duty of both parties to 
effect no more alteration in the general 
conduct of our affairs than was absolutely 
necessary. On former occasions it was 
generally imderstood that though there 
ought to be, and of course there was, a due 
assertion of differences of party principle, 
still, so far as it was possible, unnecessary 
changes were to be discouraged in the 
general conduct of our affairs, so that there 
should be some continuity of policy ; and 
though there were imputations made, I fear 
sometimes with justice, but often very un- 
justly, against our parliamentary govern- 
ment, of the inconsistency in which it 
involved our affairs, very frequently parlia- 
mentary government could not justly be 
open to that imputation. Well, my lords, 
it must be admitted that this action to 
which I have referred introduced some 
feeling of magnanimity into public life, and 
its absence is very much to be regretted. 
No doubt it added greatly to the strength 
of our functions. But when the new 
administration was formed nothing of the 
kind was done. On the contrary, in every 
manner and on every occasion it was 
announced that the change of government 
meant a change in every part and portion 
of the government; that everything which 
had been concluded was to he repudiated; 
that everything consummated was to be 
reversed, and upon the most important ques- 
tions, either of our foreign relations, our 
colonial situation, or our domestic policy 
with regard to Ireland, upon all these ques- 
tions the utmost change must immediately 
and rapidly be accomplished, Perpetusd 
and complete reversal of all that had 
occurred was the order that was given 
and the profession that was annoimced. 



"See, my lords, how this has worked. 
Take the case of our foreign relations. 
Everything was to be altered. Well, 
though you might denounce and abuse the 
treaty of Berlin, you could not repudiate 
that treaty, and you could not reverse it. 
The treaty of Berlin, being so completely 
disapproved of by the new government, 
it was proposed, most ingeniously, that, as 
there had been a congress at Berlin there 
should also be a conference at Berlin ; and 
it was generally understood and felt by 
everyone that that meant that the regula- 
tions of the congress of Berlin wp.re in fact 
to be modified, changed, and superseded by 
the determinations of the conference. Now, 
how has that been accomplished ? In my 
observations to-night I will avoid arguing 
on matters of policy, for which there will 
be other occasions; but all sensible men 
will agree that, whatever may have been 
the defects of the treaty of Berlin — though 
I admit none — or the points that may have 
been neglected or left unsettled, one thing 
was quite clear and was generally admitted, 
that at last the peace of Europe was secured. 
I believe that the conference of Berlin had 
the contrary effect, and I think I am not 
using an unauthorized expression when I 
say that the result of that conference was 
that the war in the East of Europe and in 
the West of Asia was on the point of being 
revived, and England was near being a 
belligerent, and a belligerent too against 
our old ally. No one can say now that the 
peace of Europe is certain, or that we are 
perfectly secure. We have very little infor- 
mation on this subject, though I presume 
that more will be afforded; but from what 
we see there is no doubt that even in the 
space of twenty-four hours events may occur 
which might shake that peace. What is 
the cause of all this ? It is because Her 
Majesty's government, directly they took 
office, got into this system of superseding and 
disturbing everything their predecessors had 
settled, 

" Now let me advert to another question 
— that, namely, of Afghanistan, lliat is a 
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question that must come before the House, 
and I believe my noble friend the late 
governor-general of India will take an op- 
portunity of bringing it before your lord- 
ships' notice. Whatever may be our opinion 
as to the policy or impolicy of the military 
occupation of Afghanistan, in this, I think, 
all will agree — that it was an event of great 
political moment, and that it was under- 
taken in consequence of information, part 
of which only has as yet been revealed 
to the country, but which is adequate to 
enable them to learn that it was preceded 
by startling incidents of conduct on the part 
of another great power, which demanded 
serious consideration. Her Majesty's gov- 
ernment may be perfectly right in the views 
they take on the subject of Afghanistan. 
The occupation of that country may have 
been a most impolitic act, and it may be 
their duty to counteract its eflfect, and to 
terminate the policy that we attempted to 
establish. All this may be perfectly true, 
but all impartial persons will feel that such 
a step should be taken with great prudence, 
that it should be taken gradually, and that 
ministers ought not to have gone to the 
housetops to proclaim their peril to the 
world — their peril ; I may rather say their 
perplexity. We must remember also that 
the military feat of the invasion and occu- 
pation of Afghanistan was no mean one. 
Karely have the discipline and valour of 
our troops, both British and native, been 
more distinguished; and, above all, we have 
pTO^lwced a general equal to any conjuncture 
of ihf: war. These were all circumstances 
that won respect in Asia and Europe ; but 
th'; ministers, as I say, go to the housetops 
Uj j>r^x;laim to every bazaar in the East 
that they do not know what to do, and 
that, aft^jr all this anxiety, they are going 
Uf scuttle out of the country as fast as 
tfi^ can, 

*■ What I want your lordships chiefly to 
o\f^.ryh in the consequence of such conduct, 
whi<;h iH of the most destructive and dele- 
UftUjtui kind. It may have been our policy 
Uj qtjit AfghaniBtan; but if we quit it in 



this spirit, and after such declarations, 
every military adventurer feels, 'This is 
my opportunity : the British are going to 
leave this country, and I will succeed them 
as far as I can.' Clearly you have produced 
a state of anarchy, and at last you say that 
you will consummate your confession of 
impotence and blundering by giving up the 
city of Candahar. But why has all this 
taken place? Because there have been 
declarations made on the subject, declara- 
tions of the most unmeasured kind; because 
the country has been agitated to believe 
that the change of government would in- 
stantly terminate the dangerous occupation 
of Afghanistan ; and because pledges made 
in total ignorance of the circumstances of 
the case have now to be redeemed at the 
cost of the credit of the country. Both in 
foreign aflairs and in Afghanistan — in the 
one because the peace of Europe is no 
longer assured, but menaced, and in the 
other because Central Asia is in a state of 
anarchy — ^you have now to pay the cost of 
declarations made in a polemical, and not 
in a political sense, to the people of the 
country." 

Then he proceeded to criticise the con- 
dition of Ireland. 

"I must now," said Lord Beaconsfield, 
" touch on that subject which, aft^r all, 
absorbs all our thoughts at the present 
moment, and that is the subject of Ireland. 
When the late government were responsible 
for the administration of affairs, the state of 
Ireland undoubtedly caused much anxiety. 
In ordinary circumstances, I believe the 
skilful administration of my noble friend 
near me would in no way have been dis- 
turbed; but we had a terrible visitation, 
and have at the same time to deal with a 
body of men who will take advantage of 
distress to render the work of government 
more difficult. Fortunately the famine was 
not as fatal as we once feared, and the 
measures taken by the government and 
supported by private charity almost un- 
precedented, which, under the direction of 
a noble lady [the Duchess of Marl- 
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borough], touched the hearts of the Irish 
for the time, gave us every hope that we 
might proceed without further disaster. 
The Peace Preservation Act certainly had 
a beneficial effect, and greatly assisted the 
government ; and our opinion was, although 
we had before us information which is, no 
doubt, well known to the present ministers, 
that it would be possible to carry affairs 
safely through with the law that then 
existed, and that, with the mitigation of 
the calamity that then prevailed, we might 
grapple with the conspirators, who seek not 
merely separation from this country, but 
the establishment of an independent foreign 
power. 

" Just before the general election I felt 
it my duty, occup3ring the position I then 
did, to place before the country issues 
which I thought were of vast importance, 
and which demanded at that critical time 
the consideration of the country. Not 
sitting in the other House of Parliament, 
and therefore not having the privilege of 
addressing my old constituents, as in old 
days, I thought it becoming to address to 
the lord-lieutenant of Ireland a letter, in 
which I called the attention of the country 
to the state of Ireland. I placed before 
the country only two points. I warned it 
to be most careful not to meddle thought- 
lessly with foreign affairs, because I foresaw 
that if it did, there would be a chance, and 
more than a chance, of a European war. 
What has occurred has, I think, quite 
justified that warning ; but we can at least 
hope that, a war not having occurred, Her 
Majesty's ministers may have been success- 
ful in preventing it. But as regards Ire- 
land, in my letter to the lord-lieutenant, I 
warned the country that if the government 
did not show a becoming vigilance, some- 
thing would happen which would he almost 
as had a^ famine and pestilence, 

" Now, what was the consequence of that 
declaration ? The present government took 
an early opportunity, soon after I had made 
that declaration, to express a contrary 
opinion. They said there was in Ireland 



an absence of cnme and outrage, with a 
general sense of comfort and satisfaction 
such as was unknown in the previous 
history of the country. Now, my lords, 
that was the issue placed before the country 
to decide. I warned the constituencies 
that there was going on in Ireland a con- 
spiracy which aimed at the disunion of 
the two countries, and probably something 
more. I said that, if they were not careful, 
something might happen almost as bad as 
pestilence or famine. The country, on the 
other hand, was immediately told that there 
was in Ireland a general sense of comfort 
and satisfaction unprecedented in the his- 
tory of that country. Now there was a 
complete issue to be decided, and the 
country decided that Ireland was in a state 
of comfort and satisfaction. My observa- 
tions, of course, were treated with that 
ridicule which a successful election always 
secures. What has occurred in Ireland 
since then ? What is the state of Ireland 
at the present moment ? I do not want to 
indulge in exaggerated phrases, nor do I 
wish to use language that would adequately 
express the horrors which have occurred in 
that country. I think, however, I am not 
using exaggerated language when I say that 
in portions of Ireland the sovereignty of 
our queen has been absolutely superseded. 
I think I am not using exaggerated language 
when I say, that Her Majesty's executive 
in Ireland have absolutely abdicated their 
functions. I think I am not using exag- 
gerated language when I say, that there 
have been months of murder and incen- 
diarism and of every conceivable outrage. 
I think I am not using exaggerated language 
when I say that the judges of the land have 
been denounced and defied, and that the 
administration of justice has altogether 
ceased ; and that the law — the queen's law 
— is no longer respected by the majority in 
that country. 

" What has been the occasion of this ? 
Why have not steps been taken in proper 
time to prevent what everyone feels might 
have been nipped in the bud ? Why, it was 
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because of these declarations that Ireland 
was in a state of comfort and content, and 
because the person who made them, being 
the most responsible person in the land, or 
about to become so, felt it necessary to act 
in his political position in harmony with 
his polemical one. Now, my lords, what 
happened when the change of government 
took place ? The first thing that was done 
was a very slight thing. We had estab- 
lished a royal commission to inquire into 
the state of agriculture, not only in England, 
but in Ireland. That commission had 
reached Ireland, and was very busy in its 
operations. I believe there never before 
was a royal commission formed with such 
anxiety on the part of the government that 
it should be an able, an adequate, and an 
impartial commission. Every shadow of 
opinion was represented, and the ablest 
men were invited to sit upon it. I speak 
with the greatest confidence on this subject, 
as I myself undertook the task of form- 
ing that commission. No sooner was the 
government changed, however, than a new 
royal commission was appointed to inquire 
into the state of agriculture in Ireland. 
What was the effect of that? Whatever 
the intention might have been, the effect 
was to make the country understand that 
the new government could place no confi- 
dence in the royal commission of the late 
administration. 

" Well, Her Majesty's government being 
in office, the late lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
naturally thought the time had come when 
he ought to give them his opinion with 
regard to that country. There had been 
very great anxiety to know what would be 
the course of Her Majesty's government in 
regard to the continuance of the Peace 
Preservation Act I think there was at 
that time, if not a formal declaration, at 
least a general understanding that probably 
the new government would not propose to 
continue that Act. But, however that may 
be, the lord-lieutenant impressed upon Her 
Majesty's ministers his opinion that iJie 
Peace Preservation Act should certainly be 



continued. Noble lords will perfectly recol- 
lect what occurred on that occasion. It 
has been said very frequently — I do not 
mean in this House, for that would give it 
great authority — but it has been said by 
what are called organs of opinion, which 
are in communication with political per- 
sonages of influence, and which, therefore, 
speak with authority, that it was never the 
intention of the late government to continue 
the Peace Preservation Act. That is not 
true. It is fortunate that I can prove this 
in a manner which will be satisfactory to 
your lordships and to the country, for a 
noble lord asked me a question on the sub- 
ject before the dissolution of parliament. 
In my reply to him, after deprecating the 
assumption of the noble lord that, as a 
matter of course, I should be prime minister 
in the new parliament, of which I had very 
great doubt, I used these words: — * But it 
is by no means imprudent to assume that 
the new parliament will do its duty to the 
coimtry, and that it will repeat that Act^ 
or, if necessary, support it with stronger 
measures if they are required in the cir- 
cumstances of the times.' 

" My letter to the lord-lieutenant involved 
the continitance of the Peace Preservation Act. 
It remains as a positive fact that the late 
government were pledged to it. In regard to 
what happened out of this House there can 
be no question. We had our own bill drawn, 
and I am permitted to say that the late chief 
secretary for Ireland [Mr. James Lowther], 
who unfortunately is no longer a member 
of parliament, offered that bill very cour- 
teously to his successor. His successor 
declined that offer, but he necessarily had 
the adyantage of the official information 
upon which the late cabinet had deter- 
mined to continue the Peace Preservation 
Act. That information consisted of confi- 
dential reports from seventy persons of the 
highest authority in this matter. All that 
he had, which alone ought to have convinced 
him that the time had arrived when that 
Act ought to be continued. However, Her 
Majesty's government took quite a different 
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view. They made up theu minds, not only 
to give a good shake to the congress of 
Berlin, and to do everything they could to 
inform every being in Central Asia, and 
in every part of Asia, that they meant to 
cut and run from the scene of a splendid 
conquest, but, following the same plan of 
throwing a stigma on everything which 
their predecessors had proposed oi executed, 
they determined that Ireland was to be 
considered as a country in a state of com- 
fort and satisfaction, and they have from 
that moment been legislating and admin- 
istering a£fairs for a country in a state of 
comfort and satisfaction. 

" As time has advanced they have changed 
their coursa Now, at the last moment, 
they are about to do so on a great scale, 
because, unless they do it on a great scale, 
it is useless. Why, if they had only detgried 
to follow in the footsteps of their predecessors 
— if they had only partially done so — they 
would not have found themselves in their 
present difficulties. Was the country really 
so devoid of incident that there was nothing 
to guide them as to the immediate future? 
Parliament was prorogued on September 7, 
and the only allusion in the Queen's Speech 
to the state of Ireland was an expression of 
satisfaction that the condition of the people 
had been improved by the harvest. Only a 
few days afterwards the murder of Lord 
Mountmorres occurred * Your lordships 
know the condition of Ireland at the pre- 
sent time. Europe knows it, Asia knows 
it It is no longer, unhappily, a mere 
English question. The honour, perhaps 
the existence of England, depends upon 
our rallying our forces, not only with 
regard to Ireland, but with regard to other 
scenes of disquietude and danger which 
have been created by what has occurred in 
Ireland. 

" It may be said. If these are your views 
why do you not call upon parliament to 
express them? Well, I do not know any- 

* Ab Ix)rd Mountinorrai wm returning to Ebor Hall 
(Sept. 26, 1880), from a meeting of magistrates at Clonbar, 
county Galwajr, a Tollejr of rifle bullets was discharged at 
him. and he was found dead half a mile from his residence. 
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thing which would be more justifiable than 
an amendment on the address expressing 
our deep regret that measures for maintain- 
ing peace and order, for guarding life and 
property, and, let me add, liberty, which, I 
think is equally in danger in Ireland, were 
not taken in time, and pointing out that 
if such measures had been taken in time 
an enormous number of terrible incidents 
might have been averted; that men would 
now have been alive who have been mur- 
dered; that houses would now have been 
in existence which have been burned; that 
cases of torture to man and beast would 
never have happened — for these things, as 
your lordships are aware, have mainly 
occurred within the past two months. But, 
my lords, there are occasions when even 
party considerations must be given up. 
There are occasions when it may not be 
wise, even for your lordships, to place your- 
selves, as it were, at the head of public 
opinion in indignant remonstrance at the 
action of the ministry. The great dangers 
and disasters which have been impending 
or have happened in this country during 
the past nine months have arisen from the 
abuse of party feeling; and for that reason 
alone, if there were no other, I would re- 
commend your lordships to pause before 
taking any step which would weaken the 
movements of the administration at this 
moment. I conclude that the government 
have come to their determination in a bond 
fide spirit I expect that their bills, when 
introduced, will be found adequate to the 
occasion, for I am convinced that only 
ridicule will result if they are not conceived 
in a comprehensive spirit I conclude also 
that it is their intention to proceed with 
these bills de die in diem, in order that 
some hope, some courage, may be given 
to our loyal and long-suffering subjects 
in Ireland. When those bills have been 
passed we shall be ready to consider any 
other measures which Her Majesty's gov- 
ernment may bring before parliament 
But I think it utter mockery to discuss 
any questions connected with Ireland now, 
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except the restoration of peace and order, 
the re-establishment of the sovereignty of 
the queen, and a policy that will announce 
to Europe that the spirit of England has not 
ceased, and that, great as are the dangers 
that now environ ministers, the parliament 
of England will be equal to the occasion." 

The government were not slow in de- 
manding additional powers from parlia- 
ment to suppress the lawless state of things 
across St George's Channel. A fortnight 
after the meeting of the Houses, Mr. W. E. 
Forster — who from the very first was the 
only member of the cabinet who really 
appreciated and understood the terrible 
condition of affairs in Ireland — introduced 
the Protection to Person and Property Bill. 
In spite of the most frantic and disorderly 
efforts — efforts which lowered the popular 
chamber in the eyes of Europe — of the 
obstructionists to wreck the bill, it success- 
fully passed the Commons, and was sent up 
for the criticism of the Peers. By this 
measure the lord-lieutenant of Ireland was 
empowered to issue a warrant for the 
arrest of any person suspected as being 
guilty of high treason, treason-felony, or 
treasonable practices ; such person was to 
be detained as one accused of crime, but 
not as a convicted prisoner. At the same 
time an Arms BiU was introduced by Sir 
William Harcourt. 

The bill, though he considered it a tardy 
measure, received the full support of Lord 
Beaconsfield. He sketched the causes 
which had led to the disaffection in Ire- 
land; he condemned the conduct of the 
professional agitator and the interference 
of the American Fenian ; and he regretted 
the course which the obstructionists had 
adopted to hamper the progress of the bill 
through the House of Commons. 

"I rise to support," he said (March 1, 
1881), "the second reading of the bill 
which the noble earl [Lord Spencer] has 
just moved ; but I do it with reluctance. 
I support the biU because I think it is 
necessary — absolutely necessary — in the 
circumstances in which we find ourselves. 



But I confess that I cannot divest myself 
of some sense of shame that in the nine- 
teenth century, in the very heart of our 
empire, in the United Kingdom itself, such 
scenes and circumstances should exist as 
justify — and not only justify and sanc- 
tion, but render absolutely necessary — ^the 
measure which has been brought before your 
lordships* attention. My lords, this peri- 
odical disquietude in Ireland has been 
accounted for at various times by various 
causes. When I first entered public life, 
nearly half-a-century ago, there was then 
in Ireland great disquietude. We were 
then taught by great authorities that the 
cause of that disquietude was political, and 
that the only remedy for it would be to 
extend to a portion of the community in 
Ireland those civil privileges which were 
enjoyed by only a part of the population. 
But the political disquietude of Ireland 
reappeared in a few years, and we were 
then told that the cause was not political, 
but ecclesiastical, and all philosophers and 
politicians applied their minds to the con- 
sideration of remedies. They commenced 
by abolishing tithes; they ended by abolish- 
ing the church, which those tithes were 
intended to support. We are now told 
that the cause is very different — that it is 
agrarian or territorial; and generally speak- 
ing we are led to believe that the remedy 
is in fact to transfer the property of one 
class to another. Now, my lords, I should 
be very sorry, after such experience, and 
the failure of even the wisest and most 
experienced statesmen, to attempt to dis- 
cover the sole cause of this state of affairs 
in Ireland. I would not for a moment 
pretend dogmatically to lay down my 
opinion as to the cause; but I think it 
will not be presumption in me if I attempt 
on this occasion to indicate what I think 
are the immediate causes which have pro- 
duced disquietude, discontent, and outrage 
in Ireland. 

" I think there are three causes to which 
the present state of affairs is to be attrib- 
uted. In the first place, there has been 
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great suffering in Ireland from a series 
of bad harvests. But Ireland has been 
visited before by famine, and yet it did 
not result in such a condition of outrage 
and lawlessness as exists at the present 
moment At a former period England 
contributed to the relief of distress in 
Ireland with a readiness which cannot be 
too highly appreciated, and the good nature 
of the Irish people themselves combined 
for the purpose of alleviating the distress. 
As far as the present instance of distress 
is concerned, when that distress began to 
pinch the people I do not observe that 
there was organized disaffection. The Irish 
people know very well that sterile harvests 
were not peculiar to Ireland during the last 
few years, and that they extended to all 
European countries and even beyond the 
limits of Europe ; and England, which was 
the one country which sympathized the 
most with Ireland, was perhaps the one 
which suffered the most from that calamity. 
Then how is it that the present unfortunate 
state of things has been brought about in 
Ireland, when on former occasions it has 
been avoided? This brings me to the 
second point which I wish to advert to. 
It is most unfortunate that after a period 
of agricultural distress which has rarely 
been equalled — and probably its continuity 
has never been equalled — it is most unfor- 
tunate, I say, that at such a time the 
United Kingdom should have become the 
scene of a great party struggle, which has 
not been equalled for many years in the 
fierceness of the passions which it elicited. 
Those who appealed at such a time to 
the country felt that they were in a 
position of great advantage in appealing 
to the passions of a population that was 
suffering like the Irish. The most vio- 
lent orations were addressed to the Irish 
people, and in point of fact it was impressed 
upon them by very accomplished orators 
and by trained and skilled agitators, that 
the sterile harvests under which they 
suffered were in some degree connected 
with the existence of the late government 



And they further sought to impress upon 
them that the opponents of the late govern- 
ment were the only men who could bring 
forward measures equal to the occasion, and 
rescue them from the full consequences of 
those bad harvests. This style of oratory 
unfortunately brought about that which 
spreads like wildfire in Ireland — namely, 
an agitation of great fire and fierceness; 
and the most preposterous opinions were 
set afloat. 

"Even in such circumstances I myself 
should not have despaired of the good sense 
of the country ultimately steering us through 
all these diflBculties and dangers ; but, un- 
fortunately, the moment there springs up in 
Ireland any considerable agitation, the Irish 
people come under the influence of an 
organized conspiracy of foreigners, living in 
a foreign country, who immediately obtain 
the control of the circumstances of the 
country, and who no doubt recently placed 
society in the United Kingdom in consider- 
able peril. We have had it declared re- 
cently in another place that there is very 
great exaggeration in the statements which 
have been made with regard to the state of 
things in Ireland, and that there is no 
foundation whatever for the assertion that 
there is a body having considerable power 
and resources in a foreign country that 
acts upon Ireland. * I believe, however, 
that Her Majesty's ministers are perfectly 
aware of the truth of that assertion, and 
that they have wisely acted in asking 
parliament for the powers which the bill 
will confer upon them. Those who have 
served Her Majesty in troublous times in 
Ireland — especially of late years — ^know 
the truth of that assertion, and of the 
existence of a state of things which niakes 
it absolutely necessary that Her Majesty's 
government should possess the powers 
asked for, to defend Her Majesty, not 
from her rebellious subjects, but from 
foreign conspirators who are constantly 

* So said the Home Rulers in the Honse of Commons; 
recent events, however, proved the valne to be attached to 
this denial. 
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passing to and fro between another con- 
tinent and these islands, and whose efforts 
are unceasing, and whose resources are vast 
" There are three causes which, in my 
opinion, have brought about the present 
state of affairs in Ireland, anything more 
distressing than which it is impossible to 
conceive. The moment the people of Ire- 
land are suffering they have remedies 
announced to them which amount, in fact, 
to the acquisition of the property of their 
neighbours, and they are bid to seize that 
property at once. The country is no longer 
safe when doctrines of that kind are taught, 
and when no man is allowed to protect 
his pfopeity by lawful process without peril 
to his life^ It is when the greed for the 
acquisitkA of [voperty attains its present 
dim^isictis in Ireland that the foreigner 
ap{KUs and pteaches the doctrine of assass- 
JT^^Tjyn of confiscation, and of the explosive 
pdktrkdsm of dynamite. If that be the 
sc&te of things in Ireland at the present 
mocoent. I cannot doubt the propriety of 
the cwirs^ which Her Majesty's govem- 
ttent axe now porsoing, and the wisdom of 
l2)^ nwtfesiu^ which they have introduced 
W oar ncoc^. I cin only regret that so 
too^ a tisfee ^£aps^ befone Her Majesty's 
^^v^nix»e&s p«v>f«*>s^ a nmisure of this 
cctdLTftCC^r to pmaLMent. and that such a 
joa^ :i»e as*? i'^a w^^iid in another place 
Mt jus^u^ u SeJow it wtich^ your Lord- 
*it.jV HvHfc$«^ I *»i v\>ttddent that your 

Iv^fcivtixii itt .^ttjH^"*^^^ ^*^^* ^^ *^ ^'^P* 

|\^u\s * ttKHA.<ttW which will command the 

^viufvAChy KVf Jjdl lv\Yal subjects of Her 

M^^ty. I N>Utwe in its efficacy, and I 

hv^lH> tixat iti» im>visions will be tempered 

by nuxlonitiou and by mercy. I hope, 

howovor. that the powers it confers will 

not Ih> tiH) hastily withdrawn. I am in 

hojH^ that, with Uie material condition of 

In»huul iiuproved by Providence, which I 

think wo have a right to count upon, with 

a continuance of the good harvests which 

huvo already commenced, the country will 

rt^turn to that condition of common sense 

which ia absolutely necessary for good 



government, and that when that position 
is attained we may find the country flourish- 
ing and contented without being coerced." 

The bill encountered no opposition in its 
passage through the House of Lords, and 
towards the end of March received the 
royal assent 

Second only to the suppression of crime 
and turbulence in Ireland was the question 
of the retention of Candahar. Upon this 
subject Lord Beaconsfield felt strongly. 
He disapproved, considering the loss of 
life and terrible expense which the late 
Afghan war had entailed upon England 
and upon the resources of the empire, of 
any of the positions which we had gained 
in Afghanistan being abandoned. Be- 
tween India and the advance of Eussia 
there stood only the disturbed regions of 
Afghanistan, to bar the progress of the 
Muscovite southwards in Central Asia. A 
firm and united kingdom, friendly to Eng- 
lish interests, might be an effectual obstacle 
to Sussian aggression; but Lord Beacons- 
field rightly held, after the experience of 
the past, that Afghanistan could never 
be a strong and independent power, and 
that we could ill afford to place much 
confidence in its amity. The history of 
Afghanistan was the history of anarchy 
and civil war, and to create and maintain 
a united Afghanistan was, he feared, though 
he had once thought otherwise, impossible. 
A country inhabited by a brave yet turbu- 
lent people, ever being agitated by intestine 
feuds and jealousies, and possessing no 
fixed policy of its own, must inevitably fall 
under the influence of one of its powerful 
neighboura The Afghan question therefore 
resolved itself into this. Was Afghanistan 
to be permitted to become the prey of 
Bussian intrigues and designs, or was the 
district to be so guarded and controlled 
as to prevent the Afghans, even if they de- 
sired it, from becoming dangerous to English 
interests, and to the welfare of wealthy 
territories south of the Himalayas ? 

The Liberals were of opinion that we had 
no cause to be anxious at the advances of 
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Russia in Central Asia, that Afghanistan left 
to itself was a most effectual barrier against 
Muscovite designs upon India, should they 
ever be entertained, and that to hold the 
positions we had gained in Afghanistan, under 
the brilliant generalship of Sir Frederick 
lioberts, would entail upon us a vast and 
unnecessary expenditure. Lord Beacons- 
field, and with him the majority of the 
Conservative party, held the opposite view. 
He was opposed to any desertion of the 
strongholds we had obtained in Afghan- 
istan; but if the country was to be deserted 
by British soldiery, Candahar at all hazards, 
he asserted, must be retained. When it 
therefore became known that Mr. Gladstone 
had resolved upon abandoning Candahar, 
deep was the indignation of the more 
thoughtful among the patriotic party 
throughout the country. The desertion 
furnished the subject for an eloquent 
debate in the House of Lords. Lord 
Lytton, in a maiden speech which fully 
deserved the high praise passed upon it, 
brought forward a resolution " That noth- 
ing in the information laid before the 
House justifies the announced policy of 
Her Majesty's government in regard to 
Candahar." The chief opponents of the 
resolution were Lord Northbrook, Lord 
Derby, and the Duke of Argyll On the 
Conservative side perhaps the ablest speech 
was that delivered by Lord Cranbrook. 
Clear, logical, and based upon facts which 
were never disputed, its arguments and 
conclusions appeared unanswerable. In 
the debate Lord Beaconsfield took part, and 
his speech — the last speech he ever delivered 
— was among the most effective that the 
discussion called forth. We now know that 
when the leader of the Opposition felt him- 
self compelled on this occasion to place his 

* '* Mj lords, the last time at which Lord Beaconsfield 
spoke in this House a speech of an argumentative character 
was a few weeks ago. I think it was at abont twelve o'clock 
on the second night of the debate on the Afghan qnestion, 
Lord Beaconsfield sent me a mes}<age sajing that he 
pnrpotied speaking directlj. I sent him a strong remon- 
strance, saying that two peers who had been in office, and 
a third peer, one of the most remarkable speakers in 
the House, desired to take part in the debate. But Lord 



views before the country, he was suffering 
such acute pain that he had to assuage the 
agony he endured by swallowing drugs.* 

"The question really before your lord- 
ships," said Lord Beaconsfield (March 4, 
1881), coming directly to the point, "is 
whether it is or is not wise to evacuate 
Candahar, and I shall endeavour to confine 
my observations strictly to that subject, or 
at least with one exception of a very slight 
character. I see no use in reviewing again 
the history of the Afghan war or of the 
proceedings which preceded it Your lord- 
ships, having been appealed to on that 
subject, have given your opinion in great 
numbers, and after long and deep discussion. 
It would therefore, in my opinion, be un- 
necessary for me now to enter upon a con- 
sideration of that matter in detail. There 
are one or two salient facts to guide us in 
coming to a conclusion on this matter, and 
which it occurs to me to allude to at this 
moment, owing to the tone which the debate 
has taken. It is on record that the Ameer 
of Afghanistan appealed for succour some 
years ago to the viceroy of the queen in 
India, who is now first lord of the admiralty 
[Lord Northbrook], and the viceroy thought 
it his duty to reject the overtures made to 
him. It also stands upon record that this 
rejection was the origin of all the misun- 
derstandings and misfortunes which have 
since occurred. It also stands upon record 
that about three years afterwards, panic- 
stricken, I suppose, by the rumour that the 
Russians were approaching Merv, the then 
viceroy decided on the plan which, in his 
opinion, should be then adopted to meet 
the difficulties and dangers of such a pro- 
ceeding; and he proposed an offensive and 
defensive treaty in Afghanistan, and the 
establishment of a resident minister on the 



Beaconsfield persisted, and I thought I was justified 
in making a rather strong complaint of his baring done 
so. I have since learned with regret that Lord Beacons- 
field, just before he received the message, had swallowed 
one drug, and had inhaled another drug in quantities so 
nicely adapted as to enable him to speak froe from the 
depression of his complaint during the time that that speech 
required for delivery. "— Lorrf Granville^ House of jAtrdsy 
Afay 9, 1881. 
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British side of Herat. These are great 
salient truths, and I must say that I am 
quite surprised, remembering these histori- 
cal facts, at the tone which the noble lord, 
the first lord of the admiralty, took with 
reference to my noble friend the late viceroy 
of India. One would suppose that the 
noble earl was not only a pupil of the peace 
at any price school, but that he was also 
graduating for higher honours in the more 
refined school which would wage war and 
at the same time negotiate, more especially 
if our arms had been defeated. I was very 
much disappointed, my lords, at the reply 
the noble duke the lord privy seal [the 
Duke of Argyll] made to my noble friend 
[Lord Cranbrook] near me. I had listened, 
as a very full House had listened, with 
pleasure to that speech, and a speech more 
exhaustive, more animated, more completely 
touching every point of the subject I have 
rarely heard. Well, I knew that my noble 
friend was to be followed by one whose 
ability was equal to any emergency — one 
who is an ornament of this House, and 
invariably delights the audience which he 
addresses. Well, my lords, what did we hear? 
Was there any answer to the speech of 
my noble friend? On the contrary, we had 
a series of biographies of Indian worthies, 
and when the list closed it was, as usual, 
flung at the head of my noble friend the 
late viceroy. Under these circumstances I 
think we have had enough of recurrence 
to the past, and that we may confine our 
consideration to the point before us. 

" My lords, there is one point only, before 
I touch upon the que«tion of Candahar, on 
which I would like to make one or two 
remarks; and that is about our relations 
with Russia, which have formed so import- 
ant a portion of our discussion to-night as 
on previous occasions. Now, my lords, 
when my noble friend and myself were 
commissioned to proceed as plenipoten- 
tiaries to Berlin, nearly three years ago, 
our instructions were to achieve, if possible, 
two great objects — one, of course, to secure 
and guard the interests of our own country. 



and the other to combine with the other 
powers, if possible, for some general ar- 
rangement or some unity of feeling which 
might secure, if not the perpetual, at least 
the lasting peace of Europe. Well, my lords, 
when we came to consider our interests in 
this subject, it was quite obvious that it was 
quite ^impossible to arrive at any arrange- 
ment which would give a fair probability 
of a lasting European peace if there was 
not sympathy on the part of Russia ; and 
the time seemed to have arrived, when a 
congress was called upon to settle the 
afTairs of Europe, to make some efforts to 
come, if possible, to some direct under- 
standing with Russia which might tend to 
the beneficial results we had in view. 

" I must say that before we could take 
any steps we were anticipated by the illus- 
trious chancellor of that empire, who ex- 
pressed a desire on the part of Russia that 
some attempt should be made to put an end 
to that chronic misunderstanding which 
seemed always to be recurring between the 
two countries of Great Britain and Russia. 
I do not, my lords, mean to say that there 
was at any time an intention of an alliance, 
or a treaty, or a convention, but what we 
all seemed to desire was that, if possible, 
instead of hostile distrust, there should be, 
at least, some approximation to confidence; 
and that when any occurrence of a contro- 
versial character took place in those parts 
of the world where the interests of Russia 
and England clashed, there should be, at 
least, a friendly and candid communication 
of views between the two powers which 
might remove causes which were not at 
all adequate reasons for misunderstanding. 
Well, my lords, when we returned to Eng- 
land, I think I expressed the sentiments 
which my noble colleague would have ex- 
pressed on this matter. I took the earliest 
opportunity of declaring in this House that 
those circumstances which had occurred in 
Central Asia with reference to efforts of 
Russia, the avowed object of which was to 
embarrass and disturb English interests in 
that part of the world — I say I took the 
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earliest opportunity of announcing in this 
House that, so far as those preparations 
had been made by Eussia with the belief 
that war was immediately pending between 
the two countries, we found that we had no 
cause to complain, and that we were will- 
ing to forget, and wished to forget, all that 
had occurred in that respect. And in con- 
sequence a formal communication of our 
views, which I do not doubt will be found 
in the annals of the foreign office, was 
made on the subject, and we received, as 
I stated at the time, an answer from St. 
Petersburg of the most satisfactory kind — 
in fact, expressing all those views and sen- 
timents which Prince Gortschakoff, the 
chancellor of the empire, had expressed at 
the congress. 

" Your lordships are aware," continued 
Lord Beaconsfield, alluding to the corre- 
spondence between Shere AU and General 
Kaufman found in the autumn of 1879 at 
Cabul, and which disclosed the existence 
of a secret treaty between the Ameer and 
Russia, hostile to England, and signed after 
the conclusion of the treaty of Berlin; 
" Your lordships are aware that within a 
short time there has been laid upon your 
table a correspondence, which has been 
described as a sinister correspondence, and 
which has for so long a time been the sub- 
ject of interest, I would say of suppressed 
interest, in many political circles. Your 
lordships may remark that at the end of 
that correspondence the present Russian 
ambassador alludes in a summary to a de- 
spatch of Count Schouvaloff, in which there 
is a long quotation or summary of what I 
had expressed to Count Schouvalofif in a 
conversation. I am sure, my lords, that 
nobody who took up those papers would 
believe that it was a publication which had 
been for a long time suppressed even at 
Cabul, with an account of the Russian am- 
bassador's interview with me, entirely con- 
doning the past and approving everything 
that Russia had done. They could see no 
reason for the publication of that despatch. 
But, my lords, if you look at the date of 



the despatch you will find that it was in 
November, 1878, whereas the despatches 
between the Russian authorities and the 
Ameer which were discovered after the 
second capture of Cabul were not obtained 
by the British government until exactly a 
year afterwards — namely, October or Nov- 
ember, 1879. And therefore it does appear 
to me most extraordinary that while the 
despatch of Count Schouvaloff giving an 
account of his interview with me, con- 
doning the conduct of the Russian govern- 
ment under certain conditions and circum- 
stances which are almost vtrbaiim what I 
did express in this House about a month 
before — that anyone could think there was 
any connection between those despatches 
so found a year afterwards at Cabul and 
that conversation. 

" Your lordships may also remark that 
in this curious publication there is in 
inverted commas what purports to be an 
announcement on my part, that in my 
opinion the government of India had forced 
our hands upon the subject of war, and had 
occasioned a declaration of war not only 
before it was necessary, but when it was, 
perhaps, altogether unnecessary. The case 
was exactly the opposite of that. Instead 
of Her Majesty's government complaining 
of being forced by the government of India 
to make war, that government was most 
anxious to avoid war. We were appealed 
to by the government of India to know 
what was our decision, as it fell upon them 
to make preparations for war, if war were 
decided upon ; and when the affair came so 
near that the government of India asked 
for its final instructions, it pledged itself 
voluntarily to make no single military 
operation without our sanction and advice. 
The English government, as appears by the 
papers, were anxious to give Shere Ali a 
locus penitentice, and instructed the govern- 
ment of India to concede to him a period 
of three weeks to consider what he would 
do. We calculated every day, and consid- 
ered the full time that would not interfere 
with military operations if they became 
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necessary. My lords, I am quite certain 
that Count Schouvaloflf was utterly incap- 
able of misrepresentation as to anything I 
expressed to him. He was well known to 
every member of this House, a great orna- 
ment of society, a most honourable man, 
and I supposed at the time that it must 
have been a misapprehension of the ambas- 
sador. But I understand it referred, not 
to our hand being forced by the govern- 
ment of India to go to war — ^that was ab- 
solutely absurd — but to the mission which 
two months before had been sent by the 
Indian government, with the sanction of 
the English government. Your lordships 
are well aware of the failure of that expe- 
dition; but the expedition was not an 
operation of war, but a mission of peace; 
and we sent an individual who was the 
friend of Shere Ali, and who we believed 
would have succeeded in accomplishing a 
great object It was absolutely necessary 
that I should call your lordships' attention 
to the fact that the alleged conversation 
with Count Schouvaloflf appended to the 
papers discovered at Cabul took place in 
fact one year before they were discovered, 
and consequently that the expressions 
which excited my pain and surprise really 
referred to other subjects. I propose now 
to notice a remark as to why, when these 
papers were discovered at Cabul, they were 
not published by the late government. 

"Certainly it would not have been in 
harmony with the existence of good feeling 
between the English plenipotentiaries and 
Prince GortschakoflT, if we took at the 
earliest opportunity a step which would 
not have tended to the cultivation of that 
friendly feeling between the two countries 
which was our object. Then we are asked 
why we consented to that publication. I 
am not the person who has consented to 
the publication, but the minister. I always 
took it for granted, from the extraordinary 
proceedings with regard to Afghanistan 
during the general election, that sooner or 
later there must have been a discussion on 
the subject. It was when in the frenzy of 



the hustings the country was enlightened 
on the subject of the war in Afghanistan, 
and when it was denounced by the late 
ministry as unnecessary and a great damage 
to the country — it was not until these 
expressions were used that we found that 
some steps should be taken on our part also 
to enlighten the country. Who could have 
supposed that our successors, with the 
Cabul papers, not published, but in their 
possession to guide them, should have an- 
nounced in the manner they did that 
the whole of our policy in Afghanistan 
should be repudiated ? Our whole policy in 
Afghanistan is described as a monstrous 
romance, as if there had been no occasion 
for a single incident that occurred. Our 
recollection of the previous connection of 
the first lord of the Admiralty with the 
Ameer seemed to be entirely efiTaced from 
the memory of the nation. And therefore 
when my noble friend, the late viceroy, 
found himself held up in so distorted a 
form to this country, it is not surprising 
that as a member of this House he 
should have taken an opportunity of calling 
your lordships' attention to the subject of 
these despatches. 

" Now, I would ask the lord privy seal 
why he did not answer the two most im- 
portant questions in this debate ? — they were 
asked by the noble viscount behind him. 
The first is. What do the government mean 
to do with Candahar when they evacuate it 
in a month hence ? The next question is, 
Why we are not favoured with the opinion 
of Lord Eipon and his councillors? These 
are two questions which we have certainly 
a right to have answered. My noble friend 
[Lord Derby], who made a very animated 
speech — and I do not know there is any- 
thing that would excite enthusiasm in him 
except when he contemplates the surrender 
of some national possession — made a dis- 
tinct point on that subject He asked why 
we made such a great point of retaining 
Candahar at present, when we were willing 
when we made the treaty of Gandamuk to 
restore it to the native prince. The answer 
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is clear. When vje negotiated the treaty of 
Gandamuh our policy was to create a power- 
ful and independent Afghanistan^ and there- 
fore everybody mitst feel that an attempt to 
retain Candahar must baffle and defeat thai 
policy, 

" My lords, you have an old policy with 
regard to the relations of this country, 
India, and Afghanistan, which has been 
approved by all public men. Lord Law- 
rence, whom we always speak of with 
great respect — though the lord privy seal 
says we systematically insulted him — was 
most decided in his policy that there should 
be an English interest in Afghanistan, and 
that Russian influence in it should not for 
a moment be tolerated. Well, what is your 
policy now ? Where will English interests 
be when you have evacuated Afghanistan ? 
What will be the state of Afghanistan ? It 
will be a state of anarchy. We have 
always announced, as a reason for interfer- 
ing in Afghanistan, that we cannot tolerate 
a state of anarchy on our frontiers. Is not 
that an argument as good for Russia as for 
us? Will not the Russians say, * Afghan- 
istan is in a state of anarchy, and we cannot 
go on civilizing Turkestan when Afghanis- 
tan is in a state of anarchy?* Therefore 
you are furnishing Russia with an occasion 
for advancing. When I speak of this 
policy of Russia I do not speak of it in a 
hostile spirit. Russia has a right to its 
policy as well as England. Russia has as 
good a right to create an empire in Tartary 
as we have in India, She must take the 
consequences if the creation of her empire 
endangers our power. I see nothing in 
that feeling on the part of England which 
should occasion any want of friendliness 
between this country and Russia. We 
must guard against what must be looked 
upon as the inevitable designs of a very 
great power. When Lord Palmerston 
carried one of the greatest measures of his 
life — the fortification of the channel, which 
was of much more importance than the 
retaining of Candahar — was that looked 
upon as a symbol of hostility to the French 
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people ? Everyone knows that Lord Palm- 
erston was very friendly to the French 
alliance, and yet that was an operation 
directed immediately against Fmnce for 
the purpose of putting an end to the con- 
tinual fluctuations of bluster and fear 
which such a situation as England was in 
at that time must necessarily entail 

" I come now to the question of finance. 
I will not discuss whether Sir Henry Nor- 
man's helter-skelter estimates [under Lord 
Lytton Sir Henry was president of the 
council of India] or those of other persons 
are the best or worst; but I will remind 
your lordships of this, that everything that 
has been alleged respecting the retention of 
Candahar and the consequent expense was 
said about the retention of the Punjaub. We 
heard when the retention of the Punjaub 
was proposed that it was impossible to 
raise any respectable revenue there; that 
the country was bare ; that the population, 
compared with India, was sparse; and that 
it was quite impossible that the expenditure 
of our government could be repaid. All 
these arguments were urged against annex- 
ation of any kind. But eventually you 
found a very prosperous country in the 
Punjaub and Scinde, which proved a source 
of wealth and strength to India. I will 
not believe without much better proof that 
the retaining Candahar — the capital of an 
extremely fertile district — will entail upon 
you a result less satisfactory than the result 
of the retention of the Punjaub and Scinde. 
The prima facie evidence is, I think, in 
favour of a rich district paying its expenses, 
and, in time, probably paying more than its 
expenses. 

'* There is another point connected with 
Candahar of which much has been made in 
this debate and on other occasions. It is 
said that we are debarred from annexing 
or retaining Candahar by our public decla- 
rations and agreements, and in the front 
of these is always placed the celebrated 
proclamation of the queen when she 
accepted the sovereignty of India. I can 
speak with some confidence upon that 
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subject, for, to a certain extent, I am 
responsible for that proclamation. It 
never entered into mj head that there 
was anything in that proclamation which 
should prevent the queen, if she went to 
war with a foreign power, making such 
terms at the conclusion of peace as she 
might think fit, and availing herself of her 
power to take any provinces by right of 
conquest The proclamation is essentially 
a domestic proclamation addressed to the 
princes of India, and the obligation of that 
proclamation has been most rigidly ob* 
served. There is no instance in which 
Her Majesty has been counselled to deviate 
from it, and I must repudiate the attempt 
to treat the queen's proclamation oa her 
assumption of the f uU sovereignty of India 
as a bar to the retention of Candahar if 
the government should deem that retention 
wise and prudent As to the observation 
that the commanding officers announced to 
the people that they were making war 
against princes only and not upon subjects, 
it may be easily disposed of. Such an 
announcement is an Oriental custom. In 
all the wars that have taken place of late 
— certainly in some of them — similar 
assurances have been given by the invad- 
ing power; but it has not prevented rich 
countries losing their capitals, and ancient 
empires being dislocated. In fact, you can 
generally drive a coach and six through 
declarations of that kind. 

" I have now touched upon the principal 
points in this question of the retention of 
Candahar. I confess that I have not heard 
an answer to the speeches of my noble 
friend who introduced this subject to your 
notice, of the noble marquis [Lord Salis- 
bury], and of the noble viscount [Lord 
Cranbrook] who addressed your lordships 
first this evening. It will not be unreason- 
able if I repeat a few points on which we 
lay particular stress. We want to know 
why we are not favoured with the views of 
Lord Sipon and his council, and what 
scheme the government have in view if 
they evacuate Candahar in the short space 



of time announced — namely, in less than a 
month. Noble lords opposite cheered the 
noble lord [Lord Dunraven] who addressed 
us from those benches with so much power, 
and who seemed to admit that he would be 
satisfied if Candahar were to be retained 
for a certain period of time. Well, there is 
nothing unusual in retaining possession of 
a considerable town or province until the 
country, after great disquietude, war, and 
revolution, has subsided into comparative 
tranquillity. That is not an Oriental prac- 
tice. It has been practised in some coun- 
tries in Europe. There have been such 
things as military occupations before the 
present time. If the government had 
come forward and announced that they 
intended to give up almost everything that 
we had obtained, but that in the present 
state of Afghanistan they did not see their 
way to leave Candahar, though they did 
not think fit to appropriate it absolutely, I 
should still have regretted their not annex- 
ing Candahar, but I should have felt that 
they were making a reasonable and states- 
manlike suggestion, which should be re- 
ceived with attention. Such a course would 
have received the respectful attention of 
this House. I think that it becomes the 
House of Lords to express its opinion upon 
this subject I had myself believed that, if 
we abandoned Candahar, we should still be 
able to retain our Indian empire. I do not 
think that it is absolutely essential to us. 
There are several places which are called 
the keys of India. There is Merv. I do 
not know whether that place has yet been 
taken by the Eussians. Perhaps the first 
lord of the Admiralty will be able to 
inform us." 

The Earl of Northbrook: "It is not a 
seaport" 

The Earl of Beaconsfield: " No, it is not 
a seaport Still, there is Merv; then there 
is a place whose name I forget — ^there is 
Ghuzni; then there is Balkh, then Can- 
dahar. My opinion is, that though such 
places may not be essential to us, yet that 
I should regret to see any great militaiy 
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power in possession of them — I should 
look upon such an event with r^ret^ and 
perhaps with some d^ree of apprehension; 
but if the great military power were there, 
I trust we might still be able to maintain 
our empira But^ my lords, the key of 
India is not Herat or Candahar. The key 
of India is London. The majesty and sov- 
ereignty, the spirit and vigour of your 
parliament, the inexhaustible resources, the 
ingenuity and determination of your people 
— these are the keys of India. But, my 
lords, a wise statesman would be chary in 
drawing upon what I may call the arterial 
sources of his power. He would use selec- 
tion, and would seek to sustain his empire 
by recourse to local resources only, which 
would meet his purpose. Tou have always 
observed that system in this country for 
the last hundred years. You have skil- 
fully appropriated many strong places in 
the world. Tou have erected a range of 
fortifications; you have overcome countries 
by the valour of your soldiers and the 
efforts of your engineers. Well, my lords, 
I hope that we shall pursue the same 
policy. If we pursue the same policy, 
Candahar is eminently one of those places 
which would contribute to the maintenance 
of that empira It is advisable to retain it 
on economical grounds, as it is now held by 
us; and, as my noble friend said in his 
speech, would it be a becoming course for 
us now to withdraw, when the fact that 
the power of England can be felt promptly 
and on the spot is the best security for 
peace, and the best security for peace must 
be the best defence in case of war? 

" The views taken by my noble friend 
[Lord Derby] below the gangway are essen- 
tially erroneous views, and in no one point 
are they more erroneous, I think, than in 
what he said of the opportunity which the 
House of Lords now has of expressing its 
opinion. I do not wish in any way to 
maintain an exaggerated view. Feeling 
myself keenly upon the question of Can- 
dahar, I believe there is a real and a deep 
feeling, and what is more, an increasing 



feeling, on the subject The subject is 
being more considered; opinion will become 
more matured. There cannot be, therefore, 
a more Intimate occasion for the Peers of 
England to come forward and to give to 
the country the results of their wisdom 
and their experience, as I hope they will 
to-night^ in reference to the empire of 
India." 

After a debate which occupied two 
nights, the motion of Lord Lytton was 
carried by a large majority — contents, 166; 
non-contents, 76 : majority, 89. 

All fears as to Russian activity in the 
East were now for the moment set at rest 
by the awful news which was flashed to 
London from St Petersburg. During the 
last few years the huge, unwieldy empire 
ruled by the Czar had been handed over 
to the furies which so often attend upon 
a hard and uncompromising despotism. 
RevolutionaTy ideas, the counsels of secret 
societies, the dagger and the d]mamite of 
the political conspirator, the fanaticism of 
turbulent youth, had been of late busy at 
work throughout the length and breadUi of 
Russia, bidding the nation rise against their 
rulers, and shake off the iron hand which 
kept down their liberties as a people. And, 
as is so often the case when the name 
of liberty is invoked to resist oppression, 
crime and license gave their aid, and cast 
their lurid glare upon the scene. Between 
the earnest prayer for constitutional govern- 
ment^ for relief from a bitter taxation, for 
escape from vindictive punishments, for 
toleration and political emancipation, and 
the wild shriek for communism witli all 
its attendant claims, there is but a step, 
which men maddened by their sufferings 
and restrictions often take, to the destruc- 
tion of themselves and the ruin of their 
cause. 

It was so now with the advocates 
for reform in the dominions of the Czar. 
As long as the reformers limited their 
demands to constitutional government, 
with all the advantages consequent upon 
such a system, the qnnpathy of enlightened 
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Europe was with them ; but when the 
diabolical aid of the Nihilist was called in, 
with his levelling creed and murderous 
weapons, sympathy was quickly exchanged 
for disgust and abhorrence. To the com- 
munist the throne is the first object which 
excites his keenest hate, and the Eussian 
Nihilist, animated by the same views as 
the rest of his execrable fraternity, now 
vowed deadly enmity to the head of the 
house of Romanoff. With the Czar as 
chief of the realm the spread of republican- 
ism, in the eyes of the Nihilist, was an 
impossibility. A few months before his 
cruel death the unhappy Alexander had 
been mercifully preserved, from a plot 
which had for its object the reduction of 
his winter palace to ruins. The severest 
precautions had been then taken by the 
Russian authorities to guard the person of 
their sovereign from future danger. Escorts, 
police, spies, confidential advisers, were, 
however, in vain. One day, whilst the 
Czar was driving out, an infernal machine 
was thrown under the wheels of his carriage. 
The chariot was destroyed, but the sovereign 
for the moment was preserved ; then a second 
bomb was flung, which severely mutilated 
the body of its victim, and after a few 
hours of semi-consciousness the autocrat 
of all the Kussias had ceased to exist. 

As an expression of the intense indigna- 
tion felt by the nation at so detestable a 
deed, an address of condolence was drawn 
up by the Peers of England and delivered 
to the queen. A similar address was pre- 
sented to the now fatherless Duchess of 
Edinburgh. The circumstance served Lord 
Beaconsfield as an occasion to make a few 
remarks — the last which were ever to fall 
from his lips in publia 

" I am sure your lordships," he said 
(March 15, 1881), "will express with 
earnestness your respectful sympathy with 
Her Majesty the queen in the affliction 
which has fallen so unexpectedly upon her. 
The relations between the queen of this 
country and the Emperor Alexander II. — 
the most beneficent prince that ever filled 



the throne of Russia — were of a peculiar 
nature ; they cannot rank among the 
ordinary ones which exist between sove- 
reigns. Between Her Majesty and the 
emperor there existed ties of intimate 
and life-long friendship, strengthened by 
domestic relations, of great facility and sat- 
isfaction. This friendship, although it had 
to endure, by the ordinance of Providence, 
great trials, was one which, on more than 
one occasion, was exercised in a beneficent 
manner by both sovereigns for the welfare 
of the two countries. The horrible murder 
of a prince and an ally, of a connection so 
near and dear, must have been the cause of 
much agitation to Her Majesty. It has 
disturbed the feelings of all Europe — 
Europe which, as one nation, is alarmed and 
indignant. But of all countries of Europe 
I know none — not even Russia itself — that 
can have heard of this catastrophe with 
greater horror and greater sympathy than 
our own. The Emperor of Russia had one 
daughter, to whom he was passionately 
attached, and who returned to him an 
adoration quite equal to his own. That 
daughter is a princess of England. My 
lords, her woe must be very great I know 
all your lordships will feel that in a case 
like this consolation is vain. But though 
solace may be impossible, sympathy will 
have a voice; and I cannot but believe that 
when it is now offered to our sovereign and 
her suffering child it will be appreciated, 
coming as it does from this illustrious and 
ancient house."* 

His own end was now drawing nigh. 
Shortly after having delivered these few 
words of condolence upon the death of the 
Czar Alexander, the country heard with 
regret that Lord Beaconsfield was confined 
to his room by severe indisposition. His 
old complaint of gout, coupled with bron- 
chial irritation, was again troubling him. 
At first it was hoped that the illness was 
only temporary, and would be speedily 

* These few words Lord Beaconsfield amiued himself bj 
correcting during his illness for the pages of Hansard^ 
saying that '' he would not go down to posterity speaking 
bad grammar." 
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conquered by the means that were at once 
employed. Then it became apparent that 
the malady was graver than at the outset 
had been imagined ; complications enjued 
which required no little vital energy suc- 
cessfully to resist, and every day the dis- 
tinguished invalid was becoming weaker 
and weaker. After a fortnight's suffering 
it was no secret that, in that well-known 
house in Curzon Street, the battle between 
life and death was being keenly contested, 
and those who remembered the age Lord 
Beaconsfield had attained felt that there 
could be but one end to the struggle. Upon 
that issue the eyes of all Europe were 
turned. At every court, in every foreign 
capital, in every cabinet, the state of Lord 
Beaconsfield's health was the chief topic of 
discussion. Every newspaper on the Con- 
tinent, friendly or inimical to the dying 
statesman, furnished its readers with the 
latest particulars contained in the frequently 
issued bulletins. In London the excite- 
ment and suspense were intense ; crowds 
paced up atid down Curzon Street eager to 
catch any passing whisper which might 
gratify curiosity; the evening journals were 
quickly scanned to read the last medical 
opinion ; almost the only subject which 
sustained conversation was that which 
touched upon the condition of the great 
Tory chieftain slowly yet surely passing 
on to his rest. In the interest and anxiety 
of the moment all other matters were 
hushed and held in abeyance — politics 
afforded no interest, speculation no activity, 
art and literature no gratification ; every- 
thing was absorbed in the one great topic 
commented upon in every newspaper, " the 
health of Lord Beaconsfield." Then the 
end came — an end for which the nation 
was prepared by the alarming character 
of the bulletins which had recently been 
issued. Lord Beaconsfield died in his 
bouse in Curzon Street, at half-past four 
o'clock, in the morning of April 19, 1881. 

We know what followed ; the genuine 
sorrow of the nation, the vast concourse of 
people which attended the funeral cere- 



mony at Hughenden, and the graceful 
eulogies delivered in both Houses of 
Parliament. Never in the political history 
of our country has an English minister 
been called upon to obey the last summons 
who was more cherished by his sovereign, 
more regretted by those whom genius, birth, 
and wealth have made conspicuous, and 
more honoured and respected by a people 
at large, than he who identified Conser- 
vatism with the national policy, and spent 
his life in illustrating its principles and 
carrying out its aims. 

On the occasion of the monument which 
was proposed to be erected to the memory 
of the Earl of Beaconsfield, the opponents 
of the late statesman vied with each other 
in giving expression to the loss sustained 
by the nation in the removal of so great a 
man. Friend and rival had but one end in 
view at that moment — to do full honour to 
him who had so often led his party on 
to unexpected victory, and so often had 
defeated the intrigues of an opposition. In 
the House of Lords, Lord Granville — though 
a political opponent a social friend of the 
deceased* — ^rose to move '* That an humble 
address be presented to Her Majesty, pray- 
ing that Her Majesty will give directions 
that a monument be erected in the col- 
legiate church of St. Peter, Westminster, to 
the memory of the late Eight Hon. the 
Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G., with an inscrip- 
tion expressive of the high sense enter- 
tained by the House of his rare and 
splendid gifts, and of his devoted labours 
in parliament and in great offices of state ; 
and to assure Her Majesty that this House 
will concur in giving effect to Her Majesty's 
most gracious message." 

The words with which this motion was 
supported were few but well chosen. It 

* ^* Some time before the last illneu he gathered round 
him one evening some friends, who nuky |>ardon the mention 
of their names, as a proof that he never permitted politics 
to interfere with friendships. The Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland, Lord and I^dj Granville, Lord and Ladj Spen- 
cer, Lady Chesterfield, Ladj Dudley, Ladj Lonsdale, Lord 
and Lady Barrington, Lord and Lady Cadogan, Lord Brad- 
ford, Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, Sir Frederick Leigh ton, 
and Mr. Henry Manners dined with him.** — Latfy Joht^ 
Matmert, 
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was not the moment, nor was he the man, 
said Lord Granville (May 9, 1881), to give 
any biographical sketch of one so well 
known as Lord Beaconsfield, and still less 
would it become him, a political opponent, 
to analyse in any degree the policy of the 
departed peer. Yet when great abilities 
had been devoted to the service of the 
state, they should be fully recognized and 
acknowledged. It was impossible for any- 
body to deny that Lord Beaconsfield had 
played a great part in English history. No 
one could deny his rare and splendid gifts 
and his force of character. No one could 
deny how long and how continuous his 
services had been, both with regard to the 
crown and parliament Lord Beaconsfield 
had achieved, by his own strong individu- 
ality, without any adventitious circum- 
stances, the great personal success to 
which he had attained. " My lords," said 
Lord Granville, " some men have obtained 
influence over others by possessing in a 
stronger degree the merits, qualities, and 
faults of those they lead ; others have pro- 
duced the same effect by exactly opposite 
causes. I believe Lord Beaconsfield, a man 
himself very free from prejudices, and more 
or less tolerant of them, belonged to the 
latter clasa I have never known any man 
80 complete a master, in writing cmd speak- 
ing and in conversation, of censure and of 
eulogy. His long habit of sparkling literary 
composition, his facility of dealing with 
epigram, with metaphor, with antithesis, 
and even with alliteration, gave him a 
singular power of coining and applying 
phrases which caught the popular mind, 
and which attached praise and blame to 
the actions of the great parties in the state. 
My lords, the noble earl undoubtedly 
possessed the power of appealing to the 
imagination, not only of bis countrymen, 
but of foreigners, and that power is not 
destroyed by death. With certain excep- 
tions, Lord Beaconsfield was singularly 
tolerant with regard to his political oppo- 
nents, and singularly appreciative of their 
merits. I believe no more happy compli<^ 



ment was ever paid to Lord Palmerston 
and Earl Russell than by Mr. Disraeli in 
the House of Commons ; and I have heard 
one of Mr. Cobden's dearest friends quote, 
as the most touching speech he ever heard, 
the tribute which Mr. Disraeli paid in the 
House of Commons to his great and vic- 
torious free-trade opponent I myself can 
boast of having been treated in this House, 
by successive leaders of the great Conserva- 
tive party, with great kindness and great 
fairness; but I am bound to say that by 
none was that fairness and forbearance 
more remarkably displayed than by Lord 
Beaconsfield during the few years I have 
had the honour of sitting opposite hinL 
He has shown me great friendliness and 
fairness in regard to foreign afEetira Your 
lordships have heard how kind and good- 
natured a man Lord Beaconsfield was in 
private life. I believe that to be perfectly 
true, notwithstanding the singular power of 
destructiveness he sometimes possessed and 
exercised. I remember being told by one 
with whom constant devotion to Lord 
Beaconsfield during his life was one of 
the characteristic traits of his character, 
that not only was be a kind and good- 
natured man, but that he was also singu- 
larly sensitive of kindnesses shown to him 
by others. There is one reason why we 
should pay respect to the memory of Lord 
Beaconsfield in this House, not always of a 
disinterested character. The aristocracy of 
this country, sometimes in praise, sometimes 
in blame, has been described as proud, 
powerful, and wealthy, and the democratic 
element, combined with this aristocratic 
institution, has certainly added to its 
wealth, and to its strength, and possibly 
to its life ; and I can conceive no brighter 
and no more brilliant example of the way 
in which the portals of . this assembly 
smoothly roll back to admit eminent and 
distinguished men, and welcome them to 
the very first ranks in the assembly that 
they so entered, than the ei^ample of the 
late Lord Beaconsfield." 

The motion was seconded by Lord Salis- 
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bury in an appreciative and moving speech. 
Not many words, he said, were needed to 
commend such a motion to the acceptance 
of parliament Not many words were 
needed, because one of the most striking 
phenomena attending that brilliant and 
remarkable career had been the deep inter- 
est with which throughout his illness, and 
after his death, his fate was followed not 
only by his own friends and adherents, but 
by men of every class and every opinion in 
the country, and by men of the greatest 
influence and power in other coimtries also. 
Whatever else might be said of the deceased 
statesman, that at least could never be 
gainsaid — ^that while his memory would ever 
be associated with many a controverted 
issue, the historian must always add that 
when the fierce struggle was over, and the 
great career was closed, there was no doubt 
what the verdict of his countrymen was 
as to the services that had been rendered. 
Such unanimity of opinion with respect to 
one whose measures were necessarily much 
contested would suggest various expla- 
nations. That his friends and colleagues 
should mourn his loss and revere his 
memory was only too natural 

"I have not the same title to speak," 
continued Lord Salisbury, "that many of 
those beside me have, because my close 
political connection with him was com- 
paratively recent; but it lasted through 
anxious and difficult times, when the char- 
acter of men is plainly seen by those who 
work with them, and to me, as I believe 
to all others who have worked with him, 
his patience, his gentleness, his unswerving 
and unselfish loyalty to his colleagues and 
fellow-labourers, have made an impression 
which will never leave me so long as life 
endures. But these feelings could only 
affect a limited circle of his immediate 
adherents. The impression which his career 
and his character have made upon the vast 
mass of his countrymen must be sought 
elsewhere. To some extent — to a great 
extent, no doubt — ^it is due to the peculiar 
character of his genius, to its varied nature, 



to the wonderful combination of qualities 
which he displayed, and which rarely reside 
in the same brain. To some extent, also, it 
is no doubt that the circumstance to which 
the noble earl has gracefully and eloquently 
alluded — the social difficulties which op- 
posed themselves to his early rise, and the 
splendid perseverance by which they were 
overcome, have impressed his countrymen 
who love to see exemplified that open career 
to all persons, whatever their initial diffi- 
culties may be, which is one of the 
characteristics of their institutions of which 
they are most proud. They saw in Lord 
Beaconsfield a proof that whatever diffi- 
culties may attend the banning of a man's 
fame, whatever he may have to struggle 
against, if the genius and perseverance are 
there, the most splendid position and the 
widest influence are open to any subject 
of the queen. But, my lords, there was 
another cause. Lord Beaconsfield's feelings 
and principles with respect to the greatness 
of his country, more and more as life went 
on, made an impression on his countrymen. 
Zeal for the greatness of England was the 
passion of his life. Opinions might difier, 
and did difier deeply, as to the measures 
and the steps by which expression was 
given to that dominant feeling ; but more 
and more as his life went on and drew 
near its close, as the heat and turmoil 
of controversy were left behind, as the 
gratification of every possible ambition nega- 
tived the suggestion of any inferior motive, 
and brought out into greater prominence 
the purity and the strength of this one 
intense feeling, the people of this country 
recognized the force with which this desire 
dominated his actions, and they repaid it 
by an affection and reverence which did 
not depend on and had no concern with 
opinions as to the particular policy pursued. 
This was his great title to their attachment, 
that above all things he wished to see 
England united, and powerful, and great 
As to questions of interior policy, which 
divide classes, he had to consider them, to 
form his judgment upon them, and shape 
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!iis jsaxat jeeunimgij ; but it seems to me 
inac ht creased diem always as of secoudaiy 
incoesL ccxBpcred with this one great 
>iae9Ca}ifc — ^How the coantry to which he 
belonsed m^it remain united and strong. 
The feettng which he showed was repaid to 
h iTti abandantlj, and it is because this 
eoarbctMNi spfead itself through all classes, 
boch amongst those who were his friends 
and (hose who were his opponents, that 
this vote, which has been moved by the 
noUe earl and which I have risen to second, 
is no expression of party or sectional feeling 
— it is no representation of any opinion on 
any controverted question, but is the homage 
and the recognition of an united people to 
the splendid genius and the magnificent 
service he rendered." 

In the lower House tlie praise passed 
u|>on the deceased statesman was equally 
generous. The speech delivered by Mr. 
(iladstone on the occasion was, though 
guarded in its terms, yet manly, sympa- 
thetic, and in the best taste — a speech which 
Sir Stafford Northcote justly criticised as 
" nobly expressed, and still more nobly 
roncoived." "Every one," Mr. Gladstone 
mud, " will feel that this is not the occasion 
to attempt an historical portraiture of Lord 
lUuK'onsfield. Neither is it the occasion to 
iittomjit, especially upon this side of the 
||ntiM(j — but from no side of the House will 
I Hay — to attempt a political eulogy of Lord 
MoiUJonHfield, It will be mistaken. I will 
^^^} a little further and will admit that the 
pdMltion of the House is in some respects 
luid in part peculiar. I do not know that 
it Imim ever happened that a parliament in 
Nharp antagonism to the policy of a par- 
tlrjilar minister has been called upon to 
mu'4'.\ti a proposal of this kind with respect 
Ui lUnt minister whose policy it had opposed; 
liitt at the same time, though there is no 
iinmt exactly analogous to this, yet there are 
(itrntH wliich make a material approximation 
iit ^i In these respects. When Lord Eussell 
i/rofM>Hed, in 1850, in a speech of great good 
iMHiAt, a monument to the memory of Sir 
iUiSt^f^ Peel, he very naturally looked back, 



not merely to the crisis of the anti-corn law 
movement which had brought them to- 
gether, but to the long struggle of thirty 
years, and Lord Ru.ssell said, in very be- 
coming language, ' I will not enter into the 
nature of the crisis with which his name 
is associated,' and again, 'This is not the 
time to consider particular occasions and 
particular measures.' But he also quoted 
an earlier case, in which it happened that 
Colonel Barrd proposed a public monument 
to Lord Chatham, with whom he had been, 
no very long time before, in the sharpest 
political opposition. And though the fea- 
tures of this case are marked features, yet 
we are not without guidance in proceedings 
which have taken place before. This I will 
venture to say, that the present is an occa- 
sion in which we, who form the majority of 
this House, should be on our guard against 
giving way to our narrower political sym- 
pathies. It would be better that propositions 
of this kind were altogether abandoned 
and forgotten, than that they should degene- 
rate into the occasion of issuing a manifesto 
of political alliances or of ordinary parti- 
zanship. 

"If I am asked, in endeavouring to look 
without fear or favour upon this case, upon 
its merits and upon nothing else, and de- 
siring to speak the truth without constraint 
and without exaggeration, why I venture to 
recommend this proposition to the House, 
why I think that the same reasons which 
have led the House to give in the cases 
of other prime ministers of this country 
a testimony such as I now invite to the 
memory of Lord Beaconsfield, I say, in my 
judgment, we have to look to two questions 
and to two questions only ; and these are, 
whether the tribute which it is proposed to 
pay is proposed to be paid to one who, in 
the first place, has sustained a great his- 
torical part, and done great deeds written 
on the page of parliamentary and national 
history; and the other, whether these deeds 
have been done with the full authority of 
the constituted organs of the nation and 
of the nation itself. I think an impartial 
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regard to what has happened will satisfy 
the House, that upon neither of these points 
is there the smallest room for doubt It 
may seem to be a sharp mental transition 
for us to take when we pass from the 
balance of political opinion which now pre- 
vails in this House to the balance of opinion 
which subsisted here two, three, or four 
years ago ; but it is right, it is just, it is 
necessary that we should recollect that 
what was done by the late ministry, what 
was done, above all, by Lord Beaconsfield as 
the official head and as the guiding spirit 
of the late ministry, was done under pre- 
cisely the same constitutional title, and with 
exactly the same charter and authority as 
that under which we now claim to act. 
Therefore, I cast behind me for the moment 
the question what I approve or what I dis- 
approve — ^what I rejoice in, or what I regret 
We are here to act on the part of the nation, 
and to maintain that description of action 
which is suitable to and which is required 
by the nation's continuous life. 

" The career of Lord Beaconsfield is, in 
many respects, the most remarkable in our 
parliamentary history. For my own part, 
I know but one that can fairly be compared 
to it in regard to the emotion of surprise, 
and when viewed as a whole, the emotion 
I might almost say of wonder, which it is 
calculated to excite; and that is the career, 
and especially the earlier career, of Mr. Pitt 
Lord Beaconsfield's name is associated with 
great constitutional changes, at least with 
one great constitutional change, in regard 
to which it will ever be admitted, at least 
I never can scruple to admit, that its arri- 
val was hastened by his personal act I 
will not dwell upon that, but I will simply 
mention the close association of his name 
with that important change in the princi- 
])les of the parliamentary franchise. It is 
also associated with great European trans- 
actions and great European arrangements. 
I put myself in the position, not necessarily 
of a friend or admirer, who looks with 
sympathy on the character of the action 
of Lord Beaconsfield; but I look at the 
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magnitude of the part which he played 
on behalf of his country, and I say that one 
who was his political friend might fairly 
have said of him when he came back from 
Berlin — 

' Aspice, ut insiji^is spoliis Marcellus ox>imis 
Ingreditur victorque viros supereminet omnes." ♦ 

" My duty is to look at these things in the 
magnitude of their national and historical 
character, and it is so looking at them that 
I have not a doubt that the man who for 
seven years sustained the office of prime 
minister, the man who for nearly thirty 
years led, either in one House or in both, a 
great party in this countiy, the man who 
so entwined himself in the interest of the 
general heart as was shown on the occasion 
of his illness, is a man in whom those 
features meet which justify me in calling 
upon the House for this vote. I have said 
that, in my opinion, the magnitude of the 
part which he played, and the authority 
with which he played it, are the only matters 
to which we can look. I would press this 
point especially, for it is one many of us 
might forget or only feebly or ineffectually 
remember, viz., that he acted with the same 
authority as that which we claim for our- 
selves. The same Constitution, the same pop- 
ular liberties, the same franchises, the same 
principle of the prevalence of the majority, 
placed him first at this box and then at the 
House of Lords to give effect to the policy 
which he believed to be for the benefit of 
his country, and which has now placed 
other men in his position to give effect to 
what they, with equal sincerity, desire to 
reconmiend to parliament 

" I think that the somewhat perhaps dry 
portion of my duty, which I have now per- 
formed in directing the attention of the 
House to those two points which I deem to 
contain the whole estimate of the case, is 
now concluded ; and, as I have said, I will 
not attempt to give anything like a historical 
portrait It would not be fair or just, even 

* Behold how adorned with triamphal spoik Marcellus 
stalks along, and shines victor above the heroes all — ViryiL 
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if it were appropriate in point of time, that 
I, who have been separated from Lord 
Beaconsfield by longer and larger diflferences 
than perhaps ever separated any two per- 
sons brought into constant contact in the 
transaction of public business — it would not 
be fair to him, it would not be fair to his 
friends, to draw a picture which must be 
more faintly coloured, ay, and differently 
coloured if executed by my hand, than that 
which they could fairly claim ; but yet, sir, 
I will allow myself some satisfaction in 
dwelling on matters on which I feel it is 
pleasurable to myself, and on which I also 
think it is useful for us all to dwell. There 
were certain great qualities of the deceased 
statesman that I think it right to dwell 
upon. His extraordinary intellectual powers 
are as well understood by others as by me, 
and they are not -proper subjects for our 
present commendation; but there were 
other great qualities — qualities not merely 
intellectual in the sense of being disso- 
ciated from conduct, but qualities immedi- 
ately connected with conduct — ^with regard 
to which I should say, were I a younger 
man, that I should like to stamp the recol- 
lection of them on myself for my own future 
guidance, and with regard to which I would 
confidently say to others who are younger 
than myself that I strongly recommend 
them for notice and imitation. They were 
qualities not only written in a marked 
manner on his career, but possessed by him 
in a degree undoubtedly extraordinary. I 
speak, for example, of such as these — his 
strength of will; his long-sighted persist- 
ency of purpose, reaching from his first 
entrance upon the avenue of life to its very 
close; his remarkable power of self-govern- 
ment; and last, but not least of all, his 
great parliamentary courage — a quality in 
which I, who have been associated in the 
course of my life with some scores of minis- 
ters, have, I think, never known but two 
whom I could pronounce his equal." 

Mr. Gladstone, after alluding to the 
loyalty with which Lord Beaconsfield ever 
upheld the interests of the Jews, and to the 



devotion which was so marked a feature in 
the domestic life of the deceased states- 
man,* thus concluded: — 

" There is one slight matter on which I 
desire to give myself the satisfaction of a 
brief reference to Lord Beaconsfield. The 
feeling I am about to express is not a novel 
feeling. It is one which for many long 
years, in the occasions of private life, has 
been made known to me by my friends. 
There is much error and misapprehension 
abroad as to the personal sentiments that 
prevail among men who are divided in 
politics. Their words must necessarily from 
time to time be sharp; their judgments may 
occasionally, may warrantably, may neces- 
sarily be severe; but the general idea of 
persons less informed than those within the 
parliamentary circle is that they are ac- 
tuated towards one another by sentiments 
of intense antipathy and hatred. Now, I 
wish to take this occasion, with the permis- 
sion of the House, if for a moment I may 
degenerate into egoism upon a subject much 
too high for it — I wish to record in this 
place and at this hour my conviction, that 
in all the judgments ever delivered by the 
late Lord Beaconsfield on myself he never 
was actuated by sentiments of personal 
antipathy. It is a pleasure to me to make 
that acknowledgment. It is not new, 
although it is one which hardly with pro- 
priety could be made on an earlier occasion, 
and I am sure the House will excuse me 
for having obtruded it now. I would again 

* ** It may not be ioappropriate here to refer to « few words 
spokeD bj Mr. Disraeli at the banquet given to him, in 1867, 
bj the Corserrativos of Scotland, at Edinburgh. Mr. Baillic 
Cochrane, now Lord Lamington (the 'Buckhurst* of 
^ Coningsby *), in proposing the health of Mrs. Disraeli, said, 
that his friendship with that lady had lasted nearly half a 
century, and that he was sure Mr. Disraeli would admit bow 
much of the success of his career was owing to the sympathy 
he always received from her. In returning thanks, Mr. 
Disraeli said that Mr. Baillie Cochrane certainly bad every 
opportunity of studying the subject to which he had drawu 
attention. 

While speaking, his manner, so happily adopted to the 
occasion and the hour, }>ecame gradually very earnest, and 
in an almost solemn tone he said, looking towards the 
gallery where Lady Beaconsfield sat — ^I do owe to that 
lady all, I think, that I have ever accomplished, becauae 
she has supported me by her counsel, and consoled me by 
the sweetness of her mind and di? position.* " — LaJif John 
Manners. 
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call the attention of the House to the fact 
that what we have here to look at is the 
greatness of the man, the greatness of 
the offices he sustained, the greatness of the 
part he played, the greatness of the transac- 
tions associated with his name, and finally, 
the full and undisputed and constitutional 
authority which he possessed for those 
actions, whether they were gratifying to our 
sense or taste or not — the full, plenary, con- 
stitutional authority which he possessed to 
authorize beforehand and to sanction after- 
wards — these are the essential considera- 
tions which ought to guide us ; and I feel 
convinced, unless it be my own grievous 
fault, and if so I can but regret it, that I 
have said enough to show this committee 
that they will do well and wisely to accept 
in a kindly spirit the motion I have now 
the honour to submit on behalf of a public 
monument to Lord Beaconsfield." 

In the House of Lords the motion was 
carried without a dissentient voice. Un- 
fortunately such unanimity did not prevail 
in the Commons. A Eadical minority 
opposed the erection of a national memorial 
in Westminster Abbey to Lord Beacons- 
field; and it pleased Mr. Labouchere to 
pursue the ungenerous course adopted 
under similar circumstances by Mr. Fox, 
who, when Mr. Lascelles had risen to 
move that a public memorial should be 
erected to the memory of William Pitt, 
strongly opposed the honour proposed to 
be conferred on his late rival — a proceed- 
ing which history has branded as "not 
magnanimous." In like manner Mr. Labou- 
chere objected to the Beaconsfield memorial. 
He admired, he said, the perseverance and 
energy which had enabled Lord Beacons- 
field to attain the highest position in the 
state; they admired the tact and urbanity 
which had characterized him as leader of a 
great party; and they even shared in the 
regret of his adherents for the loss of one 
80 remarkable. When, however, they were 
asked to vote a national memorial to the 
late earl, they were obliged to determine 
whether a monument was merited, not by 



the personal qualities of the man, but by 
the policy of the minister. He was sur- 
prised to hear the premier say that, in 
proposing such a resolution, he was acting 
in accordance with precedent During the 
last 125 years there had been a vast num- 
ber of prime ministers, but only five had 
received recognition of that sort from the 
country.* Mr. Labouchere reminded the 
House that it was not a question as to 
whether Lord Beaconsfield should have a 
monument in Westminster Abbey, but 
whether it should be a national or a volun- 
tary one. He concluded by asking Liberals 
not to stultify themselves by voting for 
the resolution, considering the opinions 
they had expressed, both in the country 
and in the House, with regard to Lord 
Beaconsfield's policy. 

Mr. Labouchere was, however, no more 
successful than Mr. Fox. A majority of 
169 voted in favour of a monument to 
William Pitt, and a majority of 326 voted 
in favour of a monument to Lord Beacons- 
field. "The few detractors," comments 
Lord Macaulay, in passing judgment upon 
the employment of somewhat similar 
tactics on the occasion of the erection of a 
national memorial to the great Earl of 
Chatham, " who ventured to murmur, were 
silenced by the indignant clamours of a 
nation who remembered only the lofty 
genius, the unsullied probity, the undis- 
puted services of him who was no more." 

Mourned by his friends, regretted by 
the nation, his memory held in special 
honour by the legislature, there remained 
only one tribute to be paid to the teaching 
and career of the departed statesman, and 
it was gracefully rendered by Her who, in 
this country, is the fountain of all distinc- 
tion. Between the crown and its late 
adviser-in-chief, relations existed, which it 
has seldom been the good fortune of any 
minister to inspire. On the side of the 
sovereign there was the fullest confidence 
in the control and discretion exercised by 
Lord Beaconsfield; whilst on the side of 

* Chathtm, William Pitt, Canning:, Pcelj and Palmenton. 
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the statesman zeal for the welfare of his 
country was so inseparably connected with 
a rigid maintenance of the prerogative, that 
it seemed to him impossible for the one to 
exist without the other. To Lord Beacons- 
field the power of England, the purity of 
religion, the dispensation of justice, the 
security of commerce, and the preserva- 
tion of the lower classes from the counsels 
of the agitator, were all dependent upon a 
jealous upholding of the rights of the 
crown, and were instantly put in jeopardy 
if the lawful authority wielded by the 
sovereign was once lessened. Under his 
administration Lord Beaconsfield was 
therefore ever the advocate of the pre- 
rogative as against undue encroachments 
of the House of Commons, and the influ- 
ence formerly exercised by an interested 
oligarchy. He did not re-create or extend 
the power of the prerogative, he but main- 
tained it ; and the sovereign was grateful 
to her loyal and exacting servant. In his 
life-time the Earl of Beaconsfield had been 
honoured by attentions and marks of ap- 
proval seldom conferred by the throne 
upon advisers however active and devoted. 
Nor were his services to be forgotten, now 
that he had passed out horn the intrigues 
of courts and the strifes of cabinets. 

Against the walls of Hughenden Church, 
immediately above the seat habitually oc- 
cupied by the late Tory chief, there stands 
a monument, especially ordered by her 
Majesty to be erected for the perpetuation 
of the memory of her trusted chancellor. 
Beneath the profile portrait of Lord 
Beaconsfield, which occupies the centre 
of the memorial, is a tablet bearing the 
following dedication, penned by the Queen 
herself : — 

TO 

THE DEAR AND HONOURED MEMORY OF 

BENJAMIN, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 

THIS MEMORIAL IS PLACED BY HIS 
GRATEFUL AND AFFECTIONATE 
SOVEREIGN AND FRIEND, 
VICTORIA, RL 

' Kinp love him that spcaketh right." — Provkrbs, x\i, 18. 
February 27, 1882. 



Never has history had occasion to preserve 
a more touching record of that friendship 
which can so rarely exist between sove- 
reign and subject. 

The counsels and actions of Lord Beacons- 
field stand too close to contemporary history 
to be regarded in their true light, but 
posterity will at least endorse this verdict, 
that they were never proffered and per- 
formed except that good might ensue to 
the country. The sole object which Lord 
Beaconsfield set before him throughout his 
long political career, was that what he 
advised and carried out should be instru- 
mental in promoting the welfare of Eng- 
land. No minister was ever more single- 
minded in the pursuit of this aim. If Lord 
Beaconsfield deemed a measure adverse to 
English interests he strenuously opposed it; 
but if the voice of the country was in its 
favour, though he did not withdraw the 
opinions he entertained upon the subject, 
he never entered into factious opposition 
to thwart the measure, but, on the contrary, 
often exercised the authority he possessed 
to facilitate its progress through parlia- 
ment He was eminently — and the fact 
was frankly admitted by his enemies — a 
fair opponent. An opposition which could 
never be effectual he did not sanction ; 
when he saw he could only hamper, but 
not defeat a measure, he unselfishly aban- 
doned the contest. He struck the key-note 
of his opposition policy in his remarks upon 
the Burials Bill. "J support the bill," he 
said, "with great regret, and only because, 
from what I have observed in this House, 
I am convinced that opposition would be 
fruitless, and fruitless opposition is a kind 
of opposition which I never care much to en- 
courage" When men come to reflect upon 
the career of Lord Beaconsfield, and study 
the speeches and analyse the motives of the 
great Tory statesman, they will find that 
he owed the authority he exercised as 
much to his magnanimity when in Oppo- 
sition as to his tact and prescience when 
in power. 

It has been said that Lord Beaconsfield 
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was an adventurer. Political history has 
brought before us men who, from humble 
surroundings, have attained to posts of 
dazzling splendour, who have pillaged freely 
for themselves from the possessions of the 
state, who have burdened the country with 
pensions for their relatives, who have 
grasped every honour and distinction within 
their reach, who have looked upon patriot- 
ism and self-advancement as synonymous 
terms, and who have retired after their 
period of service to enjoy all the luxury 
and magnificence which their ill-gotten 
wealth could offer. Yet not to this class 
did Lord Beaconsfield belong. If he was 
an adventurer, considering the length of 
his career and the opportunities he enjoyed, 
he was a singularly unfortunate one. He 
had been created a peer, and on his breast 
glittered the star of the proudest order in 
Europe ; but the adventurer is seldom con- 
tent with honours, however distinguished 
their character, unless they assume a solid 
and more practical form. Beyond his 
official pay when in power — the pay of a 
partner in a second-rate commercial firm — 
Lord Beaconsfield drew no substantial ad- 
vantages from his connection with the state. 
Unlike Walpole, the Hughenden he retired 
to was no palatial Houghton, furnished 
and embellished out of the guineas of the 
Treasury ; nor, as in the case of the second 
Pitt, was an admiring nation called upon to 
pay his debts. Lord Beaconsfield lived 
and died a comparatively poor man: what 
wealth he possessed he owed to private 
sources, and not to the public purse. A 
statesman who, after nearly half a century 
of active political life, was the leader 
of a great and united party, who ruled 
cabinets, who was tlie favoured adviser of 
his sovereign, yet who, on the day when he 
resigned the seals, went into retirement no 
richer than when he acceded to power, may 
perhaps be a noble and disinterested min- 
ister, but he is certainly no adventurer. It 
was power for its own sake, and not for 
any meretricious advantages which might 
be derived from power, that Ix)rd Beacons- 



field loved to wield. To be the head and 
responsible chief of an administration; to 
devote the activity and resources of his 
genius to the sacred cause of a pure and 
sensitive patriotism; to advise, since he was 
sure of his competence to advise, his country 
upon the course which it was best for her 
interests to follow; to act, in all that ho 
counselled and achieved, so as to merit the 
approval of his sovereign and the confi- 
dence of parliament; to hold in supreme 
contempt the baser motives which so often 
influence an interested ambition; and to be, 
if not blameless, at least spotless — such 
was the authority Lord Beaconsfield wished 
to sway, such was the aim he set before 
him to attain, such was the one reward he 
cared to receive. Let us give heed to the 
graceful words of a generous rival : — 

" It may be said that Ijord Beaconsfield 
is ambitious," said Lord Hartington, when 
speaking to his constituents at the time of 
the last general election. " I should like to 
know what man who has attained the posi- 
tion which he has attained in the political 
life of his country is not actuated by feel- 
ings of ambition. No one certainly can 
attribute any mean or unworthy feelings to 
Lord Beaconsfield. We disagree with his 
politics, but we must admire the genius and 
talent which the man has shown under the 
disadvantages he has had to contend with. 
I firmly believe that Lord Beaconsfield has 
had in view what he believes to be the 
greatness of his country and the power of 
the sovereign whom he serves." 

Of the public work which Lord Beacons- 
field performed, and of the reasons which 
led him to oppose or uphold the measures 
brought under his notice, we need here say 
nothing more. It has been the object of 
this work to trace the public life of Lord 
Beaconsfield from its very beginning to its 
final close; to comment upon the motives 
by which he was influenced in all that he 
undertook; to record the numerous speeches 
by which he maintained the arguments he 
advanced and the position he occupied. 
The man and his labours, it is hoped, stand 
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revealed ; and it is for the reader to decide 
how far the man was deserving of the ap- 
plause he evoked, and how far his labours 
have ministered to the good of the nation. 
Nor have we any fear as to the result of 
that decision. The closer the character of 
T^rd Beaconsfield is investigated, the deeper 



his speeches are studied, the more will 
political history reverence his name and 
admire his achievements, as one of the few 
great statesmen who have been called upon 
to control the destinies of a people, and to 
create a policy which it should be for the 
future to preserve and develop. 
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